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For every outdoor 
activity in any 
weather —incom- 
parable style and 
luxurious comfort. 


Many beautiful styles for 
men, women and ig 
children ae 


There’s a shop in your town 
that sells Town & Country 
Windbreakers or can 
get one for you 


Write for Style Booklet A-20 


GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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ver v half of all 
the Outboard 


motors that are 
old are Johnsons 


They are dependable. Being precisely manufactured they are 
as dependable as the tide. A Johnson gains in power, gains in 
efficiency, gains in silken smooth performance with every hour 
of running. They are built to endure for mile after mile of 
trouble-free service. Dependability is the reason why over half 
of all the outboard motors that are sold are Johnsons. 









Sold on Free Trial and Time Payment Plan. Write for interest- 
ing booklet *‘What You Should Have in an Outboard Motor.” 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1069 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 


IN CANADA 
Cc di Joh Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors: 
Peterborough Canoe Company. Peterborough, Ontario 
Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS. 


“Johnsons: - 
Outboard ny, Moton Motors 
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eA Thrill 
You Will 


Never 









Pflueger Supreme Reel 
evel Winding—Anti-back-lash-Satin Nickalum 
O. 1873. ccccccccccccccccccese Price, $25.00 





The Medal of Honor 
The highest award given for 
Fishing Tackle at Sesqui-Cen- 


tennial International Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1926. 


HE sport of fishing is the thrill you get out 
of it, and what could mean more than having 
dependable tackle—ready for any emergency. 





Pflueger Summit Level Wind Reel The Pflueger Supreme Reel is preferred by experi- 
Pancv sold NicKke liver e 
No. 19935, Jeweled... .seeee- Price, $10.00 enced fishermen because of its supreme perform- 


ance. Its lightness—smoothness—improved level 
wind and anti-back-lash features are sure to win 
your fancy. 


Your dealer can show you Pflueger reels and 
tackle for any kind of fresh or salt water fishing. 
Pfluegers make reels to meet the requirements 
of anyone—from the beginner to the expert. All 
made by the third generation of specialists in 





"LEVELYWIND the art of making good fishing tackle. 
ne Hotel THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Nickel Finish Dept. F-10 Akron, Ohio  E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
NO. 8893. 06s cc ccecccccccccces Prine, $5.00 Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


Bouberes 


AUTOMAT 


- 
Pflueger Superex Automatic Reel 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish 
PEGs PEBs < 0.0:6'0:0600606408 4006005 Price, $6.00 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW=-GER® 


FISHING TACKLE ~ 





f . 3 7 Mai 
Leaders Since 1864 - my? ke 
7 Coupon 
Send for the pocket catalog. It r THE 
is filled with the kind of in- 


ENTERPRISE 
formation you like to read ¢ MEG. CO. 
on fish and fishing. Il- Dene. F . ®t 
testenten and é it FA ept. F-10, Akron, — 

i ieti Gentlemen: Please send me, free 
ra ap pr cpl a of cost,your Pocket Catalog No.148 


ter gamefish and 











leading arti- ff Name........ 
cles of Pflue- Fa 
Pflueger Templar Reel ger Fishing DI vccceteninstiniassagionen 
Double Multiplying, Solid Nickel Silver Tackle. 7 
Seven Sizes, 200 to 500 yards IPI PS EON ae NO 
Prices, $23 to $45 each Do anannceneceee 














They’re Biting 


at 
Atlantic City 


You surf-casters or deep sea 
fishermen who want the thrill 
of a full day’s sport and 
full catch .. . come to Atlan- 
tic City now. Everything to 
make your days afloat and 
your nights ashore a success. 
Bring your golf clubs so that 
you can alternate bunkers 
with billows. Make the Am- 
bassador your headquarters 
for supreme enjoyment . 
whether you come down for 
a day ... a weekend... or 


the season. 
brochure and 


She rates on request. 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Illustrated 





FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


f Hunting Section of Adirondacks. 40 miles 
wild country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat 
eave tter, snow-shoe rabbit. Birds, Oct. 1-Nov. 15 

Deer and bear season, Oct. 15-Nov, 15. Over 100 
5% bear killed in township last season. Must 
limited number accom- 


in heart 


buck und 


make reservations now. Only 
modated 
AY WOODWARD 


J 
STONY CREEK NEW YORK 








FISHING,SURF BATHING 






Good Guides, Power Boats with 
‘abins & Awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 

ms, 30 connect-baths. Sea 

Home Grown Vegetables, 

Milk, Eggs, ete. Amer. Plan 

$17. 50-828 00 O-$4.00 a 

day. Channel Bas Trout 
1-10 Ibs. Kings, kers, etc. Del- 





Mar-Va Stone ioad 0 PC & N 
Ex. Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague E. 
Shore Va. (Ocean Side) Booklets A, H. G. 
Mears (Ownership Management). 
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“THE OLD FISHING AND 
SWIMMING HOLE” 
Vacation in the upper reaches of the 
RAINY RIVER Country. Big timber—un- 
fished lakes—Bass—Pike—Muskie. Center 
of the ARROWHEAD Country. ‘Most beau- 
tiful log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST"’— 
Beeste. Tasty food on an UNRESTRICTED 
tablee PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric 
lights—hot and cold running water—bath. 
Both private and light housekeeping cabins. 
Guides, canoes, boats, motors, telegraph and 
telephone service. Rates no higher than else- 


where. Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 
ARROWHEAD ROD & GUN CLUB 


Open to members and non-members 
Jos. Ponpetik, Mar. 


_BASS LAKE, ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. 
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DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE—LOG CABINS, SUMMER 
HOMES, HUNTING CAMPS 
In Adirondacks—Finest Deer, Partridge, Trout and 
Muskie section. Deer, Bear, Fox, Lynx, Bobcat, Beaver. 
10 miles of wild country. 3-acre, 8-room camp, 
$1,200.00. 135 acres, 7-room camp, $2,300.00. 180 
acres, 1ll-room camp, $3,300.00. 35 acres, 5-room 
camp, 400 ft. lake front, $4,400.00. Payment plan on all. 
EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 








A Close to Nature Vacation at 


MANTRAP CAMP 


In the Celebrated Mantrap Lake Region 


Famous for its Big Gamey Muskey and Black Bass 
\ real outdoor camp among the pines; beautiful sur- 
rounding country; a sandy bathing beach. The only 
camp on Mantrap Lake; comfortable cabins and good 
food. Come for a good time and be prepared to rough 
it. Tourist camp nearby 

E. M. WILSIE, Prop., 


Dorset, Minnesota 





Beach Haven, N. J. | 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


Accommodations. 
Fishing tackle of sale. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 .E. GERHARD | 








SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


FOR SALE: Two of the greatest shooting Island 
properties on the Atlantic Coast. DUCKS, GEESE, 
BRANT and SHORE BIRDS in unbelievable num- 
bers. Wonderful fishing for salt water game fish 
Convenient to New York, Baltimore and other 
large cities 


ALLEN R. HUETH Asbury Park, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All Raye of ducks, and the finest kind of 
bl: ick duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen—further information. 


H. C. STURM, Marine 5193-J 
202 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Our patrons got deer last year and will this 
beechnut fall—easy to see in hardwood timber 
and the mild winter will add to the supply. 
Be assured of a successful hunt and comfortable 
quarters at 
SSAR Sees CAMP 


. Balderson 
Cranberry Lake New York 





come to the New Inlet House, 
dacks—known ‘as the Sternberg’s 
abundance of speckled trout, 
six pounds. Noted for its 
canoeing—eighteen 
butter, eggs, 
Fine spring water throughout 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. 
conveyance will meet you there, 
a good auto road to hotel, 
Write or telephone. Address 

Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


Camp 


excellent 


miles up the river. Milk, 








FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


in the heart of the Adiron- 
Famous for 
weighing up to five and 
fly fishing. Good 
creain, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm 
house, with bath. Buy 
Y.; upon request a 
a distance of 4% miles; 
where a welcome awaits you. 








SHINNECOCK BAY 
Live on grounds, board, boats, live decoys, 
guides, quail shooting if desired. Write for 
particulars. Book now. Day or weekly rates. 
ARTHUR JACKSON East Quogue, L. I. 
East Quogue, 416 





LET’S GO : You'll get the Buck 


at Lone Pine Camp in the wildest sec- 
tion in the Adirondacks. Best of Bear and 
Deer Hunting. Auto road direct to camp. 
Good Guides, Home cooking. Apply 


. JOHN HOWLAND 
Lone Pine Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





DUCK SHOOTING 


F S l . One of the finest locations on the 
OF Dale: Wicomico River, Charles County, 
Md. Canvasback, Mallard and Blackhead. Five room 


dwelling and a shack; two boats and decoys. 
Apply to 

E. MAURY POSEY 
939 La. Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


DORCHESTER CO., MD. 

McKiels Point, 400 acres, 5 miles of water front ex- 
tending out 2 miles broad water. All kinds of Duck 
shooting from baited blinds. Plenty of Rabbits and 
Quail, bring your dogs. Complete accommodation. 
Board, Boats, Decoys $10 per day. 

5-room house on shore. Artesian well. 
Shoot from house or blind. 
Duck Nov. 


Drive to door. 
Rent for season. Season, 
1., Quail Nov. 10, 

H. M. DARRAH 
Phone 418x2 Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No. | 














DART INN 


Deer Hunting in Jefferson, Schoharie County. 


"irst Time in History of County. 
Open season from Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 Experts say more 
leer than in Adirondacks, Many other small animals 
Foxe quirrels, rabbits ons. Guides at hand 
Particulars 


MRS. H. R. DART 
Schoharie County, New York 


Jefferson, 











| 
| 
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FORCED SALE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LANDS 


1500 acres good river fishing, and deer and turkey 
hunting in Marlboro County 

acres good hunting in Marion County. 

cres good hunting in Horry County 

1000 acres good hunting in Dillon County. 

Some timber and some cleared land on each tract. 

All very fertile land suitable for farming 


S. C. HENSLEE, Owner, Box 475, Dillon, S. C, 











Duck Shooting 


Best on Illinois River—located near Havana, IIl. 
Complete accommodations—including board, 
heated rooms, heated blinds, etc. 

Accommodations for ladies, also. 
Preserves of 50 to 1100 acres for sale. 
For further particulars, write— 

E. JENNY Havana, Illinois. 
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game, hunting here is unexcelled. 


of the fulfillment of their dreams. 


to every hunting ground. 


YOUR FAVORITE GAME 


Is found in North Carolina. For variety, abundance, and distribution of 


DEER, WILD TURKEYS, BEARS, DUCKS, GEESE, QUAIL 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER VARIETIES of game assure sportsmen 


Genuine Southern hospitality greets the visitor. Improved roads lead 


Write the Department of Conservation and Development. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















Come to Currituck Sound 


for good battery shooting. Wild goose and duck de- 
coys. Will meet all guests at Norfolk, Va., with 
closed car. Excellent cooking, competent guides, Sea- 
son looks good for Canvasbacks, Redheads and 
geese. References. 

R. D. ROBERTS, MGR. 

Roberts’ Goosing & Ducking Club 
Waterlily P. 0., N. C. 








JACKSONVILLE 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


HUNTING—FISHING 


PARTRIDGES—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable 





Write— 


F. W. MARINE 
NORTH CAROLINA 





GEESE 


The finest goose shooting in America. Guides, live 
decoys and outfit furnished. 


DUCKS 


You can’t beat the duck shooting in the Currituck 
Sound Country. 


R. S. WALKER Poplar Branch, N. C. 











Goose and Duck Shooting 
NOAH OWENS 
POPLAR BRANCH, N. C. 


Finest Goose and Duck shooting in Currituck 
Sound. Especially Goose shooting. We use live de- 
coys and good callers. Get the first of season be- 
fore the game gets wild. Make reservation now. 











Shooting on Pamiico Sound 
Geese, Brant and Ducks in great numbers. 
Best of shooting rigs, good accommoda- 
tions. Season open from Nov. 18th to Jan. 
3ist. Live Canada Geese and Brant for 
sale. Expert guides. 


GARY BRAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 
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: 
Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 

This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 

Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 

return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_ beds, 

with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 

November Ist to February 1lst—Keferences. 

SAWYER'S LODGE, SPOT, N. C. 
G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 


Offered only till October First 


Game Preserve two hours’ drive from Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Broad river on the south, creek on 
the east,—both deep enough for light draught yachts. 
Small creek through property. 
Many varieties of land and water game. 
Hunting lodge in forest of tall pines, and many beau- 
tiful building sites on high creek banks. 
For information write 
Hall & Pearsall, inc., Wilmington, N. C. or 
B. F. Hall, Banners Elk, Avery County, N. C. 


vations: 











For Sale 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
fishing, but 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven Eastern financial and 
industrial magnates purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 


Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 


excellent etc., also 








Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 





HENLOPEN HOTEL 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
FRESH & SALT WATER FISHING 
DUCKS—GEESE & SMALL GAME 
Write for 


Reservation 








EXCELLENT PHEASANT 
and PARTRIDGE Hunting 
83 MILES FROM COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
Address 
EDWARD G. OHMER 


Western View Farm New Milford, Conn. 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 








SPORTSMEN! 


A veteran hunter with forty years’ experience in 
the Famous Currituck Sound. Excellent opportunity 
to shoot all kinds migratory game. Dependable 
guides, first class battery and blind equipment. 
Splendid accommodations. Give us a trial. 


ALBERT S. GRIGGS 





Wild Goose Park, Point Harbor, N. C. 

















Fishing and Quail Hunting 


in the ranching part of West Texas. Board 
and guide if wanted. Must reserve rights 
thirty days in advance. Reference given. 
Wonderful climate and lots of bob whites. 


FRANK I. EVRIDGE 


Millersview Texas 











ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN. 


Duck and Quail 
Shooting 
Fresh and Salt 
Water Fishing 


That Can’t be Beat in the U.S.A. 


Our Game Privileges 
Cover Thousands of Acres 


Large and Modern Club-house 
with Every Comfort and 
Convenience 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 
NOW 
Rates $100 per week 
50% Deposit required 


Delespin Hunting 
and Fishing Club 
Indian River City, Fla. 














SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting. 
Our shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
House-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. Reservations for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season already made 
by our guests of last season. ““Nuf Sed.” 
Rates $100 per week 
50% Deposit Required. References Exchanged 


J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark. 




















Plantation home of William Gilmore Simms, the 


fame left in the South. 9-room house in good repair 
with bath, water, and electric lights. 2300 acres land 
on Charleston-Augusta highway, about two hours’ 
motor ride from either Charleston or Aikin, S. C 
Finest quail shooting and trout fishing. Edisto 
river bounds place on north for 3 miles, 
for wonderful trout. 
For terms and price, etc., 
Ww. G. SIMMS 


write 
MANNING, S. C. 


FOR SALE OR LONG TIME LEASE 


| 


author. One of the few remaining places of historical | 


and is famed | 











Piney Island For Sale 


12,300 acres, with 50 miles of shore line, best 
duck and goose shooting on North Carolina coast. 
Big Game, Bear and Deer in surprising quantity. 
Myriads of Shore Birds, some Turkeys and Quail 
The GAMIEST acres in America. Selling to 
close partnership. Location, Pamlico Sound, mouth 
of Neuse River. Wire or write 
WALDRON BAILY Morehead City, N. C. 

















—~FOR SALE— 


202% acres fertile land on beautiful Kincha- 
foonee Creek. Fine fishing. Plenty of game. State 
Game Sanctuary. Forty-five acres Pecans. Fifteen 
acres Pineapple Pears, bearing. Beautiful springs 
cold water. No wells needed. 

The Pecans are bearing also. 


PAUL H. JONES Albany, Georgia 
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“The porch 
is like an ocean trip 
without the pitch 
and roll” 


It’s going to take real will-power to leave 
this place for a stuffy office. I don’t think 
Mary and the children ever enjoyed a 
vacation more. Of course, the seashore is 
always good—with the sun, and the air, 
and the whole beach for the children to 
play on. But it takes a hotel like this to 
make you feel at home. . . . It’s a large 
place, I guess, though I really don’t 
know much about the inside (except the 
dining-room). I spend most of my time 
on the Ocean Deck with a steamer robe 
across my knees—reading to Mary or 
sleeping. Yes, sleeping! I came here for 
a rest! e 9 ; 

If you are interested in Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, we will gladly send you a booklet de- 

scribing it more completely, 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeps anp Lippincotr Company 


— 





Kenai Peninsula—alaska 


Can be hunted with success in thirty days 
round trip from Seattle, Washington. 
The thrilling and scenic passage of KEN AI 
LAKE, KENAI RIVER and SKILAK 
LAKE is made the same day your steamer 
arrives at Seward, Alaska. The following 
morning with saddle horse and packtrain 
you are hunting the famous KENAI 
MOOSE, BEAR and SHEEP. 

Special Concessions during October and 
November. Wire for particulars— 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Andy Simons—Field Mgr., Anchorage, Alaska 
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ber for square tail trout from % to 5 Ibs., plenty of 


Address: Mr. Fred Clifford, Millinocket, Maine. 





Located in the heart of the fishing and hunting coun- 
try. Extra good fly or bait fishing all through Septem- 


them. 


Deer and partridge season opens Oct. 15th, There is 
a deer for every hunter, with the comforts of 
home, nice warm cabins with hot and cold water. 
two bathrooms with flush closets. Guests limited to 


twenty-five. Booklet. 


Telephone connection, 





Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 


Many outside trips. 


HEALD POND CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. E tts, Prop. 


can plan, Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 

Automobile road to camp. 

1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 





Do you know of a place where you are sure of a 
has taken his deer home. We have 6 outside camps 


better deer country anywhere. 









Bowdoinham, Maine 


HUNTERS listen here 


good deer? We have it here. For three years every 
hunter who has spent a week or ten days with us 


in different directions from main camps. We com- 
mand 100 square miles of hunting grounds. No 


Eagle Lake Camps, Eagle Lake, Me. 








ROUTDALE CaBINs 


In the North Woods of Maine. 

On Moxie Lake—1000 ft. Elevation. 

FISHING VACATION HUNTING 

Private log cabins—Central Dining Camp 
TROUT—SALMON 


Camps Business office 
Troutdale. Me. Kabin Kraft, Lake Moxie, Me. 





DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoysand guides at the 


DARTON FARMS 


Booklet on request 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 
36,000 acres; fishing in 17 trout ponds. 
Canoeing on river and streams. 


CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING-ROOM 
Vegetables from our own camp garden; home grown 
poultry, and three registered Jersey cows. This is 
an Eden for an early or late vacation. Booklet and 
map on request. RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








FOR SALE 


Reautiful Red Rock Ranch in the Jackson’s Hole 
Country, Wyoming, a real hunting ranch in the Gros 
Ventre mountains, suitable for either a Dude ranch, 
Summer home, or Hunting lodge. 640 acres of land 
yn fine trout stream. Good log buildings, and equip- 
ment for 16 people. Nearest ranch 3 miles; no more 
land ean be taken in this vicinity, which gives this 
ranch a rare value. For terms and particulars write 


W. P. Redmond, Red Rock Ranch, Kelly, Wyoming. 








HUNTING 


not spoiled by car roads. If you are 
looking for the real thing we can 
please you 
THE ANTLERS CAMPS 





Norcross, Maine 

















HUNTERS 


Shots guaranteed at Moose and Elk. 
Deer, Mountain Sheep, and grizzly 
Bear very good. Write for particulars. 


CARL M. DUNRUD 
Double Dee Ranch Pitchfork, Wyo. 








PERMANENT SU MMER CAMPS 





OFF THE MAIN HIGHWAY 


Trout fishing. a 4 and wild game riding trips. hiking, 


swimming, all outdoor sports, riding instruction, both 


girls and boys. Camp away from everyone. Best Eider- 


The American Field 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 
Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 

Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 

The best advertising medium to buy, sell, 
or stud dogs. 

Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 
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Reaching 
for them! 


One of the most remarkable motion 
pictures ever made. As clearly as if 
you were in the blind you see the 
ducks come in, and crumple up and 
fall as a crack shot picks them out of 
the air high above him. 


The very best entertainment possible 
to provide for any meeting of any 
man’s club, are the 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever made 
in this country. Every foot genuine, and almost 
every foot a close-up. Every kind of fishing and 
hunting, from brook trout to tarpon and from 
quail to Kadiak grizzly, by some of the most 
expert anglers, and scatter-gun and rifle art- 
ists, now living. And, in some pictures, dog 
work that is a joy to behold. 


THEY COST YOUR 
CLUB NOTHING! 


These pictures are available on terms which 
make them cost the club treasury nothing. 


MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CLUB! 


Use them to give a ‘‘benefit’’ show, charging 

admission and inviting the public. You'll put 

from $50. to $500. in your treasury. 

23,000 feet of wonderful hunt- 
ing pictures. 

14,000 feet of wonderful fishing 
pictures. 


In “‘releases’’ of 5 reels of 1,000 feet each, or 
enough for 14% hours entertainment. You 
choose your own reels from the 37 described 
in our circular. 


Send this coupon now for 
complete information. 


Fiery & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Send me complete information about your 


Seijes, sh cet oe 2 Oe eo eee 


down beds, cots, tents, camp cooking, open camp fire pictures, terms, etc. 
evenings—both men and girl guides for day trips, every 
comfort in camps. Also summer camp pack trips, North- 
west Wyo. and Yellowstone National Park. Fall Big 
Game hunters outfitted and guided for elk, deer, mt. 
sheep, moose and bear, 30 years’ experience. References 


Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 





AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
































pd an eastern or - bank. Prices on spplication. 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, til. F&S 10-28 
or Toots Kennedy: or of camps Jackson, Wyo. — 


























Field and Stream—October, 1928 





OUANANICHE BIG GAME AND FISH 
BROOK TROUT in 


If you want a real fishing trip for land-locked BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout, and Northern 


Pike you can get it here. Moose, caribou, elk, Coast Geer, mountain Eat. 

mountain sheep, September to December, Griz- 

MOOSE DEER BEAR ziies and other bear, September to June fa in 

a 2 spring). Game birds, September to January. 

Fed Bg oe pew — Soe sn See, Be on ge ny ee fly f-4 in = ayers, 

early spring and at best July to teber. ‘out 

Come and try our Virgin Fishing and Hunt- in every lake and stream, March to November. 

ing in our new territory just opened up. All districts except Cassiar available by motor 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with over L Lang miles of roads. Comfortable hotels 

the gamest of fish, and big game plentiful, also po — Pg , we, -y F - 

—_ rm and best of accommodation for fisherman or vacationist. . 
adies and children. 


Best of guides, provisions and equipment sup- Bureau of Provincial Information 


plied to all parties. 
Specialize in long and short canoe trips. VICTORIA, B. C. 


ego me now being made for 1928. For D’YE LIKE EM BIG? 
—, information, rates and reservations write P BIG GAME BIG TROUT 
peace—rest—quiet 































Cc. W. BATES CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Se. Felicien, Lake St. ha, = S P L Near Roberval, in the Lake Se. John district of 
eats ake St. John, Que., Cenads IX OINT ODGE old Quebec, contains 190 — a of hunt- 
‘i ing and fishing territory where big ones grow. 
OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” On the famous River he, where the record 
A fortunately located camp in Canada’s pine Speckled Trout (Field and Stream 1927 Con 
Saat, — a eee - oceans by test) was landed 
many lakes. Practically unfished. . 
CAMP EUCAROMA LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 
Timegenl, Cnsarto BLACK BASS MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND FOX HUNTING 
Make this year’s a vacation Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really excellent Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting. 
never a. tostien. Urine z Canoeing bathing exploring Reliable, experienced Canadian and Indian guides. 
Every home comfort, wonder- resh meats, cream and homegrown vegetables. Whole- Motor road to within five miles of preserve and 
s hi ked food. Cl yhi h d Hudson’ ’ 
oo gs Bo Bay blankets. Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 feet. then—IT’S A LAND OF REAL SPORT. 
“Can now be reached by auto” On PINE and PAUDASH lakes—Fifty miles north of FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY 
R. D. MORGAN Peterboro. Drive in, fly in or come by stage. AUGUST OR SEPTE R es 


939 Guardian Bldg. 


Main 9485 _ Cleveland, ©. a ee eee Write for booklet 


ALFRED D. GREENE Paudash, Ont., Canada J. Leonce Hamer, Manager _—_ Roberval, Que. 





























BIG GAME HUNTERS 

M bins | d in the Grand John Moun- 

Best seller ever knowm! || tres chord ine ‘Niece, beet S23 Bele Francne, 
and the Prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some 

TRAIN nice Trophies. Rates and reference upon request. 

YOUR 

OWN 


Address, 
DOG! 








DOUGLAS d: ESTEY, Ve a Guide 
° Canada 


Stone Ridge, rk Co., N. B., LAST MINUTE 
Camp WE-NA-N Deer Hunters’ ARRANGEMENTS 














Paradise 
ie yy — - aon vidos his for hunting parties are usually 
eer miles blazed and cleared trails. Home : 
comforts ri ht in the big woods. Al Beds and difficult to make. We know how. 
4 or 1 ys deer hunt, including 1 
guides. Write for Folder. Wire us. Moose, deer, bear and 
FREDERICK J. SCHMELER & SONS smaller game in the best areas, 
| Box 51 Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada with the best guides and accom- 
’ DUNDEE modation. 

WINFREY’S ISLAND ‘Quesec 

Beoutiful teland on Lake St. _Drancio (expansion of Our business is our hobby. Ask us any 
wrence top-no ce for sven- 

Seventh Edition ery, comfort good food. FISHING, DUCK SHOOT- ee ee 


ING. ADULTS only. Cosy individual cottages. Cen- 
tral ‘dining hall. All comforts for ladies. References: 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book | — ‘ansatan National Ratiways. Open untit Nov. 15th. |]! THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 


Parties solicited. 65 miles west of Montreal. 











TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT $35.00 ar ve eran = write 514 Keefer Bldg., Montreal 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley | 995 Bienville i ais MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) ; 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— For More Game and More Fish MOOSE, DEER and 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 


Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial || The Vermilion River and Creek-des-Prairles Reserve BEA KR HU NTI ot G 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. offers the ve} best of hunting and fishing in Northern ; - . 
Qusbee, Hens ng: = moose, poate. deer, Gecks. partridges, in the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
. ss ares, etc. Fishing: s ed trout, lake trout, pickerel, : . . 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original great’ Northern pike. ood accommodation in camps Further information, write 
expert guides. Write or wire for free et describ- 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work ing territory and camps, prices, references, etc. Oo. V. YOUNG 


have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book Bes te red parties making resersation early H. Stati Y . =" 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and ARMAND TREMBLAY, ‘La Tueue, P. Q@., Canada wi a ok Co, N. B 
world-wide demand. 

















SSS 
Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 

and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train BIG G AME HUNTER DEER é& DUCKS 

a dog after reading these instructions. Northern Ontario 

This author ee = how fe train with ae Moose, Deer and Bear Write or wire for your reservation, have only a few 
ease your own Gun g at home, in a room, yard or : : 

field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- WALTER R. ALLEN hs sg —_ tips arranged — | ws eng 4 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. STONE RIDGE, YORK CO. to Nov. 25th. Write for ao references, etc. 
Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Natura Way N. B. CANADA CAMP CHAMPLA 

to Breax Your Dos. Wire Western Union, Woodstock, N. B. E. L. Hughes, Mer. Treut Mills, Ontario 





Descrrptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc aNnp Tratninc AppPLiances; also 


Simpce Doc Docrorine. a 0 8] E 4 
1 year sub. to Fietp anp STREAM 4 Bisel §3 FOR BIG GAME Deer, bear, etc, The record moose kill for the Prov- 
at the M. 


Book (paper cover) .............<seseesees ince of Ontario for seat was made he M. U. 
$ Moose, deer, bear. Comfortable clean BATES CAMPS, METAGAMA, N. OUT. Ale, many 
i 


, $4.00 
° Cleveland w 6 in on 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 camps; good food, good beds, good than a oromios! int Interesting folder on request. Write 
re— 


Sold only with a year’s subscription M. U. BATES, 
DICK SHAW Canterbury, N. B., Canada 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. was Box 1, Metagama (via Cartier), N. Ont. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S SURPLUS 
DEER 


HAT the state of Pennsylvania 

should in this year of 1928 find 

it necessary to permit the shooting 

of does in order to reduce an un- 
mz —— surplus of deer seems para- 
doxical, view of the fact that twenty 
years eee ” the deer were almost extinct 
in that state. 

It was in 1907 that a law was obtained 
in Pennsylvania to protect female deer 
and fawns and to allow killing of bucks 
only. As is usually the case when such a 
law is first proposed, there was strong op- 
position to it on the part of sportsmen, 
and it was secured only after much effort 
and vigorous campaigning on the part of 
the members of the Game Commission. 
Once obtained, the law has remained on 
the statute books ever since, and hunting 
of bucks only has been permitted each 
year, without exception. 

Beginning with a stock of probably less 
than 1,000 deer in the entire state in 1907 
and the introduction of a few purchased 
from other states, the deer supply of the 
state has increased until now it is esti- 
mated that there are over a million within 
its confines. Many of the areas are so over- 
stocked that during the past winter and 
spring losses from starvation were alarm- 
ing. 

In 1923 the State Game Commission 
proposed a plan to allow the limited kill- 
ing of does in certain areas where the 
increase was apparent and where there 
was complaint from farmers that the deer 
were becoming obnoxious. Public senti- 
ment, however, had changed in the years of 
female and fawn protection to such an ex- 
tent that there was vociferous opposition 
to any regulation which would permit the 
killing of does. This prevented the carry- 
ing out of the commission's plans. 

Last year a special open season on does 
only was permitted in certain counties 
after the regular hunting season. A con- 
siderable number were disposed of in this 
way, but apparently not enough to relieve 
the situation. 

The State Game Commission recently 
asked the U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey to detail an expert to make a survey 
and report his findings. Mr. Vernon Bailey, 
field naturalist of the Bureau, was detailed 
for this purpose. His report is published 
practically in full in the June-July issue 
of American Game, the bulletin of the 
American Game Protective Association. 

Mr. Bailey's report is exceedingly inter- 
esting. He describes in detail the conditions 
found in various counties, where there was 
evidence of hundreds of yearling deer hav- 
ing died of starvation, the loss having been 
confined largely to the yearlings. The 
older animals were able to reach higher 
than the younger in browsing. Consequent- 
ly, the smaller animals, being deprived of 
food, died in large numbers, polluting 
many of the mountain streams with their 
festering carcasses. 

Mr. Bailey’s report described the various 
kinds of plants which he found being 
eaten by the deer, which include prac- 
tically all kinds of vegetation existing in 
the localities where the deer were. Very 


few plants were not utilized for food. 
Many of the stomachs of the dead deer 
were found to be filled with masses of 


masticated plant fiber, bark, buds, leaves 
and other material from woody plants, 
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which were evidently lacking in sufficient 
nourishment to prevent starvation. Many 
of the stomachs were found crammed with 
leaves of the laurel, which led to a suspi- 
cion that this species of plant might be 
poisonous to deer. This, however, was 
discounted by Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey made suggestions for reliev- 
ing the situation by planting various kinds 
of trees and shrubs, but said he believed 
that the only method by which the immedi- 
ate surplus could be reduced was to permit 
the killing of a larger number of deer by 
sportsmen. This has been provided for 
by a regulation of the commission, under 
the terms of which during this year there 
will be no killing of buck deer in Pennsyl- 
vania, the killing being limited to adult 
female deer only. By this means it is 
expected to reduce the number of deer and 
restore the proportion of the sexes to a 
proper balance. 


HUNTERS INCREASING 
IN NUMBERS 


HE number of licensed gunners in 
the United States and Alaska ex- 

ceeded 6,000,000 for the season 1926-27, 
the revenue accruing to the several states 
irom the sale of licenses for that season 
amounting to approximately $8,000,000. 
Detailed figures have been compiled by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and they show a substantial in- 
crease Over previous years, the increase 
over 1925-26 being nearly a million. 

New York State, with 602,414 licenses 
and fees of over $800,000, headed the list 
both in number of licenses and money re- 
turns. These figures, however, include ang- 
ling licenses, because that state issues a 
combined shooting, angling and trapping 
license and no separate licenses. Pennsyl- 
vania comes next with 520,574 licenses and 
$649,549.10 money returns. 

A number of states now combine both 
hunting and fishing in one license. 

Alaska requires no resident shooting li- 
cense. Only 182 non-resident and alien 
licenses were sold in the territory during 
the season referred to. 


FEW BIRD INTRODUCTIONS 


SUCCESSFUL 

TUDENTS of bird and game life will 

find a recent publication of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey en- 
titled “Wild Birds Introduced or Trans- 
planted in North America” by Dr. John 
>. Phillips, the eminent ornithologist, of 
great value and interest. Dr. Phillips has 
made an exhaustive search of all available 
records and reports, including files of local 
newspapers, individual diaries and records, 
and public records, in compiling his pub- 
lication. 

Many attempts were made years ago to 
introduce foreign game birds into America. 
Having been unsuccessful, they were for- 
gotten. The only conspicuous success has 
been the introduction of the pheasant. 
More recently considerable success has at- 
tended the transplanting of the Hungarian 
or European partridge. The Mexican bob- 
white quail have been brought into the 
United States in considerable numbers 
for a good many years with apparent suc- 


cess. The native quail have also been trans- 
planted from one state to another to a 
great extent. 

Two foreign non-game species of birds, 
the introduction of which has been a con- 
spicuous success, are the English sparrow 
and the starling, both of which are ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in this country. It 
is gratifying to know that the English 
sparrow seems to be on the decrease after 
reaching its peak. 

Dr. Phillips’ pamphlet is issued as 
Technical Bulletin 61-T, and may be ob- 
tained free upon application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


CHANGES IN BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


HE Division of Game and Bird 

Reservations and the Division of 
Migratory Treaty and Lacey Acts Ad- 
ministration of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey have been consoli- 
dated recently to prevent overlapping of 
activities. The consolidated division will 
be in charge of Col. Harold P. Sheldon, 
recently Chief U. S. Game Warden, whose 
title is now U. S. Game Conservation 
Officer. 

The United States Game Wardens will 
now be known as United States Game 
Protectors, and the Reservation Wardens 
as Reservation Protectors. The titles of 
the United States Deputy Game Wardens 
will remain as heretofore. 

Maj. E. A. Goldman, who has been in 
charge of the Division of Bird and Game 
Reservations, has been assigned to scien- 
tific research work, for which he is espe- 
cially well qualified on account of the 
many years of experience he has had in 
investigation work for the Bureau. 

Another change made some time ago, 
which has not been noted in this service, 
was the retirement of Dr. A. K. Fisher as 
head of the Division of Economic In- 
vestigations and in charge of the rodent 
and predatory animal control operations 
of the Bureau. Dr. Fisher was succeeded 
in this Division by Stanley P. Young of 
Colorado. Mr. Young, who was trained 
in the University of Michigan, has had a 
number of years’ experience in the preda- 
tory animal control work in the Southwest. 
He has passed through all the different 
grades of that branch of the service and 
has a background of extensive experience. 

Dr. Fisher, whose retirement has come 
on account of age limitations, will remain 
with the Bureau and will continue eco- 
nomic ornithological research work, in 
which he has already established an inter- 
national reputation. It is expected that Dr. 
Fisher will issue important publications 
on the economic status of various species 
of birds from time to time. 


LIVE STARLINGS FOR TARGETS 


HE European starling, which has be- 
come something of a nuisance in 
northeastern United States, is used ex- 
tensively in Australia as a target for trap- 
shooting ; in fact, most of the shooting in 
Australia is done on starling targets. 
The use of the starling for this pur- 
pose in the United States is an innovation, 
but some starling shoots have recently 
been held in Pennsylvania, where millions 
of these birds are becoming obnoxious to 
farmers. The public is interested in reduc- 
ing their numbers: in fact, farmers called 
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upon the sportsmen’s associations to help 
them get rid of these pests. 

The starling, which is about the size 
of the common blackbird, is a more dif- 
ficult target than the blue rock, and it 
requires accurate shooting to make a good 
score. The starlings for use as targets are 
captured in their roosts in barns at night. 

On January 14, 1928, eight hundred star- 
lings were used as targets in a shoot by 
the Harrisburg Sportsmen’s Association. 
One marksman made a score of 76 out of 
100. Other shoots have been held since 
by this club, and other clubs are said 
to have taken it up. The use of live targets 
is prohibited by law in most states. 


FARMERS OBJECT TO KILLING 
PHEASANTS 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 

there is considerable feeling among 
many farmers where pheasants are plenti- 
ful that they are injurious to agricultural 
interests in that they do at times eat grow- 
ing crops to some extent, it is also true 
that whenever steps are taken to control 
the number of pheasants by killing them 
off, very strenuous objections are heard 
from the farmers themselves. 

A ‘situation of this kind has recently 
arisen in Oregon, where the State Game 
Commission instituted an investigation of 
the food habits of the pheasant. It was 
ordered that five pheasants each month 
be killed in each of ten Oregon counties, 
and the contents of their crops and gizzards 
be scientifically examined so that exact 
information might be had of the character 
of their food throughout the year. 

As soon as this order was issued, pro- 
tests from farmers began to be received 
by the commission against the killing of 
the birds. The investigation is a very meri- 
torious one indeed and will doa great deal 
to set at rest the disputed question of 
the food habits of this species of game. 
Any rational attempt to secure basic facts 
on which to frame methods of administer- 
ing game should have whole-hearted en- 
couragement. 

Enemies of the pheasant maintain that 
he is destructive, while on the other hand 
it is claimed by sportsmen that harmful 
seeds and insects will predominate in the 
average dietary of the pheasant for the 
year. 

It is hoped that the Oregon Commis- 
sion’s plan of investigation will be carried 
through. 


WILL BARNES, VETERAN, 
RETIRES 


ILL C. BARNES, who retired July 

Ist as Assistant U. S. Forester in 
Charge of Range Management after twen- 
ty-one years in the U. S. Forest Service, 
is one of the few connecting links between 
the present and the days of the buffalo and 
the Texas longhorn. 

Though Mr. Barnes has reached the age 
of retirement, he will not relinquish his 
activities and will continue in government 
service as Secretary of the U. S. Geo- 
graphic Board. 

Mr. Barnes has had an extremely varied 
career as soldier, cattlkeman and public 
official. Born in San Francisco June 21, 
1858, his first interest was in music, and 
he received considerable musical education. 
His adventurous spirit, however, took him 
to Arizona while yet a boy, and he be- 
came identified with the early pioneer 


life of that state. During the Apache In- 
dian War in Arizona, he served in the 
United States Army as first-class sergeant 
in the Signal Corps. In recognition of out- 
standing valor in line of duty when he 
made his way through hostile Indian lines 
to secure relief for his besieged detach- 
ment, he was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor in September, 1881. 

Mr. Barnes had many years of experi- 
elce as a practical stockman on the ranges 
of the Southwest. After leaving the mili- 
tary service, he went into the cattle busi- 
ness in Arizona. In 1888 he was appointed 
a member of the Arizona Livestock Sani- 
tary. Board, serving for twelve years. He 
was later a member of the New Mexico 
Cattle Sanitary Board for seven years, 
its secretary for three years, and its 
president for one year. He also served two 
years as Secretary of the Intermountain 
Cattle Growers’ Association, the immediate 
predecessor of the American National 
Livestock Association. He has held a num- 
ber of public positions, including Arizona 
Commissioner to the World's Fair in 1903, 
member of the Arizona State Legislature, 
1891-93, and of the New Mexico Legisla- 
ture, 1901-3. 


SEARCH WARRANTS REQUIRED 


N response to a request for an opinion, 

the attorney-general of Wisconsin holds 
that a game protector has no authority 
in that state to search a fisherman’s creel 
without first obtaining a search warrant, 
although automobiles and railway cars 
may be searched without warrant if the 
officer has reason to believe that they con- 
tain contraband game or fish. 

This ruling, if upheld by the courts, 
practically renders fishing creels immune 
to search, and will hamper game officers 
in their work of checking up the daily 
catch of anglers. 


GAME WARDENS CARRY SNAKE 
MEDICINE 


HE snake-bite outfits carried by 

Pennsylvania game protectors and 
field officers do not include the traditional 
remedy. The outfits consist of a hypo- 
dermic syringe with needles, permanga- 
nate of potash tablets, sterile water, heart 
stimulant (in tablet form) and a ligature. 


The outfit is packed in a metal case which 
can easily be carried in an outdoor kit. 
These outfits are carried only by wardens 
patrolling districts infested by poisonous 
reptiles. 


ORGANIZING “NATURE 
GUARDIANS” 


WO of the Southern States have in- 

augurated a very important educa- 
tional movement among the boys and girls. 
It was started by Commissioner Peter S. 
Twitty of the Georgia Game and Fish 
Department and has recently been inaug- 
urated in Louisiana. The movement has 
taken the form of the organization of 
boys and girls as “Nature Guardians,” 
the members of which are pledged to pro- 
tect and preserve the wild life, including 
animals, birds and plants. 

The lack of information about the com- 
mon things about us is almost beyond 
belief, and an organization such as this 
will do more than anything else, not only 
to inform the young generation but to 
create an interest and love for the wild 
creatures and desire to protect and care 
for them. Very few people, comparatively, 
are able to identify common birds and 
plants, which is not as it should be and 
accounts in a measure for the prevalent 
lack of interest in their preservation. 

Members of the “Nature Guardians” 
subscribe to the following pledge: 

“Upon my honor as a Nature Guardian, 
I promise to help take care of all our nat- 
ural friends, to guard and protect them 
to the best of my ability, and, as far as 
possible, influence others to do the same. 

“1. I will not injure or kill a bird, fish 
or animal in violation of the law. 

“2. I will try to preserve the forests and 
wild flowers from destruction by fire or 
otherwise. 

“3. I will assist whenever possible the 
conservation agents in caring for these, 
my friends. 

“4. I will familiarize myself with the 
game laws of my State so as to learn 
how best to protect and guard the Great 
Outdoors. 

“All this I promise upon my Word of 
Honor.” 

The movement is of such an excellent 
character that it will probably extend 
throughout the entire country. 
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It won't be long now! 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





The Best of the Grouse 


Autumn days, grouse and woodcock 


FELLOW sportsman rather face- 
tiously observed that the most apt 
and appropriate title for a paper 
devoted to hunting the partridge 

would be “A Glance at the Grouse,” since 
that was about all ever vouchsafed the 
average gunner, and that glimpse not 
long enough, by several seconds, for him 
to do any business. 

Nor is he far from correct, for it is 
odds on that the ruffed grouse is the 
smartest bird that breasts the air before 
the sportsman’s gun. While feathered 
game may come and feathered game may 
go, no variety is ever likely to endanger 
seriously the record long enjoyed by the 
pa’tridge—the most difficult game upon 
which the shotgun is brought to bear. 

I have hunted with but few men who had 
the temerity to‘count empty shells against 
dead birds in grouse shooting. This feath- 
ered whirlwind is the grouse of all the 
grouse, and more charges have flamed 
vainly in the wake of this fan-tailed 
beauty than of all other game combined. 
While listening to the older generation 
of sportsmen before whose guns all the 
varieties of feathered game has had to 
run the gauntlet, I have often been struck 
by the unanimity with which the palm was 
awarded to the ruffed grouse as being 
the one bird that had always stirred their 
pulse the most. 

The reason therefor, I think, was 
best summed up by a veteran gunner of 
ninety-four, at whose farm I was once 
leaving my rig. Said he, standing in 
his garden and lamenting that crops pre- 
vented his toddling along over to the 
pasture for a shot, “I loved the pa’tridge 
shootin’ best, ‘cause that bird allus licked 
me the oftenest.” 

And so it is, and always will be. If one 
hunts where grouse are grouse today, no 
shot can be rightly blamed for taking every 
advantage possible in the circumvention of 
his game. Even then one will find him- 
self apt to be out-generaled more than 
half the time. But all of this only adds 
further luster to the pursuit of this 
most worth-while of all the grouse. 

The ruffed grouse has ever been the 
one bird that baffled most those who were 
acknowledged masters of the gun. Captain 
Bogardus, in his prime without a peer as 


By CHARLES B. MORSS 


a field shot, freely conceded it to be the 
“toughest proposition” with which he had 
to deal as a market hunter, and he paid 
it scant attention when anything else was 
about to work upon. Dr. Carver, wizard 
that he was with the rifle on moving game, 
when he desired a string of pa’tridge, left 
that weapon at home and took precious 
good care to go after them with a shotgun. 

The redoubtable Edwin Sandys, able 
and companionable hunter if there ever 
was one, never passed up a chance to em- 
brace the rare opportunity of a shot at a 
treed grouse, or one caught on the ground, 
knowing full well such numbers, even in a 
long lifetime, would never weigh heavily 
upon his conscience. A present day shotgun 
authority avers he would not be disposed 
to lecture any man for taking the field 


The snowy owl—a hunter of game that 
recognizes no bag limits 





overs, plenty of birds—the hunter’s cup is full 


after this bird with a bell-muzzled fowling- 
piece capable of spraying a thicket from 
end to end with leaden hail. 

No, the ruffed grouse is a bird to love 
and hunt for its own sake. He is a hard 
bird to handle at best and one that offers 
few chances to pick shots. In the vast 
majority of cases the gun must be swung 
swift and true on a whizzing form when, 
where and as found, and the bird nailed 
fairly on the wing if at all. Yet it is 
certain that the roving pa’tridge hunter 
gets more thrills for his action out of his 
sport than falls to the lot of probably 
any other wing shot, and he who fairly 
bags a string of these noble birds has 
accomplished the most brilliant feat of 
arms the sporting field affords. 

Perhaps the sole fault of the ruffed 
grouse is that there is hardly enough 
of him in any one place. His numbers, 
except in a few favored localities, are 
apt to be of an unknown quantity and a 
bit too uncertain for the average sports- 
man—too long between drinks, as it were. 
But for many he is the sole magnet and 
possesses irresistible charm. I have often 
gunned a full day in hard-hunted country 
with men who, far from bagging a bird, 
got nota single shot, yet were content and 
counted the day far from lost because 
they had heard and seen a grouse flush 
and take the air. 


NLIKE that new game bird, the 
pheasant, who is never averse to using 
his heels to save his head, this grouse re- 
verses the order and is ever quick to use 
head and wings rather than his pedal ex- 
tremities. Brave, dashing, even defiant 
when face danger he must, yet he is 
past master in side-stepping the issue 
whenever possible, even to the point of 
deserting, for the time being, his fa- 
vorite runs and thickets, when too often 
molested, for some tract where you might 
least expect to find him 
Among several examples that come to 
mind of this sort of temporary absence 
from usual haunts, I recall most pleasantly 
one such occurrence in particular. It de- 
veloped one of those little red-letter field 
experiences which mean so much to sports- 
men and, more by good luck than man- 
agement, resulted in a limit bag and, on 
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the whole, about as satisfying an experi- 
ence with grouse as ever befell my lot. 

It was by mere coincidence toward 
the close of one season that while in town 
I should run into a former comrade-in- 
arms whom I had not seen for many a 
hunter’s moon. Like many another char- 
acter of the back-country farms, this 
worthy was an inveterate hunter of the 
hard-hitting type, with a vast enthusiasm 
for grouse hunting in particular. In talk- 
ing over old times and new, it came out that 
each still had some birds to go on the 
season's limit; so it was jointly proposed 
to take the field the following day and 
attempt to round out the bag. 

While, all things considered, grouse pro- 


vide the most difficult of our shooting, 
covers will vary ‘n type and degree, some 
The “patridge” is the 
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being easier to traverse and obtain a shot 
in than others. My friend lived in a 
notoriously hard-hunted section. Knowing 
that heavy toll had already been levied in 
territory where the “going was good,” 

we chose a tract usually avoided because 
of its roughness and density as likely to 
provide the most starts and which, by the 
way, neither had visited for several seasons. 


ITH both dogs on the shelf from 

hard work, we felt should we down 
a husky brace apiece in that cover ‘twould 
be ample reward, for they would literally 
have to be pried out by the sweat of one’s 
brow and with much striving and vexa- 
tion of spirit. But I have always had a 
weakness for still-hunting this bird and 
feel prouder of one killed fair and square 


king of all the grouse 
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by crafty scouting than three bagged over 
a dog. 

One of the present day problems of 
sportsmen is the posted farm. When, after 


a late start, we reached our objective 
shortly before noon, it was to find every- 
thing had changed hands since our last 


visit and the grounds generously and 
properly placarded. However, few indeed 
are the rural folk to whom the geuial 
and gentlemanly stranger appeals in vail 
in seeking permission to try to find a bird. 
It has been my experience that diplomatic 
relations will always establish and cement 
the firmest friendship between farmer and 
sportsman. 

Our host now proceeded to give us a 
pointer or two regarding his cover. Said 
he: “I used ter gun a lot as a young feller. 
Don't get much time nowadays, but I’m 
still interested in game.” 

Waving his hand across the small lake 
before us, he continued: “I callate thar’s 
birds over on yonder ridge and in the 
gullies, but thar’s something kinder curious 
‘bout it. Bin fellers in thar right along 
all fall, but they don’t seem ter do much. 
Hard goin’, guess, an’ the birds gives ‘em 
the slip right along, somehow. Some days 
can’t find any; other days run onto ’em 
whar it's thick, chase “em round fer a 
spell, an’ they all drop out of sight. Can't 
find ‘em nowhars. But they must be 
‘round ‘cause they allus works back agin, 
but dummed if I understan’ whar they goes 
ter.” 

We didn’t either, but we were destined 
to learn. As we took the path over the dam 
he called after: “Two sports found ’em 
in thar yesterday, but they wus too smart 
fer ’em, an’ all got away. Here’s luck, an’ 
may ye find an’ get the best of ’em.” 

Man and nature had combined to make 
the old cover seemingly a more perfect 
haunt for grouse than ever. The heavy 
timber, long since gone, had been replaced 
with the tangled thicket, dim brake and 
dark ravine among the second growth. 
Though we slipped softly up the runs, 
dipped into pockets and circled the mounds, 
where many a sign betrayed the past pres- 
ence of a bird, no roar of w ing or glimpse 
of hurtling form rewarded an hour’s steady 
travel. 

We finally met at the base of a pine- 
tufted knoll and charted out a new course. 
Scarce had my companion disappeared be- 
hind its shoulder than the air suddenly 
shook as something leaped to life on my 
side and ducked over the brow in his di- 
rection before gun could be raised. But 
quick ears had caught the signal, and came 
then the snappy crash of nitro. I topped the 
rise to find my friend had let down a 
bouncing old drummer. 


E thought him a good one for a 

starter, as indeed he was. Joe, whose 
blood was now up, would fain have kept 
on, but it was long past time for eats; so 
we stopped to grub up. Both lunch and 
pipe were good—all the better because de- 
layed for an hour. We sprawled and loafed 
gloriously for a spell in the golden weather. 
The cold fall rains had come and gone; 
and so had the squaw winter, with its 
skiff or two of snow. 

Now the land lay wrapped and dream- 
ing in the serene glory of Indian sum- 
mer, with its strange and mysterious haze. 
Over all, the late autumnal sun shed down 
its genial warmth, mellowing every im- 
pulse of the human heart. In the distant 
grove gray squirrels barked raucously and 
rattled a tattoo of shagbarks from the 
hickories.. Crows drifted above the dark 
cedars on lazy wing, and wheeling hawks 
flung down their hunting cry. And from 
far above them in the misty blue came 
faintly the bugle-like clangor of wild geese 








as the living wedge drove steadily on and 
disappeared in the southern horizon. 

Birds or no birds, it was quite enough 
just to be alive and afield on such a day. 
But my more practical-minded companion 
“lowed” a little more game in the bag 
would more nearly approach his idea as 
to the general fitness of things. So, picking 
up the guns, we journeyed on to spend 
the better half of the afternoon combing 
out the remaining cover, which netted 
naught beyond a brace of winged vermin 
in the shape of owl and goshawk. 

The shadows had begun to pile in the 
thickets when, in following a cart path, we 
emerged on the brow of a bluff facing west 
at the lower end of the sheet of water 
previously spoken of. As we surveyed the 
prospect Joe’s boot kicked something. 
Reaching down, he picked up a cast- 
off horse shoe, spat, wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand, and with a doleful 
look asked if I believed in such things. 

I advised him that I thought his token 
had arrived too late in the day to do any 
good. Using it for a pointer, he called at- 
tention to an open grazing pasture on the 
opposite side of a long finger of marsh run- 
ning out of the pond at our feet. “Last 
trip I made down here,” he said, “I came 
out right here after killing me a mess of 
birds an’ cut round this lower end, as it’s 
no farther than the way we come in to 
get back. An’ right in the fringe of light 
stuff over t’other side I stopped a fine 
woodcock. Might be ’nother one now; 
‘twas just about this time.” 


OW a late-November cock is, with 
many, about the choicest game that 
I had once heard Joe say he had “as 
lief” have a pair of the fat half-pounders 
as a string of grouse. As much to humor 
him as anything, I told him to lead on, 
though one of us at least had faint hope 
and no expectation that anything would 
come of it. 

As there were no quail in the section, 
I had never been into the pasture in ques- 
tion, as no one would have any license to 
expect a grouse there, unless a stray bird 
perhaps in the “crazy season.” But for a 
good mile—in fact, right up to the back 
of the milk house—the grazing ground, 
studded with beds of huckleberry, was 
edged along pond and swamp with a 
straggling fringe of alder, birch, dwarf 
cedar and juniper some ten feet wide. 
A cow trail ran through this fringe, which 
was about thick enough in spots for an 
odd cock to straggle into. 

As we hopped the brook and hit the 
pasture sod I started to remark as much, 
which in turn started an explosion from a 
savin at the base of a barberry bush at 
our feet. A cock grouse tore out as only 
a scared grouse can tear when caught a 
long way from heavy cover. Straight 
across the open marsh it boomed, two guns 
flashing as one, and out of a cloud of 
delicate feathers the bird sank with a 
heavy splash among the brakes. 

We flipped a coin to see who should 
off with boots and socks and do the re- 
trieving act. Joe lost. While he was 
about it I turned to investigate an apple 


flies. 


tree of “native fruit” near by, hoping to 
find a frozen toddy or two. Something 
scuttled from beneath it into a mat of 


huckleberry bushes. Thinking to dislodge 
a bunny, I gave the clump a vigorous kick. 


The supposed rabbit burst into flight. 
A tippeted beauty took off at electric 


speed, shedding most of its tail as the 
right barrel spoke. Catching the left full 
amidships, it spatted the water squarely 
in front of the returning Joe. 

The ruffed grouse is sort of a conun- 
drum in many ways, and one never knows 
exactly what he'll do next or where he'll 


The Best of the Grouse 


flush from. Where a single bird or pair 
jump from such ground as we were on, 
it is always well to proceed warily. Ground 
good for one bird may be as attractive 
to several, although each individual re- 
mains some distance from the others. 

Beds of late pasture clover ran along 
the edge of the narrow strip. Grouse are 
very fond of this, and until winter sets 
- are apt to be in any fair shelter near 

As our fringe straggled a good mile 
kee abutting the farmyard, we fig- 
ured another shot as not impossible, though 
we were hardly prepared for what hap- 
pened. 

A short distance from where we had 
let down the grouse lay a little sag in 
the level surface. Through this ran a 
trickle from a springhead a few rods back 


in the field, the spongy soil being covered 
with sapling growth of black alder and 
clinging vine. The misty air seemed to 
whisper of game here, among the pearly 
scales of the everlasting and twining masses 
of the bittersweet. For a moment, on 
entering the tall, slim stems, all was still. 
Then, with rippling rush of silken wings, 
a woodcock towered—and crumpled at the 
top of its rise to my companion’s load. 


| ee cocks sometimes travel in pairs. 
With the report another tortoise-shell- 
backed beauty flickered up and away. 
Clearly shone the rich brown tints over 
matted rib, and the gun seemed pointed 
just right; but somehow that twittering 
form sped on despite my best efforts to 
stop it. It curled (Continued on paye 65) 


He had dropped the brace of woodcock neatly 
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To get the most out of walleye fishing, try casting for them 


The Ubiquitous Walleye 


Whether you call him pike-perch, wall-eyed pike or jack 
salmon, he is a lot of fun and the best pan fish of them all 


LL over Canada and in many of the 
northern parts of the United States 
the wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch, 
goes under the name of pickerel. 

The French Canadians, who traditionally 
like to name things in their native tongue, 
often call this fish doré. Once in a while 
the pickerel classification even invades the 
southern home of the fish. 

Away down south, in the big rivers, 
particularly those of the mountain country, 
you are going to run into considerable puz- 
zlement in the way of classification. In 
some places every member of the finny 
tribe which belongs to the family Esocidae 
or resembles it in any way whatever is 
called jack. Jack may, therefore, refer to 
pike, the true muskies of the Appalachian 
or Cumberland region, the pickerel or the 
pike-perch. Over in the mountains of 
Missouri and Arkansas, the natives con- 
tinually allude to the walleyes as jack 
salmon, and once in a while as California 
salmon. In Pennsylvania they can not 
somehow resist the temptation of localiz- 
ing this fish, so they bestow on it the name 
Susquehanna salmon, as though it were in 
reverence of their famous stream. 

When a boy, I often caught walleyes 
with my father on occasional visits to 
northern waters. But later, in the Ozarks, 
I was quite puzzled as to the classification 
of a certain fish which the natives referred 
to as jack salmon. This happened nearly 
thirty years ago, about the time I was 
awkwardly trying to master the delicate 
intricacies of thumbing a quadruple multi- 
plying reel which was a marvel at back- 
lashing. 

I was away up on Current River, camped 
on a bar across from Phillip’s Bluff. There 
were moments, though seldom, in which I 
did not achieve a backlash. By force or 
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some other sort of striving, I could oc- 
casionally shoot a lure to the deep water 
along the bluff across the river. This time 
I had a number four spoon and a large 
weighted red ibis fly attached to it. 

It was late in the evening, and my ob- 
jective was above a big rock back from the 
current in a small, though deep, eddy into 
which a spring emptied. Time and again, 
while drifting by this place in a boat, I 
had taken from it splendid small-mouths. I 
reached it and. permitted the lure to go 
deep, for it would swing up-stream and 
then out into the swift water. That was 
one time I did not create a backlash. 


Changing the plug 





By OZARK RIPLEY 


Suddenly there was a rather appreciable 
resistance. My first conjecture was that 
I had hooked on to a rock in the bed of the 
stream. But when the obstacle began to 
dash around the eddy and then suddenly 
bolt for the deep, swift water, I knew full 
well it was no rock but some finny member 
of the locality which was offering re- 
markably strenuous resistance to my tackle. 

After a time I brought to the gravel the 
largest walleye I have ever seen in all my 
life. My hillbilly companion shouted, 
“That's shore the bigges’ jack salmon I 
ever seed in all my life!” Then was dis- 
closed the identity of the fish which the 
natives talked about so frequently. 

In the South, practically all my wall- 
eyes have been taken on rivers. Perhaps 
others have caught them in lakes, but I 
have never succeeded in doing so. I have 
also found that many cold-water streams 
below the Mason and Dixon line have their 
peculiarities. In some I can lure the wall- 
cyes only where the bed of the river is 
smooth and s sandy and the water deep, cold 
and of exceeding clarity. In others for- 
tune favors in fairly deep, swift water 
where rocks abound. 


N many of the Southern mountain rivers, 

only occasionally is a walleye taken 
in summer. When the first frost arrives 
and the leaves commence to fall, they 
begin “hittin’,” and they continue into 
spring until warm weather arrives. Then 
they quit, except sporadically, until fall 
comes again. 

I lived on one stream in the Ozark 
Mountains where the walleyes grew larger 
than on any other of my fishing acquaint- 
ance. In all that time I caught only two 
with artificial lures in the summer time. 
Strange to say, I have never seen a fish 








landed there which weighed less than a 
pound and one-half, nor have I ever beheld 
a young walleye. Despite this, I have 
seen them spawn very early in the year. 
Where the little chaps hide until they reach 
a certain size is beyond my ken, though I 
have tried ever so hard to discover it. 

In the north country, it is mighty hard, 
as far west as Lake of the Woods, to get 
away from the walleyes, particularly if a 
stream is at all large and widens out into 
lake spreads. In the Nipigon I thought pos- 
sibly I had evaded them. Lo and behold! 
right in a bit of swirling backwater, close 
to the rapids, almost in the village, I took 
two in succession one evening while using 
large flies for large trout. Then fater on, 
in the last lake of the chain, I discovered 
that in the upper part they were very 
abundant. 

Next, the swift reaches of the little 
Jackfish River premised an absence of 
walleyes. I felt almost certain that this 
would be the case. Yet the very first eve- 
ning a walleye of formidable size struck 
a grizzly king viciously in the very place 
where, a few minutes before, I had landed 
a splendid red-spotted brook trout. I was 
not the least aggrieved, for it offered a 
change in our menu. There is no fresh- 
water fish which, for eating, surpasses the 
walleye. 


HEN I regard seriously the game 

or fighting qualities of these fish, I 
have to guide my opinion by memories 
of localities. In some parts they come in 
without a struggle. In others, they certain- 
ly cut up rough when they feel the restraint 
of the hook and do everything to effect 
their escape except break water. Only 
seldom have I beheld one make an appre- 
ciable aerial flight above water. 

Last summer in a quiet, sheltered lake 
in central Quebec, I came upon a large 
number of walleyes that were the most 
sluggish sort of fighters. It was hard to 
realize that fish of their size would make 
no greater effort to effect their freedom. 


e U Diquitous Walleye 


Fighting was not a part of their program, 
though they were of firm flesh and in every 
respect in excellent condition. 

Shortly after, I went to Red Pine Chute, 
on Kipawa Lake. I was told that there 
were no fish there but gray trout (lake 
trout) and pickerel (wall-eyed pike). This 
was true so far as my experiences were 
concerned. Logs were coming down the 
chute all the time I was there. To the right 
of the rock upon which I stood was a tre- 
mendous number of logs held in a boom. 


CAST right into the current, not over 

sixty, or seventy feet from me. The lure 
swung in toward the boom almost every 
time. As the line passed the boom I re- 
trieved it. A walleye would rush out and 
seize it. These chaps certainly did fight. 
They rushed hither and yon, bored and 
achieved every stunt credited to the bass 
family except leap. In every instance they 
fought as hard as the walleyes of the cold, 
swift, Southern mountain streams. 

On a trip of any duration I fancy 
that I take along almost every casting- and 
fly-rod lure manufactured. I first began 
with a revolving spoon. Then I tried dart- 
ing types of spoons, metal lures and pork- 
rind baits. Last of all I used wooden plugs. 
Which brought most strikes? Apparently, 
one attracted as much attention as any 
other. Those walleyes responded to abso- 
lutely everything I sent to them. 

When the sun came from behind some 
clouds and shone brightly they suddenly 
quit striking. After that, one would never 
have thought, from the resultless casts, 
that a walleye existed in the country. Just 
at sunset, in the same place, they began 
striking again, with even more consistency 
and abandon than they had in the morning. 

The best sport obtainable with walleyes 
is through the bait-casting art. I have taken 
them occasionally with wet flies tied on 1/0 
and 2/0 hooks, and sometimes with bass 
bugs. When this inclination occurred, the 
favorites were Parmacheene belle, Lord 
Baltimore and ibis with a white tippet. 


I would never recommend fly-casting for 
them as a dependable sport. When they 
hit this sort of millinery, I regarded it as 
a rare exception, for I never observed them 
do it with any pronounced regularity. 

Much of my early success came from the 
use of pork strips and almost any sort of 
a spinner with a weighted fly attached. 
In those early days I had lots of strikes 
but very few fish. Therefore I observed 
matters pretty carefully and noticed that 
the fish hung on for a moment midway of 
the strip. This was the reason they did not 
get hooked. I shortened the pork strip, but 
not —<o to lose the wiggle. Thereafter 
I caught fish. 

Later on, the feather-casting minnow 
weighted to about one-half an ounce, be- 
came the favorite with me. It still is a 
favorite. I always use a short pork strip 
with it. That little wiggling end seems 
to have a remarkable attraction for wall- 
eyes. Cast it out into their lurking places. 
Let it sink deep before you make the re- 
covery ; in fact, as deep as you can without 
hooking on to a log or rock. Then reel 
in slowly and in a jerky manner. If there 
is a walleye around, you can depend upon 
almost instantly getting attention from it. 


EEP-GOING underwater plugs are 
sure killers for walleyes. But the 
same can also be said for what is known 
as the semi-underwater sort—the kind 
which floats when at rest and goes down 
under the water quite a way when it is 
retrieved. My preference is for the white 
body and red head coloration. Never work 
your plug through the water fast. Just 
keep it moving enough to create a side- 
to-side darting and an occasional roll, like 
a crippled minnow. Mr. Walleye will cer- 
tainly respond to such enticement if he 
is anywhere about. 

The wobbling and darting spoons of 
standard sizes, weighing from one-quarter 
of an ounce to five-eighths, are also ex- 
cellent lures. I like them with one side 
copper or nickel (Continued on page 65) 


Always try the eddying backwaters when after walleyes 
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EDITORIAL 


HENEVER a game con- 

servation measure of any 
description is introduced in Con- 
gress, 2 howl goes up against 
the bill on the premise that it will establish an army of 
Federal game wardens. This contention is usually first 
voiced by a Congressman or Senator who probably op- 
poses the bill simply because it was introduced by a 
man of the opposite political faith. 

This argument has played an important part in the 
various campaigns to pass the Game Refuge Bill. Ori- 
ginated at Washington, it echoed and reechoed across 
the country. Individuals from remote rural districts 
wrote their Congressmen in opposition to the bill and 
gave this argument as their main reason. 

FIELD AND STREAM believes, after most careful 
consideration, that one of the crying needs in con- 
servation work today is more game wardens. We need 
more wardens, both Federal and state. A brief review 
of recent game-law convictions should convince any 
man that police protection must be accorded the game 
to hold in check that vicious minority which knows no 
law except personal greed. 

On April 10, 1928, Federal wardens secured two con- 
victions which should convince United States Senators 
and Congressmen honestly interested in game conserv- 
ation that conditions in Washington, D. C., at least, 
are pretty rotten. For some time reports had been cur- 
rent that wild ducks were being sold in Center Market. 
Pause and reflect that the sale of wild ducks has been 
outlawed under Federal statute since the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act was passed, July 3, 1918. 

One of the Federal wardens finally obtained suffi- 
cient evidence to convict two of the largest wild-fowl 
bootleggers. These men were fined $300 each, together 
with costs. A stiff fine, but what a pity it wasn’t heavier ! 

On April 9, Judge Faris of the Eastern District of 
Missouri heavily fined two offenders for shooting wild 
ducks from a motor-boat. More power to this judge! 
He holds the law in high esteem, for he fined each of 
these men $500 and costs, which amounted to $63.26 
additional. 

Five men were apprehended by Federal wardens in 
the vicinity of Reelfoot Lake for selling wild ducks. 
Four of these escaped with fines of from $25 to $75 
each, but the fifth man was sentenced to forty days 
in jail. 

We repeat that more Federal wardens are needed for 
work of this kind. 


From 
Washington 


ANY years ago G. O. Shields 

In coined the expression “game 

South Dakota hog” as a fitting name for the un- 

mentionable who has no respect for 

the birds and animals that furnish him sport, and who 
cares less for the rights of his fellow man. 

Last fall, five of this breed—Hugo Ebsjornsson, 
Alvin L. Lagergren, Dr. A. Wright Robinson, P. W. 
Bergman and Donald Putzier, claiming Litchfield, 
Minnesota, as their home, sallied into South Dakota 
to vent their spleen on the pheasants and the sportsmen 
of that state. Having been informed that these men had 
more birds than the law allowed, Deputy State Game 
Warden Henry Deblon, assisted by Sheriff Warren 
Welch of Codington County, South Dakota, attempted 
to arrest them as they drove through Watertown. 

A real wild west race resulted, in which Sheriff 
Welch was thrown from the car being driven by Deb- 


lon. The sheriff's injuries were such that it was neces- 
sary to take him to the hospital. The warden phoned 
ahead to Sheriff Gerberding of Deuel County, who 
with deputies succeeded in stopping the car and arrest- 
ing the hunters. There were in their possession 330 
pheasants as well as the carcass of a deer. 

The owner of the car, Hugo V. Ebsjornsson, was 
fined $500 and sentenced to 30 days in jail, and Donald 
Putzier, who drove the car, was fined $300. These pen- 
alties were levied for resisting an officer. More was to 
come. When arraigned on the charge of violating the 
game laws, it was found that the men had in possession 
270 more pheasants than the law allowed them and 
what they claimed was mutton was the carcass of an 
illegally killed deer. Rather than stand a jury trial, they 
pleaded guilty to illegal hunting and were each sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail and $100 fine. 

Such treatment should be a warning to other visiting 
law-breakers who choose South Dakota as a place to 
exercise their lust to kill. 


N pioneer days the Texas ran- 
gers were noted far and wide 
for their strict enforcement of 
the law. This body of men, by 
their fearless enforcement of the criminal code of 
Texas, left in that state a sentiment for law observance. 
_ Will J. Tucker, Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sioner of Texas, insists that his wardens live up to the 
example set for them by the rangers of years ago. Mr. 
Tucker is a sportsman. He likes to hunt ; he likes to fish. 
And because these two sports are hobbies with him, he 
realized the necessity for the rigid enforcement of laws 
to preserve the fish and game. 

The following law, which he had enacted into the 
Texas game code, is worthy of adoption by other states : 
“Any person convicted of violating any provisions of 
the game laws of this state shall thereby automatically 
forfeit his license for said season; and, provided fur- 
ther, that any such person so convicted of violating the 
game laws shall not be entitled to receive from the state 
a license to hunt for one year immediately following 
the date of his conviction.” . 

The law also prescribes an additional penalty for 
any violator who purchases or possesses a hunting li- 
cense during the period of one year following a con- 
viction. Of course, it is unlawful to hunt without a 
license, and each conviction adds to the violator another 
year of abstinence from the hunting field. The only way. 
these rights may be restored is through an act of clem- 
ency by the Governor. 

Heavy fines are important in preventing violation. 
Jail sentences undoubtedly have more effect than 
heavy fines. FreLD AND STREAM believes that Mr. 
Tucker has struck a most important chord when he 
prevents violators of the game laws from hunting for 
the period of one year after conviction. 

There are many men who are willing to take a chance 
on breaking the game laws if they feel that the penalty 
will be a small fine. No man saturated with the all-con- 
suming desire to go afield with a gun is going to run 
the risk of forfeiting his hunting rights for a year. 
Other states would do well to follow Mr. Tucker’s lead. 


Ray P HottanR 


Down 
in Texas 
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Stalking 


game with a movie camera demands the utmost caution 


Making Movies 


Hunting with a motion-picture camera requires greater skill than hunting with a gun 


By 


AKING motion pictures of your 

hunting and fishing trips has 

certain attractions which are as 

far ahead of collecting trophies 
as the modern high-powered rifle is ahead 
of the old muzzle-loader. 

In the first pl ice, it is a far greater 
accomplis hess to get good movies of the 
game you are after than it is to bag it 
with a gun. This is as true of quail hunting 
as it is if the object of your quest is a 
grizzly bear. By this, I do not mean that 
the technicalities surrounding the making 
of motion pictures are so inystifying as 
to prohibit satisfactory results. Making 
good movies is really less difficult for the 


average layman than making good still 
pictures with an average camera. But— 


To get good game movies takes a great 
deal more patience, perseverance and 
knowledge of the habits and peculiari- 
ties of what you are after than to shoot 
them. Anybody can shoot game. But not 
every hunter has the knowledge or per- 


severance to bring home the bacon on 
the film. On the other hand, even your 
mediocre successes will be more gratify- 


ing and far more enjoyable to your friends 
than any mounted head or rug that you 
might add to the decorations of your 
home or club. 

The fundamentals of making good game 
movies are few and simple. First, 
close to your game that you can actually 
see the whites of their eyes; and secondly, 
be certain that the lens of your camera is 
pointed in exactly the right direction when 
you are letting the contraption do its stuff. 
That is about all there is to it, except, 
of course, a careful consideration of where* 
the footage and diaphragm indicators are 
set. The rest, or how your subjects act 
for you, is entirely in the hands of the 
gods. 

Naturally, much depends on what sort 
of acamera you use. This, in turn, depends, 
toa large extent, on the size of rubber band 
that it takes to go around your roll of 
bill-payers. Good work demands good tools. 


get so 
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If you are one of those fortunate (7?) 
individuals who don't have to worry about 
the third dimension of their income tax, 
it is probable that the so-called “sixteen 
millimeter” outfit will be advisable. The 
sixteen millimeter refers to the width of 
the film and not the number of miles of it 


He was as tough as he looked. Such pic- 
tures perpetuate the side-lights of a trip 


that must be taken before getting results 


suitable to show to your friends. It is 
the machine for the man of moderate 
means. 

As your camera is responsible for most 


of the technicalities required in the making 
of pictures, it is advisable to get a good 
one. Most all of the portable or hand 


HAROLD McCRACKEN 


cameras used by hunters and sportsmen 
are spring-driven. Any one who can shoot 
a gun can press the release on a spring- 
driven camera. 

There are two or three reliable makes of 
16 mm. cameras on the market. Some are 
a little better than others, and some cost 
quite a bit more than others. There are a 
couple of makes being offered that can 
be bought for not much more than the 
price of an ordinary still camera—but 
some of these are worth no more than 
they are priced. The same applies to the 
projectors, which throw the pictures on 
the screen. 

Whatever make you decide to buy, it 
must be well constructed, so as not to fall 
to pieces under the hard usage that it 
is bound to get on a hunting or fishing 
trip. It should also have a good lens. This 
is a very important part of the equipment. 
The bottom of a milk bottle will not pro- 
duce pictures. 

I advise a lens of F 3.5 speed, or not 
more than F 2.5 speed. If you do not know 
what these letters and figures mean, don't 
worry about it. Mighty few people know 
what they mean. But do not get a lens 
that is labeled lower than F 2.5. The lower 
the numbers the “faster” the lens. This 
does not refer to locomotion, but denotes 
ability to give you a good picture under 
less favorable light conditions. 


HE faster the lens, the shorter the 

“depth of focus.” This last attempt 
to be technical means merely the distance, 
either closer or farther than your distance 
indicator is set, at which your picture will 
be sharp. For instance, if you are filming 
your partner riding across a swollen moun- 
tain stream, and he is fifty feet away from 
the camera at the time, you will get 
sharper detail in the foreground and back- 
ground for a greater distance when using 
a camera with an F 3.5 lens than when 
using an F 1.9 lens. But if it is a dull 
rainy day, or your stream is in a dark 
cafion, you will get a better picture with 
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an F 2.5 lens than with an F 3.5 lens. If 
this doesn’t sound perfectly clear to you, 
the best thing you can do is to forget it. 
And don’t ask any one the why of it, or 
you'll be worse off than before. 

Lenses come also in different “focal 
lengths.” This applies to the degree of 
magnification which they produce on the 
film. The standard lens is what is known 
as a “two-inch” lens. This produces a 
picture practically equivalent, in the 
amount of field which it takes in, to the 
ordinary still camera. A “four-inch” lens 
gives twice the magnification which - 
“two-inch” lens does ; in other words, 
brings the object you are cRaiameaatiies 
nearer by one-half the 
distance. The “six-inch” 
cuts the distance down 
two-thirds. 


HESE are known 

as telephoto lenses, 
and they are almost in- 
dispensable to the wild- 
life photographer. For 
instance, if you can get 
no nearer than one hun- 
dred feet to a moose, put 
on a six-inch lens, and 
the picture will be just 
the same as though you 
were but thirty-three 
feet away. 

The use of telephoto 
lenses, however, necessi- 
tates a great deal of care 
and precision. You must 
be very accurate in fo- 
cusing them. They are, 
as a rule, somewhat 
“slower.” I do not advise 
a lens of greater magni- 
fication than the “six- 
inch” size for the 
portable camera, unless a very steady 
tripod is used. 

The trouble with most people is that 
they try to make their photography too 
technical and hard. If you want to delve 
deep into the why and wherefore, all 
right; go to it. But, to make a logical 
comparison, just how many duck shooters 
worry about why the powder that is in 
every cartridge makes such a heluva com- 
motion when you pull the trigger of your 
gun, and why it persuades that bunch of 
lead pellets or lead ball to go sailing 
through the air in such a crazy manner? 
The fact that it does the required work 
should be sufficient. Think of your lenses 
in much the same manner. 

To give another appropriate yeg” 
the 16 mm. camera compares with the 35 
mm., or standard film camera, very much 
as a .410 gauge shotgun compares with 
a standard 12-gauge, or a .22 caliber rifle 
with a Springfield. Personally I am not a 
“light-tackle” man in either my hunting or 
my photography. I prefer the camera which 
uses the standard of 35 mm. width film. 

There are a number of very good rea- 
sons why the camera that uses standard- 
sized film is more satisfactory than the 16 
mm. film camera. In the first place, you get 
a better picture, as it is of a larger size 
and does not have to be magnified so 
tremendously when projected. Also, you 
have a negative from which as many 
prints can be made as desired. Duplicate 
prints can be made of 16 mm. film, but 
they are not always satisfactory. 

With a standard-sized projector, youcan 
show any of the commercial films or the 
FIELD AND STREAM hunting and fishing 
pictures. 

There is a very good possibility of sell- 
ing some of the films you make to the film 
companies. The Motion Picture Depart- 
ment of FrELD AND STREAM is always inthe 


Making Movies 


market for good hunting and fishing films. 
The “news reels” also purchase unusual and 
timely material. If you use the necessary pre- 
cautions and frame your picture properly, 
there is a very good chance of realizing 
a large part of the expense of even an 
elaborate trip into the West or North 
from the sale of your films. I have made 
trips into the Canadian Rockies and to 
several fascinating parts of the United 
States, and more than covered all the ex- 
penses in this manner. But you will have 
practically no chance whatever in selling 
16 mm. films, no matter how good they 
are. 

There is not a great deal of difference 





Get your game close. This Alaskan moose almost walked over me 


in price between the two cameras, though 
the standard-sized projector is quite a 
bit higher. The cost of the film for the 
standard is also quite a bit higher. But all 
things considered, I heartily advise the 
35 mm. 

As to practical, result-producing methods 
for making’ motion pictures, they come 
from experience and a careful analysis 
of your successes and failures. To be sure, 
there are certain fundamentals. Most im- 
portant of these is that your films shall 
“tell the story.” Even though you have no 
intentions whatever of selling your films 
for public release or of making a practice 
of showing them to any audience, they 


When I photographed this bear, I thought 
he was close 





should “tell the story” just the same. No 
matter how good the films may be photo- 
graphically, they will not go over with 
those who look at them unless they have 
this feature. 

To look at long close-ups of guides or 
companions staring stupidly at the lens 
of the camera is a bore to anyone—even 
the parties portrayed. But well-staged 
close-ups are very interesting. Everybody 
will enjoy a picture of Jack, the wrangler, 
throwing a double-diamond hitch on the 
most attractive pack-horse in the string, 
or of Indian Joe guiding his canoe while 
it is slipping through a bad rapids, totally 
oblivious of the picture taking. 

These scenes alone do 
not make the picture, 
however. Jack must pick 
out the various bags or 
boxes that are to go in 
the pack. He must heft 
them and set them in 
position on the ground. 
He must lead the chosen 
horse up and then pro- 
ceed with the loading 
and tying of the double- 
diamond. Nor is this all: 
He must swing into the 
saddle and lead the pack 
train off along the trail 
that leads to something 
else. 

Joe must launch 
the canoe at the end of 
the portage. He must 
look down at the white 
water which must be 
navigated. He _ should 
even shake his head as 
if in doubt as to the out- 
come of the impending 
adventure. Then he takes 
his place in the stern 
and pushes the craft out into the current. 
You should show him as seen from the 
bank, with the camera set low to give 
more effect to the swells in the rapids. 
Then your close-up and the quiet gliding 
out into the calm water at the end or 
the arrival at the camping place at the 
foot of the rapids. Before you finish this 
episode, you should lead to something else 
—a hunt or camp for the night. 

Each and every part of your films should 
be an episode and should be built up just 
as though you were writing a story about 
it. Merely to point your camera at every- 
thing you see and reel off miles of footage 
is a waste of film and good money. Tell 
the story of your trip in as complete 
yet brief a manner as is consistent with 
events. 

If you happen to shoot a moose that 
makes you very proud, do not just 
show the guide or yourself standing over 
it like a conquering hero and _ staring 
squarely at the camera. Build up a little 
sequence around the event. Make a scene 
of leaving camp to begin the episode. Then 
film a scene or two of traveling. Have 
the guide peel off some birch bark and 
roll a horn. Show him calling. The expec- 
tant Sigg waits, gun in hand. A short 
stalk. He fires. The dead trophy is ap- 
proached and skinned. Conclude with a 
triumphant return to camp. 


Y frank advice is to show no dead 
animals at all. You will find that your 
friends are not one-tenth so interested in 
the game you kill as you are. Also, you 
will find that they are ten times more 
interested in how you lived and traveled, 
and the little things you did around camp. 
And most of all, will they be interested in 
scenes of live game. 
It has been the experience of almost 
every one who goes afield that you cannot 
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do justice to making wild-life pictures and 
hunt at the same time. You must do one or 
the other. It has also been my experience 
that the making of wild-life pictures is 
really the more fascinating of the two. 

Almost as important as the story-tell- 
ing construction of your films is their 
mechanical perfection. One of the most 
common, most unnecessary and most disas- 
trous mistakes which the amateur hand- 
camera photographer makes is in not 
holding the camera steady while the films 
are being made and in “panning” all over 
the country as though afraid he was not 
going to get everything in the picture. 
When you “pan,” or move the field of your 
picture from one object 
to another, do it very 
carefully and_ slowly. 
Nothing is more dis- 
tracting than to attempt 
to look at films that 
jump madly from one 
point of the compass to 
the other, causing a 
dizzy feeling. 


T is well to use a tri- 
pod whenever you 

can, and it is a good plan 
to do no panning what- 
ever unless it is for the 
express purpose of fol- 
lowing an object that is 
moving of its own ac- 
cord. And never move 
the field of your camera 
away from a scene while 
an important action is 
taking place. 

Such faults as cutting 
off the heads or feet of 
your subjects are to be 
expected from first at- 
tempts only, as are also 
consistently out-of-focus 
scenes and  up-and-down-hill scenes. 

One of the surprises that are apt to come 
your way when you see your first films 
projected i is that the objects photographed 
will appear very much smaller than you 


expected. For instance, you may get a 
chance at a moose or deer on your 
first photographing trip, and in your 


own mind you will vision him looming up 
like a mountain on the film. You may even 
tell some friends how remarkably close 
you got to him. But when viewed on the 
screen, it may be that you will have to 
point out just where he is. The moral of 
this is: you can’t get too close! 

To me, the making of wild-life movies 
is the acme of the sportsman’s pursuits. 
It taxes him harder, requires of him a 


Waterfowl and shore birds furnish 


Field and Stream 


far more thorough knowledge of the 
animals he is after, gives him and his 
friends more enjoyment, and means 


far more to conservation than anything 
else he can do while in the game 
country. Just give it a try and see for 
yourself. 

There are really no formulas or pre- 
scribed methods for getting good game 
movies. But there are some necessary re- 
quirements. A lot of patience and dogged 
perseverance are essential. I worked like a 
fool and underwent almost ridiculous in- 
conveniences and hardships for two long 
months in one of the most unpleasant 


hunting grounds on this whole continent 





Another bear that really came too close for comfort 


before I got my first satisfactory films 
of the great Alaska Peninsula brown 
bears. I packed from thirty to sixty-five 


pounds on my back every day, plodding 
around ever the swampy Alaskan tundra; 
slept many and many a night in the 
rain without tent or blanket, and lived 
for days on what I could jam into my 


poctet. ; : 
That, in personal discomfort, was the 
price I paid for the films I brought 


back. And yet I do not regret it in the 


least. I could have killed at least forty 
bears during the time. Nor do I regret 
that I passed up any of those forty 


opportunities. 
There are two main courses that the 
animal photographer can choose in this 


great opportunities for the movie fan 
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work, Either he can work from some nat- 
ural or constructed blind and wait for his 
game to come to him, or he can locate the 
animal and stalk it. There is usually a 
little of both during a picture-making 
trip. Circumstances always govern this. 

The method which I found most profit- 
able in my filming of bears in Alaska was 
to choose a lookout point from which I 
could watch a good-looking section. Andy 
Simons, my guide, and I would generally 
spend an evening and a morning, or pos- 
sibly more, on this lookout. In the evening 
we would watch for the bears with our 
binoculars and mark the places where they 
came out of the alders and the trails which 
they used-to come down 
to do their fishing. Then 
in the morning we would 
be on our lookout early 
enough to watch them 
go back to their day-beds. 

Most all animals, 
when not molested, are 
creatures of habit. They 
like to sleep in the same 
spots and go the same 
routes. That’s how game 
trails came to be made. 

If the layout looked 
good, we would move 
down to a selected spot 
during the middle of the 
day, when the _ bears 
were asleep, and wait 
for them to come in the 
late afternoon or early 
evening. The wind had 
to be right, of course, or 
we could not stay. After 
a long siege of discour- 
aging experiments we at 
last came to a _ point 
where our percentage of 
success was almost 
phenomenal. 

Time after time did we guess correctly, 
and old Mr. Bear would come ambling 
down in just the manner and place that 
we wanted. At one fishing place a family 
of these bears came out just as we wished 
them to on all three of the times that we 
lay in wait for them. But it took.a world 
of patience and confidence in our theory 
to sit huddled until they came. It is, how- 
ever, such successes that give this sport 
its thrilling fascination. 


ND did we use precautions? Many 
were the times that we waded in 
the water of streams for miles, so as not 
to leave the telltale warning of our foot- 
prints in the country where we were work- 
ing, and washed out our tracks when we 
climbed the bank to look around; or 
refrained from building even the smallest 
fire to cook a pot of tea when the wind 
was blowing into a district where we 
wanted to work. And we got our stuff. 
With moose, it is different. To call them 
is the easiest and most practical way. The 
main difficulty is in getting them to come 
into suitable locations and to be suitable 
subjects. With sheep, it is a combination 
of hard stalking and lying in wait for 
them to cross along favorite trails between 
feeding ranges. Caribou, elk and deer 
require stalking. 

The thing to strive for in all animal 
filming is to have your subjects at perfect 
ease and totally unconscious of the pres- 
ence of you or your camera. Just an 
animal racing across the field of your 
picture means nothing compared to the 
same animal calmly doing the things which 
go to make up its daily life. 

When you have these living pictures of 
the creatures, build up around them. Show 
how you constructed your blind or made a 
place to wait in (Continued on page 70) 
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Sixty-one Pounds sw... 
vs. Hight Ounces 


With an 8-ounce fly rod and a line breaking at 18 pounds, this great salmon was landed 


HE Cowlitz is one of those mighty 
rivers which flows out of the gla- 
ciers of Mount Rainier. Soon after 
it dashes off the icy slopes it 
assumes considerable size. Where it empties 
into the Columbia it is indeed a mighty 
stream. For many miles 
from its mouth the Cow- 
litz is navigable, and tide- 
water makes its twice- 
a-day excursion to mix 
with the clear waters of 
the mountain-maderiver. 

Wherever tide-water 
meets river water is a 
good place for salmon 
fishing. When the run is 
on, the big fellows often 
loiter for days about the 
entrance of the stream 
before they start the as- 
cent, which is properly 
called “the run of death.” 
Of the salmon which en- 
ter the stream to spawn, 
none réturn. They spawn 
and die, and their whit- 
ened skeletons lie by 
thousands along the 
river's edge. 

The largest, best 
known and most valua- 
ble of all this finny tribe 
is the chinook or king 
salmon, which is found 
throughout the region 
from the Ventura River, 
California, to Norton 
Sound, Alaska. Before 
he enters the stream to 
spawn, the king salmon 
is a gamy fellow and 
takes the hook with all 
the vim and dash of a 
river trout, fighting so 
long as he can move a 
fin. The king grows to 
weigh over a hundred 
pounds, although such 
weight is rare. The aver- 
age weight in the Co- 
lumbia is only about 
twenty-two pounds. 

The kings run in the 
Columbia and its tribu- 
tary, the Klamath, both 
in the fall and the spring, 
but merely pass the 
mouth of the Cowlitz 
on their way up-stream. 
In such waters, long 
before they have started 
the fight to reach the 
place of their birth, the salmon are virile 
and still the same powerful fish that are 
to be found at sea. 

About seven o’clock one morning last 
spring, R. M. Boykin of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, an experienced angler, was cast- 
ing from a boat at the mouth of the 
Cowlitz. He was using an 8-ounce fly rod 
of bamboo and a line that tested 18 
pounds. At the end of the line was a 
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small double gaff hook and a No. 5 
brass spoon. This outfit was fair enough 
for the fish which Boykin expected to 
catch. 

Something struck—Boykin said after- 
ward he thought he had fouled a sub- 
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Trout , 





res ise! 


R. M. Boykin and his king salmon which weighed 61 pounds and measured 


47 inches in length 


merged floating log. There were other 
anglers present, on shore and in boats. 
When the fish that Boykin had hooked 
reached the end of his first run and stood 
upon his tail on top of the water, there 
was a great gasping and speculation as to 
the species hooked and what the battler 
would weigh. 

It was an unusual sight for the fisher- 
men. The river bank formed a natural 


amphitheater for the struggle between 
the man and fish. Anglers forgot all about 
their own tackle to yell advice to Boykin, 
who was, however, perfectly capable of 
handling the situation himself. 

Moans and gasps of “Oh, ain’t that too 
bad!” went up from the 
“helpers” on the bank as 
Boykin’s reel jammed 
under the terrific speed 
and strain to which it 
had been subjected. But 
Boykin wasn’t through 
fighting. By this time it 
was evident that the 
fish had been securely 
hooked in the bony part 
of the mouth, or he 
would have escaped 
under the pull he put 
against the line. 


OYKIN felt the hook 

would hold. It then 
became a matter of 
wearing down the king 
until he could be dragged 
to shore. As the reel 
stuck, Boykin jumped 
out of the boat on to 
the sand-bar, waist-deep 
in the water, and waded 
ashore. Luckily, the fish 
gave him a slack enough 
line at the time to allow 
a landing. 

Then began the real 
battle between the man 
and fish. Speeding up 
and down the river bank, 
paying out by running 
toward the river’s edge, 
taking up the slack and 
keeping the line tight by 
charging back over the 
sand-bar, Boykin fought 
on. People followed in 
his wake, and many 
eager hands insisted on 
taking the rod from 
Boykin’s grasp in order 
that he might rest. They 
didn’t get it. 

After forty minutes 
of this kind of fighting 
and footracing, during 
which Boykin fell many 
times, the king gave up 
the battle. The big fel- 
low was _ completely 
worn out and very docile 
as he lay in the shallows. 
Boykin slipped his hands 
through the gills and dragged the king 
ashore. A royal chinook salmon, weighing 
sixty-one pounds and measuring forty-sev- 
en inches. The feat stands as a record 
among fishermen of the Northwest—the 
largest fish ever taken on such light tackle. 
Those who have landed kings, usu- 
ally off the coast with heavy line, have 
awarded Boykin the palm and given him 
the title, “king of king fishermen.” 
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Ex-Governor Riggs of Alaska and one of his griz 





zlies 
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My Vote is) Yes. 2 nc 


Will a grizzly bear ever 


HE man who has never seen a 

grizzly bear outside the zoo is de- 

cidedly of the opinion that he will 

not attack a man without provoca- 
tion. Many sportsmen who have hunted the 
grizzly or brown bear of Alaska say he 
will not. It so happened that their especial 
grizzlies ran the other way. I have hunted 
grizzlies and have never been attacked 
But I know a man who had the whole top 
of his scalp torn off by a grizzly while 
peacefully walking along a mountain trail. 
This man is firmly convinced that his bear 
nursed a deep-seated grouch against man- 
kind in general and himself in particular. 

In 1920, before the Republican landslide 
swept me out of Governor of 
\laska, the questions of conservation in 
general and the peaceful intent of the griz- 
zly were creating considerable excitement 
in sporting and game-conservation circles. 
I was accused of endeavoring to com- 
mercialize Alaskan game and of being the 
foe of conservation. The debate became 
quite acrimonious. I was censured by 
committees of prominent sportsmen’s clubs 
and upheld by others. We had a beautiful 
row. 

One extreme conservationist wrote to 
one of my game wardens: “It is evident 
that you and Governor Riggs are quite of 
the same mind on this subject and that 
you approve the slaughter of game, law or 
no law, whenever an Alaskan needs it or 
thinks he needs it.” 

As a matter of fact, I think I did more 
toward the conservation of game of 
Alaska than had any of my predecessors. I 
am os that I took a greater interest in 
the subject. At one time I had accumulated 
a file of some thirty or forty instances of 
where bears had attacked men, some with 
and some —e provocation. 

We resented, it is true, all attempts to 
coddle brown - grizzly bears on account 
of their well-known attacks on men. I 
couple the browns and grizzlies together 
because the Biological Survey puts them 


office as 


some 


>? 


attack a man without provocation? The fifth of this series 


in the same classification, thereby extend- 
ing protection to both, although Drs. 
Merriam and Nelson themselves differ- 
entiate between the two species. Be that as 
it may, in Alaska, browns and grizzlies are 
all called brown bears. 

As a matter of interest, I asked all game 
wardens to procure authentic statements 
of all cases of unprovoked attacks by 
brown or grizzly bears. A large number 


came in, from which, in my game report 
for 1920, I quote in part: 
“November 10, 1919, Mrs. Nellie Neill, 


Glacier Creek, heard a noise in a shed 


This picture well illustrates the size of 
the Alaskan bear 





near her house, in which she had a pet 
black bear cub. She ran to the shed, and 
found that the cub had been killed and 
partly disemboweled by a large brown 
bear. The bear chased her back to her 
cabin, reaching her just as she slammed 
the door and broke her little finger. Mrs. 
Neill then took a gun and killed the brown 
bear.” 

‘September 23, 1920, Charlie James, a na- 
tive boy, nineteen years old, while hunting 
deer in company with another native near 
Hoonah Sound, was suddenly attacked, 
without warning, by a female brown bear 
with cub. The bear started to drag the boy 
uphill, and before his companion could get 
in a shot serious injuries were inflicted. 
The boy has not yet recovered.” 

“In 1914, King Thurman had his entrails 
torn out by a brown bear on the Chickallon 
River. He died shortly after.” 

“In 1916, Mr. Peterson, of Hope, had 
his skull crushed by a brown bear on 
Indian Creek.” 

“Otto Bergman, of Seward, had his ear 
bitten off by a brown bear at Mile 4 of 
the railroad, and was otherwise cut up.” 


UGUST, 1912, William Royden had 
killed a deer which he was carrying 
to the beach in Rodman Bay. He was at- 
tacked by a brown bear with two cubs and 
very badly bitten. Whenalmost unconscious, 
the bear left him, and partly crawling and 
partly walking he finally managed to reach 
the beach, five days later, where he was 
rescued by a passing boat. There were 
eighty-three wounds on his body; part of 
his scalp was torn away and his skull 
punctured by the bear’s teeth. The attack 
was absolutely unprovoked. Photographs 
on file in the Governor’s office.” (The date 
as put in the report is wrong. Probably 
August, 1920.) 

“Clarence Thompson, a rigger and log- 
ger employed by the Falcon Mining Co., 
at Falcon Bay on Chicagof Island, while out 
hunting was suddenly charged by a brown 

















bear, of whose presence he was unaware. 
Thompson had time to shoot only twice, 
both shots proving ineffective, when the 
bear was upon him. He was struck twice 
and knocked down, sustaining a fractured 
skull. He made his way to the beach, where 
searchers found him the next morning and 
rushed him to a doctor, but despite all 
aid he died that night (April 23, 1920).” 

In addition I list the following from 
what are undoubtedly reliable sources. 
Space does not permit writing of the many 
more recorded instances. 


O* September 3, 1927, Warren Hard- 
ing, a Federal prohibition enforce- 
ment officer, together with T. L. Chidester, 
was picking blueberries near the Glacier 
Highway, about twenty-two miles from 
Juneau. Well, let Mr. Chidester tell the 
story, as printed in the Alaska Daily Em- 
pire of September 3, 1927. 

““T noticed two brown bears to one side 
of the trail, but before I could warn Mr. 


Harding one bear charged him and 
grabbed him around the neck with his 
teeth. The bear got Mr. Harding down 


and chewed him viciously. I emptied my 


revolver into the bear, whereupon he 
turned and came in my direction. I ran 
as fast as I could and climbed a tree in a 
hurry, so I- didn’t notice when the bear 
abandoned the chase and turned into the 
woods. While I was still in the tree I saw 
Mr. Harding come walking down: the 
path, and my first impression was that it 
was a ghost, since he had seemed too 
severely injured to move. We got into our 
car and came into town then,’ said Mr. 
Chidester, recounting the almost fatal ad- 
venture. 

“Mr. Harding is severely though not 
fatally injured and will without doubt be 
laid up for some time, his physician, Dr. 


My Vote Is “Yes” 
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Charlie James, the native boy who was attacked by a brown bear without warning 
and seriously injured 


summer of 1925, I was on Jack Creek with 
my wife and some pack-horses, going to 
the Copper River. My wife saw them first, 
a mother and cub. They ran. Then two 


bears, about three-year-olds, rose up in 
the brush and surveyed us and came 
toward us on the dead run. I got my 


gun from the saddle horse, and when the 
bears dropped they were not more than 
thirty feet away. 

‘The next time I was on the Shushanna 
Ridge, prospecting without a gun, when 

bear and two cubs chased me. I made 
nothing but kangaroo jumps down the hill 
till I thought that my heart would bust 
out through my ribs. They chased me for 





Mrs. Nellie Neill and the griz 


L. P. Dawes, said this morning. He has 
several deep cuts and lacerations about 
the neck and shoulders, but unless in- 
fection sets in they will not be dangerous, 
according to Dr. Dawes.” 

There are some who 
recognized Mr. Harding to be a Federal 
prohibition officer, while there are others 
who belittle this theory and hold that the 
attack was due entirely to an irritable 
disposition. [| understand Mr. Harding 
now carries an automatic in addition to 
his badge when picking blueberries. 

In December, Carl F. Whitham, a friend 
of mine from Chisana, Alaska, dropped 
into my office, and I asked him if he had 
ever met any peevish grizzlies. Carl is not 
given to exaggeration. “Sure,” said Carl. 
‘They are pretty mean out our way. [ kill 
them whenever I get a chance. In the 


believe the bear 


zly which killed her pet black bear 


about a mile, but they didn’t have a chance 
after I got going good. Finally they gave 
up the chase. Thank God!” 

Earl Hirst, a trader at Chestachene, was 
crossing Gillette Pass to the head of the 
Robertson River with his pack-train. Two 
men were with him. Hirst was ahead with 
the lead horse. He carried his gun across 
his shoulders. 

Suddenly one of the men yelled “Bear !” 
The animal, an old grizzly, ran past the 
two men and the pack- train, and knocked 
Hirst down on his face. There stood the 
bear, with both forefeet on Hirst’s shoul- 
ders. He tried to take Hirst’s head in his 
mouth, but only succeeded in tearing off 
the whole top of his scalp. 

One of his partners, who carried a 
rifle with one shell in it, aimed high, so as 
not to hit Hirst, fired and missed. This 


had the effect, however, of distracting the 
attention of the bear, who promptly chased 
the man down the slope, gaining with every 
jump. Just as the bear was about to close 
in, the man sidestepped and started back to 
his companions. 

In the meanwhile, Hirst had regained 
his feet and, brushing the blood from his 
eyes, shot the bear as it turned back up the 
hill. Hirst was in the hospital for two 
months. I saw him with his best girl at a 
movie in Cordova with his head still bound 
up after he got out of the hospital. 

On December 19, 1927, a young Cana- 
dian war veteran, named Nick Raworth, 
was taken to the Kennecott Hospital. 
While tending his trap line on November 
3rd a grizzly attacked him. Raworth’s dog 
fought the bear, but died in the attempt to 
save his master. Raworth was knocked un- 
conscious. While in a semi-conscious state 
he must have started a fire, for when he had 
fully recovered his senses he was covered 
with blood from a number of wounds. and 
both feet were badly burned. Suffering 
intensely, he managed to crawl to his cabin, 
where he lay several weeks, scarcely able 
to get food or water. He was found by 
Indians, who took him to Copper Center, 
and from there he was taken to Kennecott. 
I have not heard whether he recovered 
from his terrible experience or not. 


Y° former secretary and good com- 

panion of the mountains and valleys, 
George W. Folta, now Assistant District 
Attorney at Juneau, Alaska, has a fund of 
stories of brown bears. George’s one dis- 
sipation is bear hunting. When the snow 
starts to leave the hills, it is ten to one 
that George will be found on some look-out 
with his binoculars, combing the hill for 
the first sign of bear as he leaves his 
winter quarters. Ina letter I received from 
him last winter he wrote: 

“In this bay we saw no fresh signs on 
the beach, and Milton, already fearing that 
he might not get a brownie, was some- 
what pessimistic on returning to camp 
about 9:30 and remarked that there were 
no damn bear around here. He left for wa- 
ter in a creek about 75 feet away, while I 
sat with my back against a boulder on the 
beach and began to lay the fire for the 
evening meal (we ate four times a day). 
My thoughts were afflicted with an acute 
attack of wanderlust, when I was suddenly 
brought to by an unearthly yell. 

“I jumped up and saw a sight that gal- 
vanized me into instant action. Milton was 
coming toward me at a prodigious rate of 
speed, while not (Continued on page 70) 
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A BirAbout Bob White 


A practical article on how to hunt this popular bird 


OME expert duck shots are miser- 
able failures at quail hunting. I 
have a friend who has hunted water- 
fowl almost everywhere that ducks 
and geese are hunted. His knowledge of 
the sport is very complete. As a duck 
shot, few rank above him. No matter how 
fast the company in which he may be 
placed, he'll give a good account of him- 
self at the end of the day. Duck shooting 
is such a passion with him that he has no 
interest whatever in other shotgun game. 

Last winter he accepted an invitation to 
spend two weeks on a plantation in South 
Carolina. The order of the day, as ar- 
ranged by his host, called for duck shoot- 
ing in the morning and bird shooting in 
the afternoon. The habits of a Southern 
gentleman are very apt to be fixed and of 
long standing. In spite of the fact that 
my triend preferred the webbed feet as a 
steady diet, he was compelled through 
courtesy to hunt quail. 

He fell for the sport; in fact, he be- 
came most enthusiastic about it. Re- 
cently he came into my office and told me 
he wanted my advice on a most important 
matter. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I like this 
quail shooting business. It’s great sport. 
But I can't hit the blamed things, and I 
want you to tell me why. Occasionally I 
can knock one when he’s out in the open, 
but when the birds go to timber I can't 
pack along enough shells to make a good 
bag. In fact, the only bird that I’m sure 
of is one flushed by my shooting com- 
panion which tries to go by me or over 
my head. If you will tell me how to hit 
these birds with any consistency, I’m your 
friend for life.” 

Duck shooting and quail shooting call 
for two separate and distinct methods of 
gun handling. In duck shooting you see 
your bird coming, you 
get ready for him, and 
you kill him with a 
swinging lead. For this 
reason, my friend could 
kill quail that were 
flushed by some one else, 
but the little brown 
thunderbolts that burst 
out from under his feet 
went safely on their 
way. 

A great many years 
ago I asked an old 
market hunter for ad- 
vice on how to hit quail. 
He said he'd give me 
two rules and if I'd 
follow them I'd develop 
into a good shot on up- 
land game. His first 
rule was “Shoot fast” 
and his second rule was 
“Take your time.” 

That’s not so stupid 
as it sounds. Most quail 
are killed with what is 
known as a half snap. 
This requires speed, for 
you must shoot fast if 
you kill quail in the tim- 
ber. At the same time, 
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bob-white seldom calls for the frantic snap 
shot so well known to successful ruffed 
grouse shooters. 

Your quail generally flushes close to 
you. Most birds are killed inside of 
twenty-five yards from the gun. I think 
that bob-white is just as hard to hit in the 
timber as the ruffed grouse, with the ex- 
ception that you must take your grouse 
at a 20- or 25-yard rise. The distance from 
the gun to the target is about the only 
difference between the ruffed grouse and 
the quail in the timber. You get a glimpse 
of your bird; you throw your gun and pull 
the trigger at the same time. 

To hit consistently requires the fastest 
kind of snap shooting, but the good up- 
land bird shot must be able to practise 
change of pace. Instinctively he must be 
able to revert to the half snap when the 
opportunity offers. In other words, he 
must be able to throw his gun at the game 
but pause just long enough to line it be- 
fore he shoots. 


S' )ME men are never able to overcome 
the excitement caused by the roar of a 
flushing covey. I’ve known good quail shots 
on singles to fan out consistently on every 
covey rise, seemingly because they couldn't 
take their time and pick their birds and 
still shoot fast. There’s something about a 
covey of quail bursting from the grass 
that will sometimes unnerve the most 
seasoned bird hunter, with the result that 
his gun goes to shoulder and he pulls the 
trigger without any attempt to pick an 
individual bird and kill it. 

Remember that unless your quail is go- 
ing down-hill, he offers a rising shot. If 
you don’t cover him up, you're sure to 
undershoot. 

Another thing that causes many a miss 
is the fact that often apparently straight- 


The protective coloration of the little brown thunderbolts makes them diffi- 
cult subjects for the photographer 





aways are bending to the right or to the 
left. In rolling country, watch the fellow 
that starts down-hill. You'll shoot over 
him sure, unless you hold your gun well 
below him. A foot of daylight between 
bird and gun is often not too much. 

The gauge of gun you shoot is purely a 
question of personal choice. Quail may 
be hard to hit, but they’re not hard to 
kill. I have a friend in Virginia who 
shoots a short-barrel 10-gauge gun with 
a light load of powder and a hatful of 
shot. His apparent purpose is to spray the 
atmosphere as thoroughly as possible. He 
probably won't kill any more birds than 
a man with a twenty, due to the difference 
of speed in handling the two guns. 

No quail gun should be heavily choked. 
The desirable thing is to have a gun 
bored to produce a pattern of even density. 
I personally do not advocate anything 
smaller than a twenty. I’ve had wonder- 
ful success with a twenty-eight in shoot- 
ing ducks and prairie chickens. I found 
the same gun a great disappointment in the 
brush, due I believe to the fact that 
the charge contains so few shot that leaves 
and brush completely demolish the pattern. 

Number eight shot is considered the 
standard for quail. Some shooters insist 
that they get better results with soft shot 
than with chilled. This contention would, 
perhaps, be very difficult to prove. You 
don’t need much powder. The lightest fac- 
tory load you can buy will shove the shot 
along fast enough to kill quail. 


| age ong TLY I’veheard several men make 
the statement that quail shooting has 
changed ; that formerly the birds scattered 
in the open, but that now they’re so wise 
that they head for timber at the first 
flush. Maybe I’m not old enough to re- 
member the days ‘when a flushed covey 
always settled in nice 
open country. I am sure 
that all the quail I ever 
hunted usually headed 
for the thickest cover 
they could find close by. 
True, if you were lucky, 
a covey would occa- 
sionally scatter in the 
grass. They'll do the 
same thing today; but 
remember, such a thing 
happens only once in a 
blue moon. When it 
does, you can mark 
down a red-letter day. 
great many years 
ago, while living in 
Kansas, I felt the urge 
to go quail shooting on 
Thanksgiving morning. 
While this urge is al- 
ways present during the 
open season, it became 
unusually insistent the 
night before. Of course, 
I began to get ready. 
Now it so happened 
that a kin dinner had 
been planned, and _ all 
my wite’s folks were to 
assemble at our house to 
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break bread and partake of the Thanks- 
giving fowl. This fact loomed as a rather 
unsurmountable objection in my wife's 
eyes. I know she thought all sorts of 
things about me for even intimating that 
I was going hunting the next forenoon. 
I assured her in my most persuasive man- 
ner that there was nothing to worry about 
and that I'd be back in ample time to 
carve the turkey. 


HIS was before the days of automo- 

biles, and I had to drive some three 
or four miles to the place I planned to 
hunt. I left the house long before day- 
light; in fact, day was just breaking when 
I arrived at the spot on a back road where 
I intended to tie my horse. 

In the road wagon with me were two 
as good pointers as a man is ever privileged 
to hunt over. As soon as I stopped they 
insisted on getting out. But it was not 
light enough to shoot, and we spent some 
little time arguing the matter before 
discipline was maintained. It was cold. I 
refilled my pipe and pulled the robes up 
around me to wait until it was light. Also, 
I hoped that the coveys might call, as they 
often do at daylight. 

To my right was a cornfield from which 
the grain had been gathered but the stalks 
left standing. This was heavily grown up 
in foxtail and ran down-hill some 200 
yards to a grass draw partly grown up 
with brush. Across this draw was a long, 
sloping piece of hay land. Timothy had 
been cut from it earlier in the season, and 
the second growth was a few inches high. 
Spotted over it were heavy bunches of 
grass. To my left were timber and brush. 


A Bit About Bob-White 





By destroying nests, vermin kill more quail than the hunter. This photograph was 
taken just before the quail eggs were ready to hatch 


I got out from under the lap robes as 
quick as possible. The covey flushed while 
I was tying my horse. I could see the birds 


indistinctly as they tore over the corn 
down the hill. Then, to my amaze- 
ment, I heard a second flush and saw 


another great covey rise and join the first. 

I felt certain that I would find all of the 
birds in the brushy draw at the foot of the 
hill. I got the dogs in control and waited 





Same nest 24 hours later. Nese that the young quail do not burst cua the shells, 
but neatly cut off the tops, turning completely around inside 


As I sat dreaming and waiting, the 
large liver and white pointer rose from the 
bed of the road wagon as though he had 
springs under him and sailed over the 
wheel. As I grabbed for him his lemon 
and white mate cleared the wheel on the 
other side, and into the corn they dashed. 
Less than five steps from the edge of 
the cornfield they slid to a point. 

It was still too dark to shoot unless the 
birds went against the eastern sky. As the 
land lay, I felt sure that they would go 
north, south or west. Usually the coveys 
in this particular section flushed to the 
brush draw at the bottom of the hill un- 
less hard pressed. Then they took the 
timber on the other side of the road. 


another fifteen minutes until the sun began 
to break over the eastern horizon. Then 
straight for the draw we headed, and 
down its length raced both dogs without 
a point. 

The lemon and white pointer with me 
on this trip is the one dog I love to tell 
about when men commence to lie about 
their bird dogs. Of all the dogs I ever 
owned, this is the one my mind centers 
on when good dogs are the topic of con- 
versation. He cast to the end of that draw, 
and then straight out into the grass land he 
raced. 

It looked futile, but I'd known him too 
long to whistle him back. Sure enough, out 
in the center of the field, where there 


wasn't a bit of cover, he snapped into his 
characteristic high-headed point. As 
came up his liver and white cOmpanion 
backed him, and a single dropped to the 
gun. Right down that field we worked and 
picked up fifteen quail—the Kansas limit 
at that time. 

When the clock struck nine, I was on 
my back porch hanging up the birds. A 
hunt like this won’t happen more than once 
in a lifetime. 

I believe such actions on the part of 
the birds are most apt to take place if they 
are flushed when they are about to 
start out to. feed. Quail feed twice a day: 
for a couple of hours in the morning and 
again late in the afternoon. During the 
middle of the day they lie up in some 
near-by cover, usually where they can 
dust and be safe from prowling hawks. 


HERE’S no occasion to make a very 

early morning start, for the dogs will 
find difficulty in locating the birds before 
they have moved from their roosts. There 
is one exception to this. Early in the 
season quail call just after daybreak, and 
often several coveys can be approximately 
located by being on the job when they are 
calling. If I had only two hours to hunt 
quail, I'd choose the last two hours of day- 
light. I have always found this the most 
productive time of day. 

One error a great many bird shooters 
make is trying to drive quail in a given 
direction. For example, your dogs locate 
a covey of quail. Very often the man 
you’re shooting with will say to you, 
“Come on; let’s get around the other side 
of them and drive them away: from the 
cover.” 

You'll never drive quail successfully ; 
it just can’t be done. And don’t think for 
one minute that your approach has any 
effect upon the way the birds are going to 
fly. They know where they’re going, and 
you'll kill more quail if you size the situa- 
tion up and flush them toward the cover. If 
you get between the timber and the birds, 
they'll break back over your head or go out 
under your arm and ball things up so 
badly that you’re lucky to scratch down 
one instead of making the neat double you 
were entitled to. 

I well remember one time when I was 
a guest on a quail hunt. The scene was 
Missouri, and the dogs were mine. In an 
old wheat stubble out from the timber 
some thirty feet, both dogs stood at point. 
It was perfectly (Continued on page 69) 
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His shoulder took the young man full in the chest and hurled him 
twenty feet away. Just behind the bull came an equally angry cow Fa 
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The second story of the great Man-Killer Sertes 


UITE a number of men have been 
killed by rhinos in Africa, al- 
though these animals are grow- 
ing scarce and are confined to 

small areas hundreds of miles apart. From 
what I have seen, there is usually con- 
tributory negligence on the hunter's part, 
in the form of recklessness due to inex- 
perience. 

I once took a young Dutchman out 
after rhino in Angola. After following 
the tracks from the water hole where a 
bull had drunk during the night, for about 
5 miles, we came to the sort of dense thorn 
bush where they usually lie up during the 
day. Through this there was only a nar- 
row passage made by the rhino, and 
we had to walk in a crouching posture. 

After a few hundred yards of this we 
came to a sort of natural clearing about 
fifty yards wide, which | could see by the 
trampled condition and uprooted bushes 
was much used by the rhino. I expected 
the bull we were following would be 
close by—and perhaps a cow and calf as 
well—so I placed my hand on the young 
chap’s arm and whispered to him to wait 
while my native and I reconnoitered. 

But he was keen to go and said, “Hell, 
man! I'm not nervous! I have my rifle! 
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With that he went on across the clear- 
ing. He had only got about half-way 
when there was a snort and crash of bush 
on his left, and a very large and angry 
rhino charged down at full speed. The 
youngster turned and raised his rifle, fired 
hastily and missed. I had covered the ani- 
mal a second earlier and my rifle shot 
echoed his own. 

The bullet reached the heart all right 
and caused the bull to swerve, but it did 
not stop him. His shoulder took the young 
man full in the chest and hurled him twen- 
ty feet away. I had no time to attend to 
him at the moment, for just behind the 
bull came an equally angry cow. The bull 
went on about thirty yards and pitched on 
his head at the edge of the clearing. As the 
cow came to a slithering halt beside him 
[ gave her two shots in quick succession 
and dropped her. 

Then I found that my friend had struck 
a log in falling and had two broken ribs, 
which would stop his hunting for a month 
or so. His nerve was severely shaken too, 
and he was more ready to listen to reason. 
He could not understand how the rhinos 
had come from the left, or why there 
should be two of them, as the spoor of the 
single bull we had followed went right on. 


By W. 
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I explained to him that such clearings 
as these often formed the rhinos’ feeding 
ground, and that when sleeping close by 
they always get down-wind from the clear- 
ing; so that if danger arrives by any 
of the paths leading into it, they will be 
warned by scent at once. Also, when there 
is a very young calf about, the bull and 
cow go to water by turns, so that one of 
them is never very far away from the 
small hole in the sand which the mother 
uses as a hiding place for her baby. 

There was a calf in this instance, but 
only a few days old. As usually happens, 
he developed acute diarrhea owing to lack 
of proper food and died a few days later. 
Even cow's milk upsets a very young 
rhino calf, and we had only tinned milk 
with us. The difficulty in capturing all 
young animals of this sort is that while 
very young they require a special diet; 
and when they are old enough to endure 
the change from their natural food, they 
have developed such strength that it is 
difficult to capture them without injury. 
An expedition to secure live specimens 
must, therefore, be specially equipped, 
quite differently from the ordinary hunting 
party. 

My friend was rather amazed at the 











Rhino Reminiscences 


that one forgot his gun! Perhaps this increased his speed. At all events, he 
outstripped his comrade. 

Hearing the pursuit diverge in his rear, he glanced around in time to 
see his companion leap upward and grasp the limb of a tree, seconds before 
the enraged cow passed beneath it. To do this he had also dropped his 
gun, and the more fortunate native, knowing that the cow would not leave 
her calf, stayed to watch what would happen. 

Her first care was to reduce the gun to matchwood. Then she rooted the 
ground viciously with her horn, pausing to utter vengeful squeals of rage 
and to eye the trembling native in the tree. But she kept a wary eye on the 
calf, and it became apparent that she would remain too close to allow the 
escape of the anxious prisoner. Seeing this, he yelled to his com- 
rade to run and fetch the white man, as if he heard there was a 
calf he would come quickly and release him. 

This seemed wisdom, and the unarmed native set off. But my 























unprovoked charge which nearly formed his first and last 
experience of rhino. But there was nothing singular about it. 
A rhino requires little provocation to become rampageous. 
Indeed, he is usually in a condition of excitement and truculent 
passion when observed by humans in his natural habitat. The 
man scent is hateful to him. Whereas other animals’ dislike 
of it is‘tempered by fear and expressed in flight, the rhino’s 
furious resentment is expressed in an instant offensive. 
That is why some have termed him “king of beasts.” He 
alone attacks man without warning or provocation—always 
excepting man-eaters and rogue elephants—and it is the un- 
expectedness of his attack which so often renders it deadly. 
Yet if the-man be cool-nerved, alert and active, it is gen- 
erally easy to avoid these attacks and launch a counter- 
offensive. The rhino charge is directed by blind, unreasoning 
fury rather than intelligence—a mad and murderous desire 
to eliminate the source of the hated taint. If the source re- 
moves itself with speed and discretion, the big, stupid pig 
often stands nonplused, a picture of comical puzzlement 
until a bullet solves the enigma of its disappearance for him. 





EEN scent he has, some speed and great strength, but lit- 

tle of the intelligence and determination of either elephant 
or buffalo. In East Africa, in the Tsavo district of the N'yika 
plateau, is a dense thorn bush country such as the tough- 
skinned rhino loves, and on more than one occasion a rhino 
attacked moving patrols of troops in that district. As a 
rule, the men were not allowed to fire and simply scattered. 
Once up-wind of the patrol, the stupid _— would stand and 
sniff the air for the taint. Not finding it, he would snort 
his disgust and blunder on. 

On at least one occasion, however, he paid the penalty, and 
his head was brought into camp. All that is necessary in the face 
of a rhino charge is to spring well clear of his path and race 
down-wind in the direction he comes from, provided he is 
alone, of course. His eyesight is poor, and once out of scent 

range one may observe him at leisure. 

Only the cow with a calf is really vindictive. In following 
such a beast, the greatest care should be exercised to locate 
her before approaching. Since the habitat of the breed is the 
dense and often almost impenetrable thorn bush referred to, 
this is not so easy as it sountis. 

When in the Belgian Katanga some years ago, I had an ex- 
perience with rhino which is probably unique and which goes 
to show that the evil-tempered beasts as often go on the 
rampage against their own kind as against men—at all events, 
where a mate is concerned. It seems to show, too, that feminine 
preference for the strong male tr anscends marital affection camp was ten miles away ; and as it was about nine in the morning 
even in these huge pachyderms. when the boy started, it was already mid-afternoon when I arrived 

I was hunting for a living and had told the natives that I on the scene. I was very anxious to secure the calf; and expecting 
would pay handsomely for a young rhino. At that time certain to find only the cow on sentry duty, I anticipated no difficulty in 
zoos were offering 250 pounds for a live specimen. Two native settling accounts with her. Nevertheless I was careful, under the 


oe 


elephant hunters, armed with muzzle-loaders, came one morn- guidance of the native, to approach up-wind, and this precaution 

ing upon a clearing in the bush which showed fresh spoor of a enabled me to witness a curious scene. 

calf. With the reward in mind, they investigated and soon On my near approach I had been surprised to hear squealing 

found the baby rhino hidden under some brushwood in a — grunts of rage from several animals, the thud of blows, a clash- 

shallow pit dug by the mother. ing of horns and the trampling of heavy feet mingled with 
Before the hunters could remove the tiny creature, a squeal- occasional sounds as of falling bodies. Parting the bushes 


ing grunt of rage and the crash of a heavy body w nad them cautiously, I saw two huge bulls engaged in mortal combat close 
that time was precious. They started to move—so hurriedly to the tree where the native still clung. It (Continued on page 74) 
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OU fellers just got here in time,” 
boomed George from the landing. 
“Flight’s comin’ in.” He pointed 
into the distance. Ducks were 
wreathing out of the north like smoke. 
Soon the sky was overspread with wisps 
and shreds, all wriggling toward the glim- 
mer of water. 

“Canvasbacks!” our host exclaimed 
jubilantly as the foremost wedges broke 
down over the bay. 

Throughout the afternoon the air was 
sown with the whistling of wings. Teal 
shuttled over the rice tops, while ringnecks 
teetered and twisted above the rushes. 
Geese flung a wild salutation to the fowl 
gathering beneath, but paused not from 
their journey; and once a skein of swans 
drifted across the zenith. At sunset the 
newcomers splashed over the shoals in an 
array perhaps a quarter mile in length, 
looming high and black in 


the glow of the west and 
reminiscent of the log rafts 
of old. 


After this auspicious be- 
ginning, fortune deserted us 
entirely." Our bag for the 
next three days consisted of 
a solitary pintail, which 
eyed us reproachfully from 
the side of the shanty every 
time we mentioned the 
hordes lying in the bay. 
Rightly, we blamed the In- 
dian summer calms. The 
surrender to their languor 
was universal. 

Far from shore the ducks 
dozed, idled and rose for ex- 
ercise, streaming back to their 
fellows after a few circles 
and turns and alighting with 
stodgy contentment. Some- 
times large flocks took flight 
with a spatter and a roar, 
climbing until they were lost 
in the haze but always return- 
ing to their berth over the 
celery beds. No romp of gun- 
fire sounded over the drowse 
of the water, and the only 
boats were those of fishermen. 

The gunner rarely loses 
faith in providence. He gam- 
bles with the forces of nature, 
and, like the gambler’s, his 
philosophy is that luck is sure 
to be better on the morrow. 
When conditions are favor- 
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able he is profuse in self-congratulation. 
When they are unfavorable, does he lose 
enthusiasm? Not for an instant. He is 
ready to cite a dozen exceptions to every 
precept of wind, w eather and the conduct 
of birds. His optimism is heroic, and the 
inconsistencies in his reasoning are based 
on experience in a sport with rules so 
flexible that they are hardly rules at all. 
Our decoys floated without motion, glit- 
tering unnaturally in the sunlight, and 
were therefore disregarded. When we 
shifted our operations to the marsh, our 
only acquisitions had been a wide variety 
of blisters and an unquenchable thirst. 
The evening flight to the pot holes was 
restricted to mosquitoes, for the puddle 
ducks did not forsake the open water until 
the moon was well above the horizon. 
Early September was restored so effec- 
tively that frogs crawled from their 


Three of the regal birds were brought in 
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By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


And then the wind whips up and the canvasbacks 


are on the move 


hibernation in the bog. Cobwebs shim- 
mered through the heat waves, and those 
airy roisterers, the swallows, filled the 
sky with their twittering. We agreed 
finally that the balminess would last for- 
ever and packed our belongings to depart, 
gazing ruefully all the while at the long 
black lines over the shoals. 

At dusk of the third day and about an 
hour before our scheduled leave-taking, 
George began oiling his gun with an earn- 
estness that aroused our suspicions. He 
had just returned from an inspection of 
his trap lines. “Blow’s due tonight,” he 
ventured. 

We wondered by what clairvoyant proc- 
ess he had gained the knowledge. 

“Wal, fer one thing, the moon changes. 
Superstition?” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Saw a lot o’ soft ducks pullin’ out after 
sundown—headin’ straight south, too. 
That looks like a turn o’ 
the weather, don’t it?” 

George belonged to the old 
school of prognosticators who 
relied upon “signs” instead 
of barometric conditions. He 
seemed unconvinced when we 
informed him that the news- 
paper we scanned at a farm- 
house predicted “continued 
fair with rising temperature.’ 
After a protracted silence he 
threw open the door, and we 
peered into a night stirring 
with tiny, fluttering noises. 

“Hear those mudhens out 
there? Restless. Goin’ to 
light out—some of ’em. 
Why?” Then, with simple 
logic, “Because they feel that 
*storm a-comin’.” 


VANGUARD of clouds 

rushed across the sky, 
snuffing out the moon and 
stars. The trees twitched and 
trembled in anticipation of 
their laboring. Then, like the 
roaring of surf, a raw Octo- 
ber wind hurled itself into 
the marsh sometime after 
midnight. When I awakened, 
George was placing break- 
fast on the table, while Arnold 
crawled from an adjoining 
bunk, his sleep-bloated face 
widening into a grin. Over 
the roof the branches scraped, 
rattled and tossed about. 
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The leader of that great flock of redheads had been a canvasback 


“She's west—gettin’ 
a few points to the north,” 
shortly afterward, lurching 
inkiness with an armful of straw. “Some 
one get in the bow with a lantern. Bad 
deadhead out there.” He gestured over the 
whine and moan of the bay. 

With the outboard motor humming 
steadily, we thudded into the storm, 
huddling in the cockpit and thrusting our 
sfaces deep into our slickers to avoid the 
bite of the rain. Not until we reached the 
river mouth did we realize how unpleasant 
the voyage was destined to be. Several 
combers spilled into our rowboat, upset- 
ting the gasoline can and swishing over 
our feet in a chilling deluge. The skiffs 


colder—may swing 
sang out George 
through the 


wrenched at their tow ropes, sluing 
crazily and threatening to swamp. 
George swung abruptly into the rice 


beds, where our progress was slower be- 
cause of the weeds fouling the propeller, 
and then into a cut in the bog. We nosed 
up a tortuous channel, dodging stumps 
and snags by the gleam of the lantern, 
for a considerable distance before shut- 
ting off the power. 

“Blind’s a hundred feet ahead,” 
called out. “I'll set the decoys.” 

The blind was a monument to George’s 
industry and art. He had reached the age 


he 


or condition of mind where hunting is 
bracketed with innume rable rites and 
formalities. One of these is the construc- 


tion of a “hide” appointed with comforts 
deemed luxurious in the outdoors. We 
stepped into a bowl-shaped enclosure of 
bushes, surfaced with planks. Tar paper 
excluded the gusts. Chairs and cushions 
lent a crowning touch of elegance. 

There is no more exasperating ordeal 
than the We ait for daylight, especially when 
the air is sibilant with the passage of 
whizzing bodies a few feet overhead. Some- 
times they came so close we instinctively 
dodged. We recalled that a few years be- 
fore a hunter had been knocked senseless 
by a teal when he peeped above the vege- 
tation. Somehow, with the seas pounding 
funereally against the bog and the dark- 


ness pressing M®bout us like a pall, we 
foun’ little merriment in the incident. 
We smoked furiously, in constant com- 
munion with our watches. Ere long the 
decoys were discernible as they rocked 
and dipped in the swell. Beyond, a welter 
of ugly gray water lashed at a sky equally 
cold and sinister. Files of ducks were 
creeping along the horizon toward the lee 
of a small island, a plume of trees up- 
raised against the pallor in the east. 


HE dripping figure of George snuggled 
into the blind beside us. “They’re 
millin’ and swarmin’ in the bay like bees.” 
Over the surge of the marsh, mallards 
were etched against the clouds—old 
lunkers beating for the pot holes. They 
seemed to stand still at times, headway 
was so difficult. Guns rattled along the 
ridges, where the blast hissed through 
willows and sprawled the cattails into 
clumps of brown dead stalks. From a 
thatch of rice near by we heard the spang 
of smokeless powder, and a greenhead 
slithered into the grasses. 

“Here they come!” 

A column of canvasbacks wabbled out 
of the bay, mounting with every wing- 
beat. Others came, and still others, until 
a network of wind-worried, struggling 
ducks was woven across the whole broad 
sweep of the sky. 

“Travelers,” grunted George disgust- 
edly. “Goin’ some place. No chance with 
them.” Then the harsh, grating call of 
the scaup slid from between his lips. 
“Down!” 

Out of the spray and mist wheeled a 
clump of drakes. They went past us so 
fast that we lacked time to raise our 
guns. Then they wheeled, curving back 
with bowed wings. But when they neared 
the stool, they swerved and flashed away, 


not without paying toll, however, for 
George cut down the hindmost. 

“Didn't act right for bluebills” he 
grumbled. “Educated early these days.” 


Ducks were everywhere. They scurried 
over the lake like wind-blown leaves 


rocketed to the clouds, wandered into the 
nooks and corners of the marsh in ragged 
little bunches seeking shelter. Behind us, 
greenwings flared above the cane. A few 
rods away, where a patch of quill grass 
whipped wildly at the rushing air, singles 
and pairs were already dropping among 
the ruddies and swimming doggedly for 
the shallows. 

With heavy splashes, three smoky birds 
lit among the decoys. They were white- 
winged scoters—three clownish louts 
among our spick and span canvasbacks and 
scaup. Arnold reached for a stone, but 
George restrained him. “Leave ’em alone,” 
advised our host. “They'll help draw 
the ducks.” 

A few minutes later we had reason to 

regret his intervention. A flock circled 
twice, never quite within range. The third 
time there was no mistaking their inten- 
tions as they came sailing off the lake. 
Arnold tumbled the leader within a few 
feet of the blind. George and I directed 
our fire at three drakes, two of which 
splashed from the waves at our simul- 
taneous reports. As we swung on to the 
last, a lumbering black shape rose directly 
across our line of vision. In the instant we 
hesitated, the survivor scudded to safety, 
followed by the exceedingly panicky scoter 
that inadvertently saved his life. 

“Canvasbacks,” exulted Arnold, bound- 
ing toward the skiff. 

“Redheads,” was George’s contradiction. 

And both were right, since the leader of 
the flock of redheads had been a canvas- 
back, which perhaps explained their cau- 
tious maneuvering. They were indeed wel- 
come trophies—the sleek, glossy redheads 
and the canvasback that betrayed them and, 
by a poetic justice, met the same end. 

In this particular section of Wisconsin 
the gunner regards the latter duck with 
commingled awe and gratitude. Until re- 
cent years the canvasback was a rarity, 
and he who bagged one not only boasted 
for weeks but saw that the achievement 
was properly chronicled by the local editor. 
Along about (Continued on page 82) 
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The shaded portions of the maps show the location of the 
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bulk of the waterfowl from August, 1927 to May, 1928 he 
W\ re are 


HEN Paul G. Redington was appointed Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, he asked: “How 
many wild ducks are there? During which month is 
the concentration heaviest? In what section of the 
country do heavy areas of concentration occur?” And a lot of 
other questions equally important and equally unanswerable. 

No one in the Survey could give Mr. Redington even a good 
guess in reply to his queries. So said he, “I’m going to 
count these ducks.” 

Now Mr. Redington did not for one moment think it was 
possible to take a census of the wild waterfowl of this country 
that would be anywhere near complete, but he did believe that 
a great mass of data could be gathered together that would 
guide him in the adoption of intelligertt methods of game protec- 
tion. At the time Mr. Redington decided to attempt a waterfowl 
census, he told FireELp AND STREAM that he realized that an 
enormous inaccuracy was bound to occur in such an effort, but 
that apparently there were no adequate facts available at that 
time and anything secured would be a distinct help. 

Mr. Redington placed Dr. Harry C. Oberholser in charge 
of the census work and gave him full authority to appoint 
“observers” in all sections of the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Oberholser’s long service with the Biological Survey has 
given him a large acquaintanceship of men competent for this 
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work throughout the land. In a very short time his organiza- 
tion was taking shape and the wheels were beginning to turn. 

Thousands of observers, scattered all over the United States 
and Canada, are energetically cooperating with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. They’re out counting ducks—not duck by 
duck, but carefully listing the different species to be found in 
their home waters and the approximate number of birds in the 
area. The men chosen for this work are fellows who know 
birds. They recognize the different species on sight. And those 
birds which they do not see are just as important as the tabula- 
tion of the ones that are present when the roll is called. 

All of these data help to establish definitely the lines of 
migratory flight of the various species. As the work proceeds 
and these trained observers secure additional information each 
year, their work will disclose not only. where the ducks are 
each month, as shown on the maps, but the shifts and changes 
in quantity of given species. Then those in charge of protecting 
these birds can seek out the reasons for important variations 
and possibly correct conditions where they are not for the 
best interest of the birds. 

Why, for instance, were there more mallards on a certain 
lake last year than this year? There must have been some 
good reason. Perhaps this year a certain section will have a 
heavy flight of gadwalls or pintails, (Continued on page 72) — 
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ORLD’S RECORD FISH 


Catches With Rod and Reel and Otherwise of Popular North American 


Fresh- and Salt-Weater Fish 


Revised to 1928 


Compiled by John Treadwell Nichols of the American Museum of Natural History and Van Campen Heilner of 


FIELD AND STREAM 


The following list, which is a valuable addition to both the sporting and scientific world, was 
compiled by the authors only after months of painstaking research and unceasing labor.—Ed. 


For a subject of such general interest, it is surprising how little information is available on the record size of 
fish. It is with this in mind that we have gathered the information set forth in the accompanying table. 


In some cases it was impossible to secure circumstantial data concerning fish of maximum size for their 
species, and we have been obliged to quote general statements which, to the best of our belief, are correct. We 
have taken such from four well-recognized authorities: U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Jordan and Evermann, 
G. Brown Goode, and FreLp AND STREAM’s Prize Fishing Contest. Estimates of weight or length are in most cases 


based on mathematical calculations. 


The record fish lists published in the past met with such approval that the authors have been much encouraged 
in the preparation of this one. The only way in which it can be perfected for the future is by expression of 
opinion. If anyone has suggestions or knows of fish which exceed in size the ones mentioned, kindly send us 


full details, which we will be only too happy to receive. 


FRESH-WATER FISH 





























































































































































































































‘ eae ar | Greatest Wi., E= .- aia 
>p EC > Scientific Greatest Weight . , Date | By Whom| “¢ ~ Where Date By Whom 
P cS 7 4 4 4 : a. 
SPECIE Name Rod and Reel Length | Girth | Where Caught Caught Caught —— Length | Girth Caugh: Caught Caught 
; Tombigbee April | George | 
*k Bass Micropterus 5 Approx . | 
RE ee us ; salmoides 24 lbs 35” 24” R. It ° Same 
7 Ala. 1926 Nicholls . 
B M t A E Atote ee. A _ 
Black Bass Micropterus 1 Approx. st. oha Twp., Aug. 4 > 
(Small-mouth) ...... dolomieu 9% lbs 2714” | 16%” | Cheboygan 1926 Shoe- Same 
Co. Mich maker 
Cyprinus Wickham Sept. 9 John Lake of About 
Carp ‘ 23 Ibs. . Iv i 90 lbs Zug, Swit > 
— Lake, N.'¥ _— Lawrence zerland = 
; F A meiurus | - 7 of St. Louis, About Rep. by U.S 
Catfish (Mississip ps) lacustris | | ; 150 lbs Mo. Te Nat. Mus 
: Killed with axe 
Gar (Alligator) as aa ; ; iv ; <a Sulphur, by M'sieu 
‘ Tata Ibert 
: Esox , | Lake Vieux, uly 16 A eer e Minocqua May _Wisconsin 
Muskalonge. . masquinongy| 51 lbs. 3 oz 54” 26'%4 Desert. Wis. 7 " La Over 75 lbs ake, 1 Fish & Game 
5 Wis 1906 Commission 
oc aR ie . wm = 
Pike (.Vorthern) Esox » | Clearwater Aug. 28 . s 
36 Ibs. 8 oz 50°.” | 21% a e J Same 
- estor Lake, Ont. 1925 ae 
Stisostedion White River, | Apri Ac Rep. by U.S. 
Pike (Wail-eved ieeteds rzits. | asst | age | White River. [April | Aaron | 40 the > Plan 
Commission 
a aad Perca Est Bordentown, May Dr. C. ¢ ~ ‘ 
Perch (1) ellow) Gesesceus 4 Ibs. 34 oz. 16” <a N. J 1865 Abbot Same 
; ls : Rep. by Goode 
: Salme Ag : - Gre: ep. by Goode 
Salmon (A/lantic) a 69'% Ibs. eee thes 1921 so 83 lbs. Pi ree 1821 in _‘““Amer. 
Fishes 
, Oncorhynchus Campbell R Se ats i Chen Yukon Rep. by U.S 
Salmon (Chinook) ischawyt- 70 Ibs. p er Vancouver I. “em ga ig a River, ‘ish 
scha B.C. 1897 coal 100 Ibs Alaska Commission 
. : O eni g My 
Sturgeon (American)...| Acipenser ieeans : ‘ oaens ee he ee oe ee igette! ay of ee- oo 
son 1911 
¥ va Salvelinus . - Nipigon R July Dr. W. J. > ‘ ay 
a ae fontinalis a = | . site Ont. Canada | 1916 Cook Same 
trout (Rainbow) ; Salmo ” Skycomish July 12 A. 
iredeus 26% Ibs. 42 27” River, Wash.| 1914 | Same 
Teout (Lake). ...cce Christivomer . » | Isle Royale, | July 16] Elling ‘ Mackinaw| Abt Rep. by U.S 
: namaycush | 42 lbs. 8 oz. “ 29 1924 ae 80 Ibs. ich. 1878 Nat’:.Museum 
_ —— : sat ge or . . Reed Bros.— 
Vrout (Steelhead). ... Salmo ” E. Lake June 5 | Homer Corbett, Reed | 
22 Ibs. 39 17” = ; . 42 Ibs. ol. 1903 U.S. Bur. 
° truncatus ‘ Bend, Ore. 1920 Marsh Oreson Fisheries 
u Cut-throat) of & Pyramid . John 
oe o — . 41 ibs. 30” eae wake, rer Skim- Same 
Nixon, Nev. ™ merhorn 
Salmo Logan R. July 17] W- — Exhibited at 
trout (frown) 25 Ibs. 5'4 oz. | 37%" | 22%" Tea a a 28'2 Ibs Soaks World's Fair, 
eriox Utah 1924 Smest Zealand St.Louis— 1904. 

















“For the following rod and reel records the authors are indebted to the Field and Stream, Prize Fishing Contest: muskalonge, great northern pike, rainbow trout, 


lake trout, steelhead trout, cut-throat trout, striped bass, channel bass, weakfish. 


Copyright, 1928, by Van Campen Heilner and J. T. Nichols 











SALT-WATER FISH 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Scientific Greatest uv feight) Date By V V hom Greatest Wt. | | Where Date By Whom 
SPECIES Name od and Reel | Length | Girth Where C “aught Caught) Caught Se tet hod Length | Girth | Caught Caught Caught 
ro aod —— 
‘ | } | | 
eri I Key, | S. W. ; St. George an. iin 
Amberjack ......... sats, | site | Piodkda | 1916 | Feces 134 Ibs. 7 EE rg _. |-rhos. Bartram 
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Mr. Hoover displaying the results of a day’s sport in the Pacific Northwest 


Herbert Hoov er Sportsman 


The Republican candidate for the Presidency 


ts a fisherman and a conservattonist 


hottest day of the year in 
Washington—and Washington, dur- 
ing a heat wave, is the hottest place 
this side of the hottest place there is. 


T was the 


The Great American job-hunt was on; 
also the Great American advice-giving 
contest. For Mr. Herbert Hoover had 
just been nominated for the Presidency 
by the Republican party, and the fore- 
handed boys (you might, with justifica- 
tion, spell it four-handed) were eager to 


impress themselves upon his memory so 
that, in the event of his election, he might 
think of them in connection with this or 
that appointment. It seems to be the cus- 
tom among political job-hunters to ap- 
proach the theme nearest to their hopes, 
through the medium of advice freely of- 
fered to likely candidates. 

On this sweltering day Mr. Hoover's 
outer ofhce was thickly populated. Over 
near the window sat Congressman Some- 
body fanning himself with his big hat. 


Near him was a veteran lame duck, if 
my guess is right. He was a stout man, 
with a great nose. He wore a crash suit 
through which he had sweated, fore and 
aft, so that when he arose at intervals 
to pace up and down, he left his chair 
with a sort of ripping sound, like the 
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tearing of thin silk. But he seemed some- 
what elated—hope springs quadrennially 
in the politician's breast! 

Another of the patient sitters was ob- 
viously an intellectual. He had a pile of 
books in his lap. When he was not staring 
souliully at the ceiling, he was putting 
down figures on a sheet of paper and hum- 
ming softly to himself. Probably he had 
some plan to present, some panacea for 
the farmers, maybe. Anyway, he had an 
idea; you could tell that by looking at 
him. 

Across from where I was sticking to 
my chair, a very busy man was at the 
telephone. He was the Honorable Some- 
thing—I gathered that from that casual 
talk of the room—and he was determined 
to get things started in a hurry, for he 
telephoned here and there, speaking crisp, 
go-getter messages to the listeners at the 
other end of the wire. 

He reminded me of a waiter in a table 
dhote restaurant where the food is so 
scant that even the bus boys are ashamed 
to look patrons in the face. Did you ever 
watch a waiter in sucha place? He rakes 
and scrapes about the serving dishes as 
if he were piling up a great store of food, 
preparatory to serving it on to your plate. 


By JAMES 


C. DERIEUX 


Then, with the grand gesture, he places 
before you seven or eight green peas, and 
resumes his rakings and scrapings in vain 


efforts to make a thimbleful of mashed 
potato resemble a square meal. 
And there were many more in that 


anteroom. There always are more in the 
outer office of a man who holds or is a 
candidate for a position that gives him 
great powers of appointment. Job-hunters 
to the right of him, job-hunters to the 
left of him, advice-givers everywhere, 
sweating and talking—such i is the penalty 
exacted of a public man. There isn’t much 
he can do about it, either, except go fishing 
and thus postpone all decisions until next 
week. 

Fishing! Now that’s what I had gone 
to Mr. Hoover about. I wanted him to 
tell me of his life as a sportsman, a fisher- 
man. But out in that waiting-room I be- 
gan to wonder what chance I'd have to 
break in on such a steady stream of official 
callers, all of whom had business with the 
candidate. And even if I should get to 
him, would he take time out of such a 
busy day to talk about fish? I wondered. 

“The Secretary will see you now,” an- 
nounced one of his assistants, and my 
turn had come. The word “fish” did i 











Two minutes later Mr. Hoover was 
talking fish. “I don’t care what kind of fish 
I catch,” he was saying, “and it doesn’t 
make a great difference whether they are 
plentiful. Fishing, to me, is a restorative 
for the inner man. It takes me into the 
quiet, refreshing places of the country; 
it gets me away from the sound of tele- 
phones, street traffic and other noises, and 
gives me a chance to relax and be 
composed. 

“Out in the Siskiyou Mountains of 
northern California, a few friends and I 
have a lodge. There is no railroad to the 
place, no motor road. There are no tele- 
phones, either, and we do not want any, 
for this is a place to which we can with- 
draw and restore composure. We get to 
it by a saddle trail, after leaving a one- 
track road that is itself somewhat remote. 


HAVE fished all over the world,” Mr. 

Hoover continued. “My job as an en- 
gineer has taken me to Australia, China, 
Russia, India and other countries, and in 
most of them I have fished. I know many 
of the fishing places in the United States, 
and have caught fish from both the oceans 
that touch our shores.” 

Mr. Hoover the efficient engineer, Mr. 
Hoover the administrator, Mr. Hoover the 
man with a first-hand knowledge of the 
world, Mr. Hoover the friend of the Bel- 
gians and the Mississippi refugees, and 
Mr. Hoover the capable Secretary of Com- 
merce are all fairly familiar to Americans. 
His loyal friends have been telling us for 
years about this remarkably able man, but 
none of them, apparently, has introduced 
us thoroughly to Mr. Hoover, the fisher- 
man, the sportsman. 

We Americans have a way of labeling 
men and events. We believe in labels. Oft- 
en, to our sorrow, we believe in them! 
And our mucilage is good, for once a 
label is stuck to a man, it stays stuck, 
and we insist upon taking the words and 
guarantee of labels seriously, even when 
the wearer of those words is talking in 
fun. For instance : 

Mr. Hoover is known as an efficient 
man who lives, more or less, by and for 
statistics. That's the result of the engi- 
neering stories that are told concerning 
him. He is undoubtedly a great mining 
engineer; he is undoubtedly an earnest 
seeker after facts, and he is undoubtedly 
a man who acts with high intelligence 
and courage once he has the facts. All 


Herbert Hoover—Sportsman 


of this we learn from his loyal friends. 

But these same friends failed to present 
him to us as a fisherman, as a man who 
fishes for sport, and who treats fishing 
as a sport, a recreation, something to get 
fun out of, something to be humorously 
inaccurate about if you care to. Therefore 
when, some time ago, Mr. Hoover deliv- 
ered a semi-whimsical, partly serious, 
partly funny speech about fishing, the 
country took his figures seriously and 
thought that he, the engineer, actually 
had given us a census of game fish! 

7; intended that speech to be taken 
humorously,” he explained, “but a great 
many took it seriously. They over-esti- 
mated my respect for statistics.” 

And the fact that they did take it seri- 
ously amused Mr. Hoover, which shows 
that he has the real fisherman spirit when 
the subject before him is fishing. 

Herbert Hoover took to fishing and 
hunting naturally. He was born in Iowa 
in the days of uncomplicated pleasures, 
when boys went to the woods and streams 
as a matter of course. For a time he 
lived with an uncle in Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma, and there his playmates 


Horace Albright pilots Mr. Hoover to 
some good fishing in Yellowstone 





were semi-wild Indian boys. With them 
he fished, hunted, learned to build frugal 
fires, and learned the ways of wild life. 
They fished with crude hooks, and with 
any kind of string that came to hand. 

These early adventures seem to have 
left lasting impressions upon his mind and 
his emotions. His friends say that even 
now when he is off camping, he likes to 
build the fires and do the cooking, and 
that he builds fires in the Indian manner. 
They say, too, that the scent of a wood 
fire awakens in him memories of many 

experiences and that he is, when the signs 

are right, one of the greatest of story 
tellers. “Kipling is the only man I know,” 
Will Irwin said to me, “who can tell 
a story as well as Hoover.” 

In Oregon, where young Herbert went 
to live and work with still another uncle, 
he’ continued his hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions. To a friend he confided that, 
in those days, work and school were things 
to be got through with so that a fellow 
could go fishing. A thorough grounding 
he had in the art and in the love for out- 
door adventures. 

Another thing: Herbert Hoover’s father 
died when the boy was six, and his mother 
two years later. His relatives took him and 
bestowed upon him full measures of affec- 
tion. He was an orphan, but never a neg- 
lected one. Yet an orphan, in the very 
nature of things, has a sort of loneliness 
within him, and so the experiences that 
bring him pleasure are likely to strike 
deep into his being. The pleasures of 
an orphan boy are delights in themselves, 
as with other boys; also, they are substi- 
tutes, in a way, for what he has missed 
in life through having no parental roof. 
So they have double ties to his conscious- 
ness and his love. 


T seemed to me, as Mr. Hoover talked 

to me about fishing, that the experience 
was, to him, more, much more, than a 
series of delightful incidents. Fishing was 
something in the way of an inner experi- 
ence to him. He prized his opportunities 
to get out into the open, and he wants 
others to enjoy the sport of taking game 
fish. 

Mr. Hoover took an active interest in 
the Bureau of Fisheries while he was Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and made trips to 
the Bureau’s station at Lakeland, Mary- 
land, quite often. Because he is an incura- 
ble fisherman (Continued on page 71) 


As Secretary of Commerce, he demanded that more trout be planted and insisted on catching some of them 








Tie Odyssey of 


The piney woods of the 
Southland, a great buck 
deer and a hunter 


N the dim dawn of a mid-December 

day, Joel Mayrant rode to Fair Oaks 

on his pony and left it at a negro 

cabin, as was his custom. With the two 
alleged hounds that he had borrowed and 
led from his home on leashes, he literally 
took to the woods. The dogs were young, a 
little strange, and as excited over the 
trail of a raccoon or a wild hog as over 
that of a deer. But Joel felt that they ought 
to be able to help him. Certainly they 
were eager. 

The hunter smiled as he kept f. 
calling them by the names that ' 
Mills had given them, with ‘ 
more regard to describing { e. 
them accurately than of | 
complimenting them. 

They were christened 
Smut and Smoke, and \4 
to these swarthy appel- ; 
lations they responded ¥#%? 


joyously. aa 
Finding an individ- bh: 


ual deer in an appar- ‘i 
ently endless tract of > $%} 
country is, for a deer e : 
hunter, no difficult yige 
thing. A whitetail is a he 
creature that pathetically ’ 
loves home. His range is } 
usually absurdly _ limited. 

Even when driven from it 

by mortal enemies, he will | 
soon come back, furtively, of 
course, and _ with 7. caution 


keyed to a higher pitch. But back he 
will come, where he was born and had 
lived. Familiar places are as beloved by 
him as they are by any man. It was so 
with Clubfoot. 

Joel, after leaving his horse with the 
negro, walked for a mile down the sandy 
road, looking for tracks—not any ones, but 
the ones. He had slipped the thongs from 
the collars of the puppies. A dozen times he 
had to break them off a trail, for in that 
old p Jlantation region deer-slots crossed and 
recrossed the road at frequent intervals. 

At one place, a dense green thicket bor- 
dered the road. The two young hounds 
began to smell on the dewy bushes. At 
once Joel became alert, knowing that a 
deer leaves most of its scent high up, shed 
from the two great scent-glands on the 
inside of the back-knees. Into the eyes of 
the hounds came a strange wild light 
One of them gave a delighted yowl. Then, 
before Joel could do a thing to stop them, 
both of them broke through the thicket 
in full cry 

There was a tremendous bound from the 

farther side and the flash of a tall white 
tail. Joel ran down the road, shouting at 
Smut and Smoke. But they had no ears 
for him now. They had jumped a small 
buck, and their urgent business now was 
to catch him. In a few minutes they were 
out of sight; in a few more they were out of 


hearing. Then Joel drearily recalled what 
Mills had said when he lent him the dogs. 
“They are all right, but you must not 
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Old Clubfoot 


PART II 


let them get away. They will run a deer 
from now until the New Year. If they get 
away on a deer, you might just as well 
go ahead and hunt without them. They'll 
come home to me about week after next, 
but you'll sure not see them again.” 

Making all allowance for the exaggera- 




















Joel paused to survey for a last time the 
fast-fading churchyard 


tion to which Mills was prone, Joel knew 
that the dogs were lost to him for that 
day. He called, blew his horn, waited an 
hour. Then he gave them up and still- 
hunted until the sun of the winter day had 
begun to slope down into the pinetops. All 
day long he had had no sight of any deer 
other than the one that Smut and Smoke 
had started, and he had seen no sign of 
Old Clubfoot. 


N his way back to the negro cabin 

where he had left his horse, Joel met 
the turpentine driver who had first told 
him about Old Clubfoot. The two stopped 
for a friendly word. 

“You ought to have been with me today,” 
the driver said. “I saw the big buck again. 
Can’t you come up with him, Joel?” 

“Where did you see him? How close 
were you to him?” 

“I was close enough to see his crippled 
foot,” said the other, taking the hunter’s 
second question first. “I believe he must 
have stepped in a steel trap sometime. It 
looks to me as if a part of his right hind 
hoof is gone. He limps on the offside. Oh, 
man, his horns! I never saw any just like 
them. They are heavy and tall, and where 


the beams turn they are almost as wide as 
your hand. 

“I saw him about two miles down the 
road here, not very far from the old Wam- 
baw Church.'I see lots of signs in the road 
bordering the churchyard there. I believe 
the deer go there for the live-oak acorns. 
I hope you get to see him, Joel,” he ended, 
letting his long lash play out over the 
backs of the mules that he was driving. 
The heavy turpentine wagon creaked 

away, leaving the hunter in the road, 
looking appraisingly at the sink- 

ing sun. Joel wondered if he had 
time to ride by Wambaw 
Church before the coming of 
that mysterious hour when 
self-respecting and spirit- 
respecting men are sup- 
posed to be far from 
eerie, melancholy 
places. It did not take 
him long to decide. 

An hour later he was 
nearing the old church. 
As it came within sight 
he dismounted and led 
his horse down the road. 

On the ground he could 
see tracks better; he 


could stalk a deer better 
walking beside his _ horse 
than riding it, and he could 
shoot more accurately from 
the ground. 
The sun was down now, and 
through all the lonely, silent woods 
a faint mist was softly suffused, mak- 


ing dim and beautiful the fading world. 
The old church, built long before the Revo- 
lution, of brick made in England, glim- 
mered in the twilight. It stood in a fenced 
acre of ground. A good, high, modern 
fence it was, but Joel noticed that some 
visitor had left the gate ajar. 

Few travelers passed that ancient struc- 
ture by day without alighting to admire 
its quaint architecture, to stroll beneath the 
huge live-oaks standing in its yard, and to 
read the touching inscriptions on the sag- 
ging headstones. Here and there grew 
hollies. A yellow jasmine and other vines 
had smothered with an emerald quilt a 
large brick tomb standing in one of the far 
corners of the churchyard. Few travelers 
save negroes passed the church by day, 
but all passed it by night. 

It was now twilight, and Joel Mayrant 
was hesitating whether to linger here or 
not. He was almost in front of the gate- 
way when he suddenly stopped. Here the 
road was wide, and there was no grass on 
it. In the broad white stretch of sand the 
hunter saw the blunt, heavy tracks of a big 
stag, and one of the tracks looked like a 


. hole punched in the ground. The trail seemed 


to be leading straight into the churchyard. 

Joel glanced swiftly at the open gate, 
and then at the live-oaks with their weep- 
ing moss, standing there momentously in 
the misty yard. Old Clubfoot, he thought, 
was trapped. If he was in the yard after 











live-oak acorns—those small, dark, sweet 
seeds in which deer so greatly delight— 
Joel had him cornered. The fence was 
really too high for the crippled buck to 
jump. The top strand, moreover, was of 
barbed wire. If Clubfoot attempted the 
leap, he would probably get hung. 


HROWING the reins of his horse 

over a low roadside bush, Joel tiptoed 
toward the open gate. There was a little 
plot of grass just in front of the aperture, 
and here he lost the deer’s track. But he 
felt certain that the old stag was within. 
If so, how could he escape? Joel gently 
closed the gate behind him. It was thrill- 
ing work. He felt as if he had locked 
Old Clubfoot in. 

He was now in the churchyard itself. 
Then suddenly there recurred to him his 
wife’s pleading warning. He was doing 
exactly what she had begged him not 
to do—hunting deer in a graveyard at 
dusk. The thought troubled him, but the 
prize that was possibly waiting tempted 
him too sorely. He could not resist it. 
He stole forward, his gun ready, his keen 
eyes searching among the shadowy tomb- 
stones for that most shadowy of all wild 
creatures—a deer. 

One of the ancient wooden headboards 
had fallen, and some one had leaned it 
against an oak. The inscription that had 
been printed on it now stood out clearly 
because the unpainted wood about the let- 
ters had long since rotted away. Joel 
paused curiously to read it: 


Look, stranger, ere you pass me by; 

As you are now, so once was 

As I am now, soon shall you be. 

Prepare yourself to follow me. 

The thing sent shivers through Joel. He 
remembered with what earnestness Mamie 
had cautioned him. Another matter that 
gave him sudden concern was the fact 
that his tethered horse snorted loudly, 
blowing out his breath as if in abject 
terror. The hunter resolutely took a 
few steps forward, but fear was in his 


heart. Yet he was too near his goal to 

abandon it because of mere cowardice. 
He passed under an- 

other great oak, noting 


even in the dim light of 
evenfall black acorns scat- 
tered about. Pausing, he 
gazed steadily about over 
the sleeping graves and 
beyond to the dreaming 
forest. No sign of life 
could he see. There was 
no glimmer of majestic 
antlers. There was no 
stealthy movement of a 
skulking deer. 

Though he knew his 
quarry might be very 
near, Joel was not excited. 
The sad wistfulness of the 
place got hold of his spirit. 
He felt as if he were tres- 
passing on another and a 
sacred world. Nothing 
might befall him now, but 
bad luck might follow him 
for years. Yet he went 
forward, past the gleam- 
ing headstones, down to 
the far western corner 
where the big family vault was—three 
feet high, twelve feet long, rounded on 
the top. It looked like an immense hogs- 
head lying on its side, partly sunken in 
the ground. Over it smilax, jasmine and 
ivy lay wreathed in intimate green com- 
radeship. 

Joel went ~~ to the vault. On the 
farther side of -it, crouched low, silent 
as the dead within the tomb itself, was 


The Odyssey of Old Clubfoot 


Clubfoot. If there had been more light, 
Joel would have seen him; if Joel had 
walked around the tomb, the stag would 
have been full in his path. As it was, the 
hunter turned back toward the gate, with 
a strange, indefinable apprehension in his 
heart. Clubfoot never moved, never 
blinked his great black eyes. 

Nearing the gate, Joel, feeling a little 
more at ease now, paused to survey for a 
last time the fast-fading churchy ard. 

“Women are generally right about these 
things,” he muttered. “Mamie, she was 
right; I ought not to fool around a 
place like this. I reckon I'll leave this 
gate open, the-way I found it. Whoa, here, 
you hoss! What makes you sniff and snort 
like that? You act like you smell a bear 
or a rattlesnake.” 

When Joel was a mile down the road, 
and not until then, he said to his horse: 
“You acted like you smelt a hant by the 
church. I wonder !” 

3ut what the horse had winded was 
Old Clubfoot, crouched for his life beside 
the huge crumbling tomb, hidden by the 
sprays of fragrant jasmine and smilax. 
Joel had been only the width of the vault 
away from him. The old buck had lain so 
close that his lower jaw had flattened the 
low grass to the ground; and not for a 
moment had he blinked his wide dark 
eyes or moved, for even a fraction of an 
inch, his tall palmated antlers. About the 
time that Joel was getting home, Clubfoot 
was recrossing the road in front of the 
church, thence to wander through all the 
mystic hours of night far into the. silvery 
recesses of the moonlit forest. 


“W BEEN uneasy about you, Joel,” 
Mamie Mayrant told her husband 
that night as they sat together by their 
light-wood fire. “I was all right until along 
about sundown; and then I began to 
wonder if you remembered that you prom- 
ised me to stay away from them hanted 
holy places. Did you, Joel?” 
_ “I had to pass Wambaw Church com- 
ing home,” he answered evasively. “My 
horse,” he added, “seemed to get scared 
like. I don’t know what he heard or smelt 
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or saw, but something was 
The woman looked at the man. “Didn't 
I tell you?” she said. “A place like that, 
at night-time, is to be left alone. You won't 
go there no more after sundown, will 
you, Joel ?” 

“No,” he promised, “I won't.” 

It must have been a week later, and on 
the last day of the season, that Joel took 
up the quest again. This time he met his 


” 
wrong. 


MARYLAND,” by 


GENE 


fellow hunter, Jasper Mills, coming dis- 
consolately down the Fair Oaks avenue, 
a small pack of crestfallen hounds follow- 
ing at his heels. 

Have you seen the big one, Jasper?” 
Joel asked. 

“Some say he is a deer,” Jasper an- 
swered, “and some say he is a hant. I saw 
him plain this morning; I had my gun 
on him. Where is he now? W ell, he’s 
across the river, and I haven't shot my 
gun.’ 

“How come you didn’t shoot?” asked 
Joel. 

“I was by that old wire fence back 
yonder. The dogs were trailing, and the 
big buck was coming right for me. He was 
sure to pass about twenty-five yards to 
my left. I got ready to shoot just as he 
would jump the fence. There are some 
thick bushes there, you know, and only 
one strand of wire, not over two feet 
off the ground. Here he came. I never saw 
such a deer. I don’t see how he gets about 
with that head of horns. 

“T had my gun dead on him. He was 
coming along easy-like. But he must have 
seen me. As he got to the fence, instead 
of jumping and giving me a fair show of 
himself above the bushes, he stooped, Joel, 
and got wider the wire! The bushes hid 
him, and my chance was gone. What man 
would have had sense enough to do a 
thing like that? The minute he saw me, in- 
stead of jumping the fence and showing 
himself, as I had counted on his doing, 
he hid himself by sliding under the wire.” 

“You could not see him again?” 

“I saw him in the river, a quarter of a 
mile away. The dogs took him down there, 
and I broke them off. For me, I’m going 
to quit that deer and hunt something I 
can kill. You might as well join me, Joel.” 

“I’m going to have one more ramble 
with him,” Joel answered. “Then if he 
fools me, I’ll do as you are doing. How 
long do you think he will stay on the 
island?” 

“He might come back late this after- 
noon. A deer loves home, you know.” 

The men parted, Mills continuing 
down the road and Joel heading for the 
river. On the banks of it 
he spent several hours, 
looking for signs, and at 
last, just where the Fair 
Oaks Bluff breaks away to 
a sandy strand, he found 
the tracks of Old Club- 
foot. He also discerned 
Jasper’s footprints and the 
tracks of the dogs. Here 
it was that the stag had 
taken the water and, ac- 
cording to deer nature, 
it was here that he was 
most likely to recross the 
river. 


OEL would watch for 

him. It was an ideal place 
in which to play the sentry. 
A sandy bluff some thirty- 
five feet high, but only a 
hundred yards long, over- 
hung the broad yellow 
river. At its foot were 
glistening shelves of rock. 
From the brink of this 
bluff a watcher could see 
a mile up the river and a mile down. Here 
the waters were half a mile wide. If a 
deer entered the water on the island-side, 
and if the watcher saw him in time, he 
could easily intercept the swimmer. Joel 
believed his chances admirable—if Old 
Clubfoot returned. 

Against the trunk of a huge pine that 
loomed on the brink of the bluff, the 
hunter settled (Continued on page 72) 
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Fighting a mako shark pet my New Zealand boat, the “Zane Grey” 


“Ohe MAKO by RC. GREY 


To my mind, the gamest fish in all the 


sharks. I never 
come when I 
species as a 
fighting him 


NEVER did like 

thought the time would 

would hail one of this 

great fish, put in hours 
with great gusto and thrill, and then, in 
mere man’s inadequate way, try to tell 
something about his baffling kind. But my 
hat is off to the mako. If I had voice in 
the matter, I would not call him a shark. 
Sharks on the whole, despite their de- 
structive pursuits, are pitifully poor sports, 
sulk and do not fight when hooked, and 
yield to defeat earlier than other deep- 
sea fish. Not so with the mako. 

The mako is never found in Northern 
waters; he frequents the antipodes only. 
He is torpedo-shaped and built for speed, 
has a bullet-shaped head, large protrud- 
ing eyes, and huge jaws with several rows 
of long triangular teeth, like prongs on a 
mowing machine that cut and shred and 
grind mercilessly. Boatmen claim that 
the teeth of the back rows push into 
forward spaces wherever a tooth may 
be missing, the back rows at once taking 
the place of the sacrificed members. After 
examination of a mako’s jaw, such pro- 
cess seems probable, though in your amaze- 
meat at his vicious-looking armament you 
feel old mako could afford to lose many 
teeth before his digestion would be im- 


paired. 

He is built to survive in his natural 
habitat, and to face man with his ferocity 
and power. As a jumper, he outclasses 
every fish in the sea. 

My first information concerning the 


mako came from my brother on his re- 
turn from his first trip to New Zealand. 
Mighty indeed were his reports. He 
laughed at my skepticism. Then the time 
arrived when I came and saw and—well, 
the rest goes with the story. 

Z.G. was sure he had found the El 
Dorado for all anglers, and he boasted 
of the magical waters of this foreign 
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country with all the flare of a Los Angeles 
real estate agent who is going to sell you 
something or die. I pretended indifference, 
though I knew that when my brother gets 
worked up to that pitch there’s a reason. 
When Z.G. returned to New Zealand in 
January, 1927, he toted me along for what 
he promised would be the trip of my life. 

The Bay of Islands, our first anchorage 
after Z.G.’s yacht, The Fisherman, had 
cleared port at Auckland, was so very 
beautiful that I would have been content 
to accept any claim whatever for New 
Zealand’s natural scenery. Here the sea 
had encroached upon a thousand hills, 
separating them into islands, cutting in 
bays and coves, and building crescent 
beaches. The Fisherman rode in the snug 
harbor of a thousand-acre island, looking 
out in one direction to a greater bay that 
led to the sea and elsewhere to the 
hummocky hills that made our shelter so 
secure. The slopes were covered with 
a gold-colored grass about the height of 
oats, which rippled all day in the breeze, 
ever on and up over the hill-tops in pro- 
gressive motion similar to that of the 
sea. 

There were sweeps of trees and shrubs. 
The ti tree, commonly called New Zealand 
heather, had a delicate pink and white 
bloom. The fii-tii tree, a slender semi- 
tropical growth much like a fringed palm, 
had a long, bare trunk capped with full- 
bunched foliage, clusters of long fronds 
that rustled in the slightest breeze. The 
tropical fern tree, a long slender trunk 
with a burst of tremendous ferns: at its 
tip-top point, made a lacy green canopy 
against the sun. 

Most beautiful of all was the pohutuk- 
awa. It was a wide-spreading tree, gnarled 
and aged. It had dark, glistening leaves 
which reminded me of the Florida man- 
groves. The name of this tree, lovely in 
sound when given the soft Maori accent, 


OCCANS 


means “washed by the sea spray,” a felici- 
tous name, since it grows so close to the 
shore that in storm time it actually catches 
the spray from the breaking waves. Christ- 
mas tree is the English nomenclature 
for the pohutukawa, so called because it 
has a gorgeous shower of red bloom just 
before Christmas. The most sheltered trees 
held their flaming glory till late January. 

Idling in our secluded haven, it was 
hard to believe that a ten-minute run 
would bring us to the booming surf out- 
side. And what a vastly different prospect 
there! A bold, rugged coast line. Solitary 
buttes and isolated islands with precipi- 
tous rock walls, and the insurgent sea 
beating itself to white foam against all 
barriers. Calm days were rare that sea- 
son, a sad fact for me, as my deep-sea 
fishing laurels come only through fighting 
seasickness stubbornly. However, my in- 
terest had been stimulated to the point 
where no odds were too great to conquer. 


STARTED my New Zealand fishing 
with a right good will. I saw marveldus 
schools of bait the very first time we 
ran out to try our luck, and that was all 
the promise I needed. These baitfish, 
kahawai and trevalli, rode the surface in 
swift moving patches, each an acre in 
itself. Whenever a big fish charged from 
underneath, they turned with remarkable 
unified precipitation, casting clouds of 
spray everywhere, and the clatter they 
made was like that of shattered glass 
magnified to a deafening roar. 
Continuously working over these schools 
were thousands of beautiful white gulls. 
Life for the bait fish is a continuous race 
to escape from enemies that crowd both 
from above and below. Those which sur- 
vive reproduce their kind, giving them 
this hectic heritage of eternal struggle. 
My first days among the fish of New 
Zealand were not fruitful as far as my 











own fishing was concerned, but I was 
much interested in the things that were 
going on around me, and particularly in 
what the other boats were doing. The 
records established the previous year by 
my brother and Captain Mitchell had 
made me feel that almost anything could 
happen, so I was not averse to starting 
slowly. 

One day while watching Captain 
Mitchell, who was fishing safely re- 
mote from my trolling ground, I saw a 
very large fish jump twice, close behind 
his boat. It was the nature of his leaps 
that amazed me. Such propulsion! Such 
speed and grace! Such daring challenge! 
That performance was strange to me. I 
ran Captain Mitchell's way, but every- 
thing was serene by the time I got there. 
Captain was fishing again and puffing 
away on his pipe. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “What's going on 
over here?” 

APTAIN laughed. “Did you see that 

bird jump? Mako! About four hun- 
dred pounds, the beggar! Bit my leader in 
two. Some fish, this mako.” 

There was no disputing Captain’s clos- 
ing remark. “That sight was enough to 
give me the mako itch,” I rejoined. 

And it was. From that moment I con- 
centrated on mako with a fervor that 
should have driven any other kind of fish 
from my bait. There. were times of mis- 
givings when I wondered what I would 
do with a thousand-pound fish that ca- 
vorted like that. I knew they came that 
large, and larger. 

I had a young boy to run my boat who, 
though a good engineer, was not an ex- 
perienced boatman. In fact, that was his 
first season. To offset this disadvantage, 
I inveigled the first mate of The Fisher- 
man to accompany me on my daily ex- 
peditions. He had been a market fisher- 
man in California and was sufficiently 
versed in fish antics to prove valuable in 
emergency. 

I had been told that the mako was a 
bad actor around the boat, and had to be 
gaffed and tied quickly before he got his 
second wind. The first mako fight I 
witnessed made my informant’s warn- 
ings seem mild. 

After vigilant quest through many days, 
I found a mako surfacing. The New Zea- 
land boatman told me to throw out a bait 
to him; said the fish had no fear of the 
boat and would take anything. This 
sounded well, but it didn’t work. Throw- 
ing the bait to him scared the mako and 
put him down. I was terribly disappointed. 

recovered only when I spotted him 
working up again. 

Then I tried feeding him a bait in the 
manner we prescribe for swordfishing, 
trolling it some distance in front of him. 
This was effective. He saw the bait, swam 
under, and presently made a break to take 
it. I was aquiver with anticipation, and 
the instant I felt sure of him I lay on 
the hickory hard. I hooked him. He ran 
a short distance and sounded. I was 
puzzled. Where, pray, did the spectacular 
jumping come in? 

I worked this fish back to the boat with- 
out much effort, such little effort, in fact, 
that I had misapprehensions about the 
mako’s prowess. Making no effort to 


conceal my disgust, I advised the boatman’ 


to get ready with the gaff. The boy took 
the leader and pulled the fish to the boat, 
and the mate reached for him with the 
gaff but missed. Whereupon mako turned, 
made a strong rush and sounded again. 
Even that seemed a tremendous bluff, 
for I soon pumped him back. 


R. C. Grey with a 321-pound mako shark 


The Mako 
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The mate gaffed him, and the gaff held. 
Then he reached for a rope, preparing to 
lasso the mako’s tail. But the mako was 
no longer docile. With one terrific shake, 
he tore free of the gaff and shot off again, 
leaving us drenched and demoralized. This 
time he struck out with admirable deter- 
mination. I had my troubles stopping the 
run, and when I did he sounded. When 
I tried to lift him, he was a dead weight. 


I couldn't budge him. Something was 
wrong. He felt like a ton, yet I knew he 
could not weigh over 200 pounds. 


After half an hour of hard work I 
brought him up broadside, tangled in the 
leader. This time we gaffed him success- 
fully and tied him up. However, it was 
a long time before that stubborn fish died. 
It was embarrassing to have Z.G. watch 
that inglorious fight. He told me bluntly 
that we had made a terrible mess of the 
job. I agreed and promised a better exhi- 
bition at some future date. 


MADE good with my second mako, 

but what he didn’t do to me isn’t worth 
talking about. During the fight proper, 
he was a game, savage opponent and put 
himself through a course of aquatic gym- 
nastics that almost made me forget my 
part in the fray. Then at the climax he 
defied us to gaff him. When finally we 
did gaff and tie him, he threshed about, 
nearly wrecking the boat and me too, and 
presently made a spectacular play for 
freedom that left us breathless. 

At the time I was turned about in my 
chair with my rod under my arm, the 
butt still in the chair socket. Suddenly 
I felt a tremendous shock and_ simul- 
taneously was drenched with water. I 
spun round like a top, chair and all, and 
then catapulted out of my chair against 
the side of the boat. I came within an 
inch of going overboard. The line was 
whizzing off the reel; the mako was 
headed for the horizon, gaff torn out, but 
his tail still lassoed and trailing rope. 
It took time to play out his splendid 
courage, and when that was accomplished 
we dispatched him with a neater and 
quicker gaffing job. 

I got that mako when he might easily 
have gotten me. Had I pitched over- 
board, he might have taken me to sea 
with him, twined up in the line or leader, 
and sooner or later supplied a change in 
diet for some of his more healthy and 
less fatigued brothers. 

The subject of sharks eating men has 
often been debated. I myself accept the 
facts and figures from people who have 
lived on the scenes of such tragedies. 
The pearl divers at the Perlas Islands 
in the Gulf of Panama lose about five 
men each year while hunting for pearls. 
In the Bay of Acapulco, Old Mexico, 
vicious sharks have taken many lives. 

Along New Zealand beaches, people 


Field and Stream 


swim with one eye seaward on the look- 
out tor 


sharks. No local tragedies oc- 
curred during my stay in New Zealand, 
but the papers reported three horrible 


occurrences in Australia. 

Miss Nita Derrett, a well-known swim- 
mer at Bronte, was seized by a shark. A 
young man promptly made efforts to rescue 
her and aiter a terrible encounter with 
the savage fish managed to save what 
was left of the girl. Both legs were 
severed from her body. Strange to relate, 
the girl recovered and to my knowledge 
is still living. 

At Coogee, a bather was taken from a 
crowd of swimmers and never seen again. 
The attack was witnessed by several 
people from a high point above the bathing 
beach. 

At Manly Beach, the most popular 
swimming resort adjacent to Sidney, a 
shark took after a young man. His friend 
went to the rescue. In his attack, the 
friend landed on the shark’s back, and 
he beat and cuffed the fish in an effort 
to tear his companion free. He succeeded 
in worsting the shark and brought in a 
sadly lacerated boy, one leg entirely gone. 
This poor victim died on the operating 


table. The lad had come from Randneck, 
a suburb of Sidney. The valiant friend, 
Chalmers by name, was rewarded for 


his bravery with a gift of several thou- 


sand dollars. 


Let all the doubting Thomases go to 
Manly Beach, where it is necessary 
to keep constant vigil to protect the 


swimmers. A large bower stands out in 
the water over the inlet, where a look- 
out is on duty all the time. Whenever 
a shark is sighted entering the bay, a 
bell is rung to warn the bathers. This 
precaution saves many lives, but it does 
not prevent the sharks from taking their 
annual toll of human beings. 


ERSONAL experiences are always the 

most convincing. One time, by good 
luck and swift action, we saved our boat- 
man from having his hand bitten off by a 
shark during manipulations at the boat- 
side. The shark, while still hooked, 
reached over the side of the boat and 
grabbed the boatman’s hand. Z.G. made 
immediate use of a club he had laid hold 
of a minute before and stunned the shark 
so violently that he released his hold. 
The boatman’s hand was badly lacerated, 
and he was incapacitated for a long time. 

Let me repeat—I never did like sharks. 

After my second mako fight, we sharp- 
ened our gaffs and tied a long line to our 
detachable gaff. While excitement lagged 
with me, Z. G. and Captain Mitchell made 
some splendid catches, of 400 pounds and 
over. I had not yet hooked a really large 
one, 

My nephew Romer provided the next 
thrill for the outfit. He came aboard keen 





to try out bait fishing with a fly rod. He 
did, and found it had some of the rush 
and pep of salmon fishing. But the heavier 
fish played best on rods with 6-ounce tips 
and 9-thread lines. Romer was busy with 
such an outfit and had just tired out a 
large kahawat, for which I was reaching 
with a landing net, when with staggering 
suddenness the water bulged and out shot 
a large mako. He grabbed the kahawai 
and shot skyward. He hurled past my face 
within reaching distance, a black blur 
that for the briefest moment cut off the 
light. I was so staggered that I had to 
take hold of something for support. 

“Got him hooked, Uncle Rome!” my 
nephew shouted. “Oh, boy! Look at him 
jump!” 


ROSE to the occasion, grabbed my 

camera and tried for pictures. The fish 
was ten, twenty, thirty feet in the air 
most of the time. I had never seen such 
leaps before. He was here, there, every- 
where, making me duck and bob to cover 
him. I caught several snapshots. Un- 
fortunately, my shutter was not fast 
enough to arrest the motion of that comet- 
whirling fish. My only results were two 
fairly clear pictures. 

Romer’s whole body was alert to his 
job. His eyes shone with excitement. 
He played the fish carefully and skilfully, 
and was sparing with his brawn. His 
tackle was too light for his fish, and he 
was wary lest anything break. He put 
in two tiring hours. Then the mako began 
to show that the fight was exhausting 
for him too..Gradually Romer drew him 
to the boat. He seemed ours as he moved 
with spent savageness in full sight. We 
were too sure. When I reached for him 
with the gaff, the small hook tore out. 

With Romer’s misfortune came a break 
in my luck. Through the days immediately 
following his experience I caught a num- 
ber of mako, each time thrilling to the 
fight and to the power and ferocious 
majesty of my prey. 

Through two months of fishing we 
skirted a great part of the coast of the 
North Island, from the North Cape, the 
Kara-Kara and Crev valli Islands down to 
the Bay of Islands, Cape Brett and on to 
Mokahina and the Great Barrier Island. 
It was at the Great Barrier Island, sixty 
miles from the mainland, that I had my 
best mako fishing. There had never been 
any rod fishing around this island. All 
the fishing was done with hand lines, and 
only small fish were sought. 

Market fishermen told impressive tales 
of repeatedly being cleaned out of hand 
lines by big makos that appropriated their 
catches. The great mountain barrier, bold, 
rugged, impregnable, suggested deep cav- 
erns and lurking sea monsters. It was a 
most suitable haunt for the swift-stalking 
mako. (Continued on page 83) 


As a jumper, he easily outclasses every fish in the sea 
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The striped bass ts the surfman s favorite quarry. 
story tells of a first-prize winner 


This month s 





HERE is the salt-water fisher- 
man who does not delight in the 
capture of a fine striped bass? 
Whether he is casting in the surf, 
trolling or merely still-fishing, the striper 
invariably furnishes the big thrill of the 
trip. This fish is held in the same esteem 
by salt-water anglers as is the small- 


mouth black bass by followers of the 

bait casting rod on streams and lakes. 
The striped bass is pre- 

eminently a game 

fish. He , 

will take noe 

artificial S : 

lures or na- oe 

tural bait 


without being 
too finicky. In - 
conformation 

and general 
physical ap- 
pearance the 
striper is a trim, 
shapely fish ; 
and when fresh- 

ly caught from 
the sea, his colors 
delight the eye. 

Hooked on 
proper tackle, the 
striped bass is a 
stalwart and vali- 
ant fighter, rushing 
and surging against 
the restraining line 
and often leaping above the surface of the 
water in the manner of the salmon or 
rainbow trout. Finally, the striped bass is 
good to eat. Broiled to an appetizing 
brown and served with butter sauce and a 
slice of lemon—um-m-m! 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, many large 
stripers are taken with the surf rod. When 
the fish work up along the coast and start 
feeding just off the edge of the pounding 
breakers, rare sport may be had by one 
versed in the science of casting squid or 
pyramid sinker. Followers of the sport of 
surf casting will find the striper awaiting 
them from Virginia to Montauk Point, 
Long Island, and along the Massachusetts 
coast. 

But many, if not most, striped bass are 
taken by trolling a spinner with blood 
worms or eel bait through the bays, 
estuaries and coves of either salt or brack- 
ish water. Of late years, however, many 
of the best striped bass grounds have been 
ruined by pollution and dredging. The 
striped bass requires clean water and can- 
not exist in sections where oil-burning 
vessels discharge waste matter, or where 

garbage or sewage is emptied. Dredging 
destroys the feeding beds of the bass. The 
construction of artificial bathing beaches 
and the deepening of channels are respon- 
sible for the lack of sport where formerly 
good striped bass fishing was obtainable. 

The coast of Rhode Island, where the 
first prize-winning striped bass of the 
following tale was taken, is particularly 
free of pollution. Each year many fine 
fish are taken there, and the sport con- 
sists largely of surf fishing. Not often, 
however, does one succeed in hooking and 
landing a record breaker, as did Mr. 
Clifton L. Tallman. 


This splendid trophy from Rhode Is- 
land's coast weighed 57 pounds. Its length 
was 52 inches—almost a pound an inch— 
and its girth, 31 inches. The rod used was 
a lancewood, made by the angler himself, 
and was equipped with a Gulf reel. The 


line used in landing this big fish was the 
Ashaway. 


old reliable Cuttyhunk, made by 





Rhode Island’s coast where Mr. Tallman caught 
his 57-pound bass 


Mr. Tallman states that he used twenty 
pounds of menhaden, cutting it up in small 
pieces and chumming with them. A choice 
section of menhaden was used to bait the 
hook, and that is what the record striper 
took. 


FROM RHODE ISLAND’S SURF 
By Clifton L. Tallman 


TRIPED-BASS fishing at Newport, 

Rhode Island, offers ample sport to 
one who watches weather, wind and tide. 
There are several naturally advantageous 
places along the rocky coast line, aside 
from the man-built stands that have been 
constructed simply for the purpose of out- 
witting this wily specimen of the finny 
tribe. 

One of the favorite spots for bass fish- 
ing is found at Sachuest Point, just east 
of the city, and here is where I took my 
fishing gear, oilskins and menhaden on 
the afternoon of July 12, 1927. It was 
about five o’clock when I left my car, 
with Mrs. Tallman as spectator, on the 
high bank above the rocks. After pulling 
up the tops of my boots and _ buttoning 
my oilskins, I grasped my home-made 
lancewood rod in one hand, the bucket of 
menhaden in the other and scrambled over 
the big boulders to my usual stand on 
a high rock at the edge of the surf line. 

This rock is under water at high tide. 
Conditions on this late afternoon were 
not so favorabhe as might be desired. The 
only white water to be seen was farther 
upshore from my good footing, but any 
chance at a bass minimizes discomfort or 


danger; so I got down near this show- 
ing of white water. 

Leisurely I cut my menhaden into small 
bits, saving the best tail pieces for my 
hook and throwing the rest overboard to 
“bait in.” With a tempting chunk of bait 
on the hook, I cast into the surging 
waters and reeled in slowly, watching 
through the changing light of the water 

for the swirl of the striped bass that 

might make this trip a suc- 
cess. About an 

— hour and a 

half was 

spent in this 

fashion, cast- 

ing and cut- 


Li2e. BOy 
throwing 
away the 


twenty pounds 

of menhaden 

bought to lure 
the pride of rod 
and reel. 

It would be 
hard to tell how 
many pounds of 
this bait are 
snatched out of 
the water by the 
hundreds of gulls 

that circle around 
the bass fisherman 
and swoop down in 
regular bandit style 
on his offerings to the game fish of the 
sea. I was watching the gulls as. they 

carried off a good part of my last contri- 
bution and wishing that the stripers were 
half as hungry when sip! a strike. I set 
the hook. The expected rush of bass did 
not come. What was I fast to? If it were a 
bass, surely it would run offshore. On the 
contrary, it acted more like a flounder, 
but seemed very heavy. 

What was it, anyhow? It seemed to 
come in easily, obediently, as I reeled up 
yard after yard of linen. Then suddenly 
the line went almost completely slack. 
Quick action now! Rod thrown well back. 
Reel working frantically. The fish was 
rushing for the shore; no flounder, surely. 
Then suddenly it turned and rushed, as 
only a striper can, for the open ocean. 

My old Gulf reel was singing an epic song 
and spinning as it had never spun before. 

My Ashaway line was well wet, but it felt 
hot on my bare thumb. Out, out the fish 
rushed. Would it never let up? Was there 
a chafed place in the line anywhere? Would 
everything hold? My two hundred yards 
of new line were about all out and taut as 
a fiddle string when at last the striper 
turned. Then followed the usual shaking 
of the fish’s head, typical of all bass, 
- the accompanying quiver along the 
ine. 

For a few minutes we rested, that bass 
and I. When I tried to start the fish again, 
I felt a tremendous weight at the end of 
the line. Inch by inch I reeled that valiant 
striper toward me and forced him away 
from the protesting breakers of Old 
Ocean. Mrs. Tallman, from where she 
stood on a higher bank, could see the fish 
through the breakers. She called to me, 
“Be careful! He’s (Continued on page 100) 
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OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed posted the date terminating the close season is given. 
AL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law pro 


— shoot: 








Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1928-29," and a directory of game protection officials may be h: 





ope seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two pagent below. 


Alebamsa.— Dore, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 
Alaska.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai 


Ari 


and Glecier Bay National Monuments, and, except under permit of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in Aleutian pon including Unimak Island), and 
other bird and game reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands 
Caribou north of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, Kobuk, Noatak, 
and Selawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31; south to summit of Alaska Range. 
Aug. 1-Dec. 31; south of Alaska Range Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Deer (male 
with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 141° only (southeastern Alaska), 
Sept 30. Moose on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak 
Riv a Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak 
Ba and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goats on 
Baranof and Chichagef Islands, no open season. Killing of ym 3 and 
young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids and 
caribou fawns prohibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; 
black bear (fur-bearing animal ene “¢ — and blue, or glacier 
bear, color variations) in Fur District 1, May 31; in Fur District 2, 
south of suinmit Alaska Range Ankiue "“onaien Sept. 1-June 20; 

polar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and block bear in Fur District 3, and 
porth of summit Alaska Range-Ahklun Mountains in District 2, no 
© definition of Districts, see Game Circular No. 5, issued 
jame Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) 














zons.— Bobuhite =4 4 season. Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. White- 
wings, July 15-Dee. 31 


Arkanses.— Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 12-Nov. 17 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 


California — Deer (male, ey pine paid, in m 
%, 24, 


gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, May 
15-June 15 and Oct. l-Jan. 1. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov 


1-Now 





Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 
District 134 (mule deer ‘coer a wrath than 2 brane 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 134, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 144, 
2, and 2%, no close season. Mountain and valley quail, in District 149 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31 — in State, no open season. Dove, in Districts 4, 
4%, and 434, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. (For counties 
in each game district see “Game Laws, 1928-29."') 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 


ployee may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or 
re but must report killing to commissioners within 12 hours 
oot (mud hen), Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 





Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


Dis 


Flo 


Georgia.—Foz squirrel, no open sea: 


trict of Columbie.—Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac 
rida.— Deer (male) may also be hunted on Friday and Saturday of each 
week during August. Ducks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and 
Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday 
day, ated Friday only of each weck during open season. Rail, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov ). Dove, also apen in Broward, 
Dade, and Monroe Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 








0 Quail, in Pierce County, may be 
hunted on Tuesdays and Thursdays only 





Idsho.— Deer mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore 


Lemhi, and Valley Bogeerp~ Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho 
Counties, Oct. 1-No deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, Frem ont, 
Jefferson, Madison Teton and Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 
Benewah, Bonner, pounder Kootenai , , Nez Perce, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Nov Nov. Mountain sheep (ram only—under 
special license, fee, non $2. alley and Lemhi 
Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25 ter and Idaho C ‘ounties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, weegerns Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Teton Counties, Dec Dec. 15. Deer, elk, mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, nO open season, a asabove. W aterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe 
in Boundary, Bonner Kootenai, Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept 
16-Dec. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1923-29," for local seasons on upland 
game birds.) 









Miinois.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 


Dee.1; io eouthars zone, " i 1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
“Game Laws, 29 

eve, ret an. 1; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-N ug Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Commission may open 
season in 1008 on on prairie chicken 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 
Louisians.— Deer, in Concordis, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all page 
. & 


north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 


Maine.— Deer, in Androse cecogsin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 


Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock and 
Washington Counties, Nov. hy Dec. 15; in rest of State, Oct. 16-Nov 
Hare, rabbit, in Androsco . Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1- 
Feb. 28. (See also “Game L one, 1928-29."") 


Maryland.— Deer (msle—having 4 or more points to one antler), in Allegany 


County and within game preserves inclosed with 7-4foot fence in Washing- 
ton County, Dec. 1-Dee. 15. Squirrel, dove, additional open season, Sept 
1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Itimore, Garrett, Howard, and Wash- 
ington Counties. Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Massachusetts.—Hare, rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in 


Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb.15. Buropean hare, in Berkshire County, no 
close season. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, 
Norfolk, and Worvester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes 
ond Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilson snipe, coot, 

nm Dukes and Nantucket Counties and south and east of Cape Cod Canal 
ia Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 


Michigan.— Director of songrestion Aeon — or close season or other- 


wise restrict the taking of a: Lower Peninsula, rabbit, 
hare, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, ond rnotethoe raped rrobbil, Oct. 25-Feb. 15. ' Upper 
Peninsula, rabbits, Oct. 1-Feb. 





Mississippi.—Squirrel, May 1- ieehand Oct. 1-Dec. 15. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
30. rds 


Mon’ 


supervisors may shorten or close seasons. For 
local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, at county seat 


tana.— Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, 
Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, and in part of Ravalli County, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli County, Sept 20- 
Oct. 20; yo in Carbon, Carter, ‘Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musselshell, 
McCone, Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, 
Btillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Leeper nd parts of Fergus, 
— Giscier, and Pondera Counties, o no season. Elk, in Flathead, 
lacier, Madison, Pondera, Teton, and arte of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 
la, and Powell Counties, Oct 15-Nov 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Granite County and in part of Powell County, 
Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in Jeflerson County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part 
of Ravalli County, Sept 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct i5-Dec 20, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no open scason 








Know 








44 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nevada.— Boards of county commissioners may designate 16-day open season 
on buck deer between Oct. 1-Oct 31 instead of Oct. 16-31; may fix open 
seasons on pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten open season 
on other game or close season entirely. Migratory waterfowl may be 
hunted only on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday of each week during 
the open season, and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. 11, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31 


New Hampshire.— Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in C heshire Ce ay Dec. 1- Dee. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov Dec. 15; in rest of § Dec. 1-Dee ale pheasant, in 
Hillsboro, Merrimack, Saadaaioan and Strafford Counties — Nov. I- 
vov Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 





New Jersey.— Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Meerie, Passaic, 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1933 Ruffed 
grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Me reer, Middlesex, Monmouth, ‘aaa. 
and Union Cc ‘ounties, Mar. 9, 1952. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30, 





me Laws, 


New York.—Commission may shorten open season on game (see ‘ 
N 15, except in 


928-29") Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov 





towns of Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, Nov 
7-Nov. 19}in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land in Dute hess 
County, Nov Nov. 15; in re e, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun only 





may be used except in Adirondack region and in Columbia, Delaware, Greene, 
Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties. Varying hare, Oct. 15 
Mar 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. For squirrel, no open season 
Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and 
Westchester Counties, Nov. 15- Nov. 30 

Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 15~Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Foz squirrel, no open scason 





North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
Ruffed grouse, no open season. Cool, no open season 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, - »wa, and Major Counties, 
ho open season; in rest of State, no close seaso Quail may not be hunted 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week during oper 

ksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or 

the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays 





Oregon. —East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 
of District, no close s a »untain or plumed and California or valley 
ee. in Deschutes, Gitiam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, Umatilla, and 

asco Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Chinese pheasant, in Baker, Gilliam 
th, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and 
vesdays and Sundays, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 








asco Counties, only on We 
Malheur County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 

West of Cascades: Bear, in Jackson and Josephine Counties, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Chinese pheasant, blue or 
sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, or natwe pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, 
and Tillamook Counties, no open season; mountain or plumed, and Cali- 
fornia or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties 
Oct. 15-Oct. 3 


Pennsylvania.— Deer, only ced without horns and weighing 50 pounds or 
more may be December 1, hunting permitted only on 
Thursday, wy mediy each week, except for ducks, geese, and 
brant. Coo 15-Nov. 30. poy hassaees in Fayette, Somerset, and 
Wenmesdana c ounties, Oct. 15, 193 





South Carolina.—Between September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may 
be hunted without firearms and squirrels without dogs. Doves, also Sept 
1-Sept 


South Dakota.— Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, Harding, Perkins, Potter 
Walworth, and Ziebach Counties, no open season. Chinese, ring-necked 
or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated, white-breasted, 


bits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
hou 
Sate’ includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” a Canada grouse, sharp- ~tailed rouse, — grouse (known as ‘‘partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 


in ‘the Bouth), —_ all other members of the family eacept prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage 
me commissioners the full tezt of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THy 


ree, when Eaued, on application to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, ¢, 


¥s. 


or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under regulations of | 


Game and Fish Commission, Pierre 


Tennessee.— Deer, in Cheatham County, no open season Rabbit, in Coke, 
Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence 
Madison, and Sullivan Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Haywood and Mc- 
Nairy Counties, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in — "ng County, Oct. 25-Mar. 1; 
in rest of State, no close season. Quail, in Decatur County, Dec. 10- 
Feb. 20; in Fayette County, Dec 10-Feb. 15; in = yt aod “T 
Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Haywood County, Dec 
Madison County, Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in McNairy County, Dee. 20- "Feb. ‘is: 
in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, Nov. 25 
Jan. 1; in Washington eae Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monroe 
Counties, no open seaso Wild turkey, io Lenderdate County only, Nov 
- nag 25. Dove, in Claiborne Ne ae no open season. Rail, Sept. 1- 

. 30. Gallinule, Nov 1-No 


Texas. sasiinelinlh additional season, May 1-July 31, except in Austin, Bandera, 
Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Colorado, Comal, De Witt, Edwards, 
Gillespie, Goliad Gonaaies, a Jackson, Kendall, Kerr 
Liano, Lavaca, McCulloch, Mas: Medina, Menard, Mills, 
Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde, Victoria rr Wharton Counties, no close s 
Wild turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, een Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Starr 
and Willacy Counties, Nov. 16, 1930. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth 
Donley, Gray, and Wheeler Counties, Sept. 1, 1929. Mourning dove, in 
North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov 1-Dec.31 White-winged 
dove, in State, July 1-Sept. 30. W. aterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in North 
Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov 1-Jan. 31. Rail, Sept. 1-Oct 
31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct 16-Nov 30; in South Zone, Nov 1 
No 30. North and South Zones defined in service and Regulatory 
Announeomente, B.S. No. 70, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and 
a Commissioner, Austin, Tex. 

















ah. faterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, 
Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Jusn, Sevier, Summit. Uintah, Wasatch, and 
‘ounties, Oct. 1-Jan.15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
Oct. 1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Oct -e Nov 60 Commissioner may fix open 
seasons on quail, grouse, and dow 








ae - allie in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Gallinule, Sept 16-Nov 
0. 


Virginis.— Deer, in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov 30; in Dinwiddie County, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31; in Frederick, King George, Lancaster, Northumberland 
Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, no open 
season. Elk, protected in ~ forest areas; bull elk only with horns 

lainly visible above the Ly land, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and 
Pulaski Counties, Nov. 15 "7 Quail, in gt County, 
15-Jan. 15 Wild turkey in Sputeyivanis County, Nov 15-Dec. 31 





Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, squirrel, and oa 
lame birds fixed by county game commissions. Elk, in Benton, Kitt 
‘lickitat, and Yakima Counties, and bull elk, in Asotin, Columbia, Gar. 

field, and Walla Walla Counties, Oct. 21-Nov 
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our game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’re doing before you do it. oe is * 
Ei y : ox ye 7 yh . 
excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse for him to do so unknowingly 








Old World pheasants. 


om —— —Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, in Marshall County, x, 





wees n.—Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, =" Price, Lineola 
D 


ade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dec 





no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du tly Jefferson, be “4 
Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine,’ Walworth, W. —— on, an pores 
Counties, no open season; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Jan. 1 _ . 


cogs or sharp-tasled grouse), in Barron, Calumet, re columbia, Craw( 
Dane, ish Fond du Lac, Grant. Green, Lowa, Jefferson, ~ 
Cruse fayette, Lincoln, Mantiowoc, Milwaukee, Oneid 

. Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth ww 
Haat qe Waupaca, and Winnebago’ Counties, no open season 
in Iron, Marinette, Vilas, and Washburn Counties, Sept. 21, 1929. “Pal 
- aah iy Dee. 20. Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dec.31. (See* i 
923-29. 











Wyoming.— Deer (male), in + County, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Albany and 
Carbon Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in ‘Big Horn, Cre Ni obrara, Wash. 
akie, and Weston Counties, ev. 1-Nov. 30; in Campbell - Goshea 
Counties, Oct. 1, 1929; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Oct. 15 Lincoln, 
Teton, Sublette, Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov Bo ia Shendaa 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of State, no open season Male mountain 
sheep, in Park County only, Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Bull moose and buck 
antelope, commission may issue 100 Permits for moose and 1,000 for antelope, 
Grouse (except sage ge ), in Campbell and Crook Counties, Aug. 15- 
Sept. 1; in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, 
Laramie, Natrona, Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, and Washakie Counties 

t 929. Sage grouse, in Albany, Carbon, Hot Springs, Lincola 
Natrona, Park, Sheridan, Sweetwater, Teton, Uinta, and Weston Countien 
Aug 31. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 








CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks of Cansds 
Ottawa, Ont., for 1928 amendments to the Canadian Kegulations o 
Migratory Birds. 


Alberta.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, mooi, 
caribou, in Forest ~ pret of Rocky Mountains, under special licens. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, jacksnipe, Sept. 15-Dec “4 
except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dec. 14. / 





British Columbi pen seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by 
Order-in-Council, — may be obtained from Provincial Game Warden, 
Victoria, B.C. Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Elector) 
Districts and north vodh main line Canadian National Railway in Omines 
Electoral District, Se 1-Dee. 15; in re ee Electoral District (except 
west of Columbia rite r), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no opes 
season. Bull caribou, i Eastern District except in Mackenzie and Skeens 
Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and 
except south main line Canadian “pry? Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest 





of Province, no open season. Bull e wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 
pean Districts aod in Columb Henteral District (except west “ 
Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open seaso 


le mountain sheep in ~ net District north of Canadian Nati ~~ 
Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of 32 
parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no 
open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Columbis 
and Fraser Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Railway on 
Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (except 
Vancouver Island), Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white-tail pds 
in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and 
Similkamcen Electoral Districts and west of summit of Mid Mountains 
in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, no open season), Sept. |- 
Nov. 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-Nov. 30, except in North and South 
Saanich and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, — 15-Oct. 31 
and except on Queen Charlotte Islands and Hornsby Island, no ope 
season. Bear (except white or Kermodei bear), in Eastern District, Sept. |- 
June 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tailed pigeon, 
Sept. 15-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Eastern District 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31; in Western District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except brani, 
Nov. 15-Feb. 28. Western District, west summit Cascades and south 
Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory birds, east of the easterly 
railway yard limit of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern 
canted in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District includes rest of 

rovince. 












Manitobs.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, C: Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 


open season, but a oe thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15 Nonsasident under special license, fee, 
$25, may take two bears, pan 1-June 30. Waterfowl and rail, on islands 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31 


ee Territories.-—Additional season on caribou and sheep, Aug. I- 

30. Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young 

Ps Toot and their young, no open season Governor General in Council 
may, by regulation, alter seasons. 


Nova Scotia.— Moose, on Cape Breton Island, no open season Goose, brant, 
in Shelburne and Queens Counties, under license from Minister, Nov. l- 
Feb. 14. Duck, rai, in Digby, a Hy Queens, and Yarmouth Counties, 
and in Cape Breton Island, Oct. 15-Jan. 31 





Ontario eo bull moose, caribou, north of Canadian National Railway 
Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa 
River, re Canadian Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake 
Superior, Oct. 20-Nov 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay sod 
north Lake Nipissing and French River (except on St. Joseph Isisnd, 
Algoma District, Nov 10-Nov 25). Nov 1-Nov. 25; and george 
and Mattawa Rivers, N. 20. Waterfowl, rail, coot gat. 
north Frage of French and Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian "Bay 
waters, 1-Dec. 15; south, Sept 15-Dec. 15. Eider duck, north 
Quebec- -Cothrane-W otipeg line of Canadian National Railway aly 
Sept. 1- 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31 


Saskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township Jt, 
Nov 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open season 











NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, piarmigan, willow grouse or partridge 
Plover, curlew; snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except wild goow 
and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan 





MEXICO.— White-tailed deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb. 15 (in mountains about table 

lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific slopes). Brocket or forest dew 
1-June 30 (in low country). Bear, Sept 1-Oct 31 Rabbit, 
28. Duck, goose, swan, Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Upland plover Sept 
While- —— and other doves Sept. 16-Nov 15 Wilson snipe, 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Uther shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 15 Pigeon, armaiills 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wild turkey, curassow, cojolite pacer, Sept. 1-Dee. 3. 
Alligator, Feb. 1-Sept. 30. Anteater, kinkajou. Nov 1-Dec 31 Pach 
Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Nov 1-Jan. 31 
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“| he Super €te “Speedster 


a From Owners—Hundreds of Enthusiastic 
Letters tell the Speedster Story 























“Am using the Speedster on Sen- eat my Speedster never miss- 
eca Lake and it gets all kinds of ed fire once on the whole 202% 
weather, but it never knows it. It miles. Just sang a perfect song all 
“bites” every time on the “‘first the way, wide open. 


bump.” A. A. Schultes, St. Louis. 
Henry D. Ellett, Elmira, N.Y. oe e 

a” ea “I find the Speedster is best 

adapted for the Delaware river 

“Have tried three different makes such as it is in these parts..... 

but none could come up to this nothing but rifts, rapids and ed- 

Speedster...... No class B mo- dies ....I have no trouble con- 


quering any of these.” 
A. A. Karabinus, 
Martin’s Creek, Pa. 


tor in this section can out-run it.” 


R. D. Voorhees, Jr., 
Lafayette, La. 


. . . 
F snail my fourth Elto and I feel 
f ‘ ili that I am qualified to say that a// 
ereee or easy starting, utility, Eltos are thoroughbreds — honor 
speed and seaworthiness, I do not built — honor sold — honor serv- 
think this outfit can be beat.” iced.” 

Edgar J. George, Philadelphia. J. E. Hage, Boulevard, Va. 


“ 
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; Swift-Rugged-Powerful 


pister, may 
cense, fee, 


| Ihe Middleweight Motor for Sportsmens Use 


in Ce une 





Perfect for trolling. It is sea-worthy and 
weather-proof under every condition. 


Elto’s exclusive battery ignition gives the 


ok M2RE than any other model, the Super 
Elto Speedster answers the require- 
ments of the average out-door man. 








Swift as a greyhound — speed to drive a 
racing hull at a sustained clip of 25 miles 
an hour — yet a “‘heavy-duty” motor in 
every sense of the word! 


The Speedster drives sturdy, clean-lined 
family and fishing boats at 15 to 20 miles 


assurance of absolute dependability and 
easy, effortless quarter-turn starting. Full 
portability and sensible weight — 62 - lbs. 
A top value among outboard motors 
— at the moderate price of $165.00. | 


Send for the Super Elto catalog. It fully 








— and even adds a satisfy- 
ing thrill of speed to heavy, 
beamy hulls. 


It cuts to a fraction the time 
required to run to far-off fish- 
ing grounds. It is ideal for 
smallrunabouts, forsummer 
home service, for cruising. 


he 








NEW — The Hi-Speed Quad 


A Sensational Speed Motor. Winner of 
the Peoria-St. Louis 202-mile marathon 
and many otherimportant races, Sim- 
ilar to the standard Quad but has high 
compression, Lynite parts and deliv- 
ers 4300 R. P. M. and up. Price, $295.00. 
See your dealer for a demonstration, 






describes the Speedster 
and its companion models 
— the 4-cylinder Quad, the 
new Hi-Speed Quad, and 
the famous Service Twin. 


Address the Elto Outboard Motor 
Co., Ole Evinrude, Pres., Mason 
Street, Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Speedster 
Quad Service Twin 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BUYING 
A GOOD GUN 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


NE should not judge a gun by the 
amount of ornamentation upon it, 
nor the owner of the arm by 
the coat he wears on his back. 

[ recall one old Winchester pump that 
was fondly placed in my hands by a game 
keeper while we were duck shooting to- 
gether on Lake Champlain. 

There was not a sign of bluing remain- 
ing on it; the action and barrel were worn 
white ; the checking on the grip was pol- 
ished smooth by his horny hand; but the 
old weapon, which had seen years of ser- 
vice, glistened like the prideful gleam in its 
owner's kindly gray eyes, as he said: 

“It ain't like that one o’ yourn, Cap'n, 
but she shure done me good and faithful 
service and I took good care of her!’ 

[ had respect for that old piece that no 
gun reposing in some collector’s cabinet 
would inspire, the 
respect inspired by dig- 
nified and merited antiy- 
uity—like a nice old 
lady in a lace cap. 

Nevertheless, I have 
fastidious taste in sport- 
ing guns. I have not a 
large collection of them, 
thank the Lord, for I 
know no greater incon- 
venience, but the four 
favorites with which I 
do most of my shooting, 
consisting of two rifles 
and two shotguns, repre- 
sent an investment that 
would purchase a Lin- 
coln limousine. 

Some of my _ non- 
shooting friends, and an 
occasional one who professes an interest 
in the sport, knowing my modest means, 
ask why I buy such guns. And does it 
pay? Why do you do it? Do they shoot 
any better? Why should guns cost so much 
when good motor cars and pianos, which 
the whole family can enjoy, cost actually 


less: 

Of course, if my family did not have a 
good car to ride in and all the comforts 
they require I would not have a very firm 
foundation for argument. 

After all, why argue: it’s quite idle to 
do so. If a man cannot appreciate the fine 
points in an excellent weapon he surely 
cannot be expected to warrant its cost. 
The fellow who is satisfied to smoke five 
cent stinkerinos can hardly be convinced 
that a Corona Corona is worth the price. 
Some prefer twelve tube radio sets. Per- 
sonally, I am satisfied with three, not 


46 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











A Winchester repeating shotgun to be proud of; 
re-stocked by Griffin and Howe 


caring where the music comes from so long 
as it is good. It is all in the point of view. 

The pride of ownership, the satisfaction of 
using an exquisitely smooth working wea- 
pon (if you appreciate such things), the 
knowledge that its excellence of crafts- 
manship insure you against a let down on 
some red letter day, due to a broken firing 
pin or spring far from home, the assur- 
ance that it has been fitted to you as well 
as a gun can be made to fit your mental 
and physical requirements—such things 
mean a great deal to me. And yet, most 
shooters are satisfied to appraise a gun 
just as a tool for a specific purpose and 





have no pride in the ownership of a hand- 
some weapon. They chuck it into the car 
when they start upon a shooting foray, 
drag it under fences and over walls, and 
toss it in a corner when they get home un- 
til its services are again required. 


O the gun lover their arguments are 

always the same: why buy an expen- 
sive gun, all that fussy engraving doesn’t 
make it kill any more game, etc. Usually 
the argument is clinched with a worn out 
tale of how they, or some one else, with an 
old gas pipe brought in the limit while 
some other chap with a high grade weapon 
got three birds and shot all day. As if that 
proved anything! Every well informed 
shooter knows that a soundly made $25.00 
gun will in all probability shoot as hard 
as another costing $1200.00. Only the 
boob brags about how far his gun will 


specially engraved and 


kill. All full choke guns will do that, 
and it costs next to nothing to choke bore 
them. 

Show the cheap gun champion a really 
elaborately finished, fine gun and he will 
probably wisely add that he would not be 
fool enough to take such an expensive 
one out and scratch it all up. They 
never realize that beauty in a fine weapon 
is not skin deep. The best figured walnut 
blank from which the stock can be made, 
and the hours spent upon the action and 
hardware by the engraver, represent but 
a tenth part of the cost of a first-grade 
gun. It is the work of the action filer, the 
lock maker and the stock fitter, all unseen 
by the unpracticed eye, which costs money. 

I have considerable pity and not a ~ 
tle contempt for the man who cannot, 
will not, see the value of a fine anion 
for he is losing a lot of the pleasure which 
shooting affords for its devotees—the satis- 
faction of “doing the thing right !” , 22 
our forefathers who took real pride in the 
formalities of sport were 
wont to say. 

I am not going to ap- 
peal to the esthetic side 
of the argument, I am 
not going to explain 
again all the details of 
why a first grade weapon 
is worth its cost as a 
practical tool. I have 
done all that before and, 
at any rate, I could not 
improve upon that splen- 
did article “Handsome 
is as Handsome Does,” 
which Captain Crossman 
wrote at my request. I 
am going to approach 
the subject from an en- 
tirely new and, so far as 
I know, untouched point 
of view—by appealing to the cupidity of 
the fellow who can afford a good gun and 
doesn’t buy one, and by encouraging the 
other chaps who long for fine weapons and 
feel that they are not justified in investing 
in them. 

High grade sporting guns are among the 
surest and safest investments in the world. 
Since the days of Joseph Manton they 
have steadily increased in value and will 
continue to go higher, and even in oc- 
casional slumps are never materially 
cheaper. 

Diamonds, old masters and antique 
furniture are among the few luxuries to 
which I would concede precedence, and 
of course, we must admit that the high 
grade gun is distinctly a luxury. 

Let us compare a few others to it: a 
thoroughbred or a hunter has outworn its 
usefulness in about six or eight years and 
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EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKES WISCONSIN 


JUST WON OSTEND CHAMPIONSHIP KING OP BELGIANS CUP 
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WATERVILT MICHIOAN 
July 30, 1928 
EVINRUDE YOTOR CO. 


MILNAUKEE WIS. 









2M BY WALTER RICE WITH EVINRUDE 
ALL CLASS C EVENTS AGAINST 

“ITH 18 ENTRIES AT PAMNPAN LAKE RE- 

29th WITNESSED BY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


mai? 1928 
sid. CM st 8» 
oakh ave’ 





















BROOKLYN NEW YORK Li 
JULY 30, 1928 





A NEW STOCK MODEL EVINRUDE SPEEDITWIN WITH “UPFLER 
ON DRIVEN ON OUR SEA GULL RACING BOAT WHOOPEE TOOK 
PIRST PLACE PRIZE IN THE $2 MILE MARATHON RUNNING 
PROM THE BATTERY IN NEW YORK CITY TO RED BANK NEW 
JERSEY MOTOR RAN PE! DURING ENTIRE RUN STOP 
NUTES TWENTY TWO SECONDS 












KURTISS P. SCHEIKS 
SALES MANAGER 
NONCAPSIZABLE BOAT WORKS 
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In America 
In England 
In Belgium 


ONTH after month, Evin- 
rude motors continue to dem- 
onstrate their outstanding 

speed, power and dependability on 
the greatest of all testing grounds— 
the race courses of the world. 


In America, England, Belgium it’s 
the same story — Evinrude wins — 
leads motors of any horsepower rat- 
ing and of any number of cylinders. 
An Evinrude Speeditwin captured 
the Duchess of York English Cham- 
pionship Trophy for Class C Mo- 
tors at Welsh Harp, Hendon, July 
14. Other Speeditwins came second, 
third and fourth in a field of 20 
starters. Speeditwin also won the 
King of the Belgians Championship 
Trophy at Ostend, August 6. 


Add to these: First, second, third in 
New York to Red Bank race, July 
28; winner, Class C Paw Paw, Mich., 
regatta, July 29; first, second, third, 
Class C Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 4; 
first, second, third in 14 mile race 
around Alameda, Calif., Aug. 5; 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth at 
Madison, Wis., Aug. 5; and the 
American official speed record of 
38.436 m. p. h. 


Behind Evinrude triumphs of today 
are years of progressive manufac- 
ture. Outstanding and exclusive Evin- 
rude features include such advanced 
construction as full ball and roller 
bearing equipment in Speeditwin and 
Fastwin — crank shafts, connecting 
rods, drive and propeller shafts. Ball 
and roller bearings on drive and 
propeller shafts in Fleetwin. 


The Evinrude line is complete — 2 
to 16 H. P. — speed range, 3 to 40 
m. p. h. Write for Evinrude Year 
Book giving complete information. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


121 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Factory Branches: Sales & Service 


512 Second Ave., 8. Minneapolis, Minn. 
126 W. Bay Street Jacksonville, Fla. 
115 E. 23rd Street New York City 
259 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. 


117-119 Broadway 
124 Second Street 

79 Columbia Street 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave. 
64 King Street, W. 














Mr. Bonford 
with Duchess of 
York Trophy 
won by Evin- 
rude. 








Toronto, Ont., Canada 









Fire Cracker — Evinrude powered Class C win- 
ner of Northwest Regatta Seattle, July 7-8. 


a 








Evinrude powered Flash, second in Duchess 
of York Trophy race. 





Fairchild Aero with Speeditwin—the combin- 
ation that led the field from 
Albany to New York — 133 
miles in 4 hours, 3312 
minutes. 








Flying Scotchman — with Speeditwin holder 
of official American record for 10 miles — 
34.81 m. p. h. 





Miss Helen Hentschel—Premier woman cece 
A. 1 





1, 


driver in Evinrude p dCurtis hydrop 








H. E. Richardson, racing ene “~~ 
thusiast of Chicago with his ———— 


Evinrude Speeditwin. 
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V.L.G:A.for 
Fine Guns 


and Equipment. 


Choice of the Nation’s 
foremost Hunters 


UCK SHOOTING on the Illinois— 

moose in Canada—bear in Alaska— 
big game in South A frica—famous hunters 
from all over the country gather here for 
their guns and equipment. 

For here they know they will find just 
the right gun for each individual situation. 
They feel confident in our ability to choose 
their guns and equipment. Confident be- 
cause they know we are in daily contact 
with sportsmen and that our service is 
backed by 37 years of experience. 

A guarantee indeed! 


free Gun Catalog 


Everything for the hunter— a. ee 
the best guns, shells and me- As 

tallic ammunition for every 
possible load — revolvers and 
pistols for ore shooting — 
gun cases— V. *“North-bf 
woods” Hunting ea 
complete selection of hunting 
equipment. Sent to you free. Lowest market 
prices. Prompt service. Money back guarantee. 


Ask for Catalog No. 73B 


VON LENGERKE 
Asd ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIL, 


Just for Sport 
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| is a complete loss ; an automobile that you 

buy today will bring thirty per cent less 
| in a week, and if you keep it a year you 
must write off fifty per cent to deprecia- 
tion; the radio which you Banvpd and wait 
six weeks to get, costing $250.00, may be 
on sale in a few days for $45. OU, due to an 
improved instrument being marketed; 
motorboats, oil stocks (in most instances 
luxuries), are the same. 

But not so a fine gun, the reason being 
that in its present state it is a finished 
product. It has but slightly improved since 
the days of Manton. Many will doubt 
this, but the high grade double barrel flint- 
locks made a century ago were just as 
beautiful, just as well made, and, despite 
belief, killed just as far as our double 
ejectors of today. 


N consequence, as improvement must be 

so slow in a so nearly perfect instru- 
ment as a good gun, by the time it is worn 
out as a serviceable weapon it has become 
of equal value to a collector. 

If you want proof, try to buy a genu- 
ine Joseph Manton gun today. 

As to the value of secondhand, first- 
grade guns, step into a store of the best 
kind, like a few we have here, see how rela- 
tively few really fine secondhand guns they 
have for sale out of the hundreds which are 
purchased each year. Also, note the prices 





they bring in secondhand condition—the 
minimum figure is $500.00 and up. The 
reason is they are seldom placed on 
the open market. If a sportsman announces 
that he intends to sell such a gun it is usu- 
ally snapped up by a friend. 

Such guns are almost entirely the prod- 
uct of hand labor. Despite the marvelous 
improvements in machinery the skilled 
craftsman will never be surpassed by the 
non-thinking machine, and the cost of 
skilled labor goes higher with each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

So I say high grade sporting guns can 
never be cheaper and will always increase 
in cost. 

Some will ask how about the auto- 
mobile industry. They machine parts to 
one fifteen thousandths of an inch. True, 
and if such marvelously precise gun manu- 
facturing machinery was devised, all of 
our makers of high grade weapons would 
go out of business over night. There is no 
need for them to fear, however, that this 
will ever take place and certainly not in 
the lifetime of the present generation. The 
answer being that there simply is not a 
sufficient demand for high class guns to 
warrant the production of such tremen- 
dously expensive equipment. Furthermore, 
the high grade gun buyer has and always 
will demand individuality which means 
special work. 

I have an early American rifle which 
probably cost $50.00 to $60.00 in about 
1840. It is beautifully mounted in silver 
and in perfect condition. For this gun I 





have been repeatedly offered three times 


1928 


its purchase price, despite its age of only 
eighty to ninety years. 

The sportsman should not consider his 
arms from such a cold and mercenary point 
of view. He does not buy them for profit, 
but for service, and he should, therefore, 
write off a certain amount for service 
rendered. Nevertheless, a fine weapon will, 
if wisely disposed of, fetch much nearer 
its purchase price than a cheap gun would; 
and a really fine one will, if held long 
enough, frequently bring more. 

I don’t know how many guns I have 
owned in the past twenty-five years: I 
would not bore my readers with a weary 
list of them. Yet, by way of illustration, 
I shall offer a few examples of my expe- 
riences in buying and disposing. 

My father purchased a double gun from 
Pape, of New Castle, England, in 1879 
for 65 pounds ($325.00). It was shot about 
30,000 times in all, and I sold it in 1923 
for $75.00. It had never had a penny spent 
upon it for repairs and was still a beauti- 
ful weapon—so much so that the purchaser 
wanted it for his collection. It represented 
an annual depreciation of $5.80 for service. 

Now, a cheap, reliable gun in 1879 would 
have cost about $75.00, and three or four 
of them would have been worn out with 
that amount of shooting, not to mention 
the cost of possible repairs and the return 
value on the Pape after forty-three years. 





Reverse side of the gun shown on preceding page 


In 1919 I had a sporting Springfield 
made for me for $75.00. I sold it, after 
killing twelve head of big game and a lot 
of small fry, for $125.00. I have another 
Springfield which that master of them all 
made for me in 1922 and which, in view 
of the cost of workmanship, is worth more 
after five seasons’ use than it cost. 

In 1915 I bought a secondhand English 
ejector in a trunk case, disposing of an- 
other to do it. The gun cost me $150.00; 
it was not a top-grade gun, but it was a 
rare bargain. I got out of the Army like 
most officers—broke—and in 1919 sold the 
gun for $200.00. With it I had killed ducks, 
geese, turkey, quail, grouse and snipe. 

Last year, in going through the second- 
hand stock of Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
I spotted my old friend. It was held for 
$450.00. Think how much it had been used, 
as well as the increase in its valuation. 


NE more and I am through. Recently 

I bought a top-grade Joseph Lang 
with two sets of barrels and a trunk case 
for a sum that would more than buy one of 
Henry’s latest enclosed lizzies. It is dated 
in gold 1913 with an inscription—evidently 
presented to some good sportsman by an- 
other. Despite its fifteen seasons I could 
quite readily get a 50% profit out of it, 
but it is not for sale. 

Lord knows how much money I have in- 
vested in guns at one time or another: 
I am afraid to hazard a guess, but I do 
know that I never lost any money on 
them and I never sold one that was not 
a bargain for the other fellow. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 





<i By. 
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yp “Here’s why I can pick ’em off 
ae at long distances with so few cripples, 
Xv ©. J George. ... The shot in this Western 
| Super-X long-range load hold to- 
gether as they travel through the 
air, instead of stringing out. It means 
ween Geet ere that more pellets reach the bird.” 


Once you've shot alongside a fel- 
low who's pulling down ducks or 
geese so far away you don't even 
raise a gun, you'l! know it's time to 
switch to Super-X. 

As a field load, Western Xpert 
shells are in a class by themselves 
Smokeless. Uniform. Dependable 
Top quality at a popular price 
Write for descriptive literature, in- 
cluding Captain Askin's booklet on 
Western Super-X, 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY »* * 1022 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * 7 pichoken, Bp. toe Mancisco, Cals 


Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets are 
the choice of many big game expeditions. Western Lubaloy .22's are greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep you and your gun clean, Try them! 
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Smokeless 


ILLS farther because it shoots harder. 
Shooters who try Herco are immediately 








impressed with the remarkable penetration and 
patterns developed by heavy charges of this 
modern, progressive-burning shotgun powder. 





Herco is widely used in all long range, heavy 
loads. All shot-shell manufacturers load it. You 
can order your favorite brand and can definitely 
expect to get closer long range patterns, deeper 
penetration, better killing power and higher 
velocity from Herco Smokeless. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


907 King Street 





Wilmington Delaware 


They Oa Nat pod 


BATAVIA LEADER Shao t Dealer 


12-16-20-410 


Sturdy, reliable and consistent un- 
der the hardest service conditions, 


BAKER GUN CO. 314 Broadway, New York 


Write 


or 
Catalog 
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| OBSERVATIONS OF A GLOBE 
| TROTTER 


| By John Philip Sousa, Jr. 


| Tre defeat of the United States Rifle 
Team in Rome this past summer— 
its second in succession—has prompted 
| me to look over a copious supply of notes 
| I made in Europe last year and jot down 
| a few facts, which, at that time, impressed 
me very forcibly. 

Although the United States has been 
fairly well represented abroad in com- 
petition both officially and non-officially 
for some years, the information which our 
representatives obtained at the meets has 
been kept pretty much of a secret and 
it is only during the last year that 
anything of value to a man contemplating 
a foreign invasion has been published. 

For some time before going to the other 
side I had determined to take a trip 
through the gun centers of Switzerland, 
Germany, France and Belgium if the urge 
and the cold cash could be induced to 
join hand at one: and the same time. 

For months I corresponded with Captain 
Curtis who gave the benefit of his long 
and varied experience regarding European 
conditions, without which my trip would 
have been utterly wasted and useless. 

My first stop was Zurich and I landed 
there on what they call May Day and 
found everything closed—that is every- 
thing except the Rifle Ranges. 

Standing outside the Bauer au Lac Hotel 
about noon I was quite surprised to see 
hundreds of men on bicycles and with 
rifles slung over their shoulders pedalling 
in every direction. A hurry call for the 
manager of the Hotel produced him and 
the very simple explanation that these 
men were on their way to the ranges to 
shoot their monthly score and were not 
mobilizing for another war. 

This is what Mr. Schmidt had to say: 

At eight years of age the Swiss author- 
ities hand you a rifle, some cartridges and 
a target and tell you to climb aboard. Up 
to thirty-five years you have to shoot a 
certain amount every year and if you are 
enthusiastic about it the government sup- 
plies you with all the ammunition you 
want at two cents a cartridge and they 
do not care how many you use. 





ND you do not have to know the Presi- 

dent of the Republic by his first name 

to be able to crash the gate at one of the 

ranges. In fact you are liable to have a 

couple of cops as an escort if you do not 
show up at your scheduled time. 

It seems that the Swiss have that silly 
idea that “practise makes perfect” and that 
sillier idea that practise with the actual 
tools and under the actual conditions 
obtaining in competion is necessary if the 
adding up of their scores is going to be 
anything else than a test in elementary 
mental arithmetic. 

We gradually drifted around to this 
matter of three hundred meters as the 
standard range. This distance was dic- 
tated purely by conditions and nothing 
else. You could not lay out a thousand 
yard range in Switzerland for love nor 
money unless you put one end of it on 
a balloon. 

But this three hundred meter affair is 
not such a bad guess after all. Being able 
| to puncture the cute little bull’s-eye every 
| time at the International distance seems to 
| have been efficacious in keeping Switzer- 

land out of the late war. 

I never have and never will believe in 
a system that put a premium on a thousand 
es military prone method. In the first 





place there are not a dozen civilian ranges 
in the United States where a man can 
practise at that distance. As a war measure 
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Improve Their SHOTS’ 
_) This Way 






WWIV@ 


Make This Test 
Which Circle Do You See First? 


Cover the four circles above with your hand, 
or a piece of paper, then uncover them quickly 
—note which circle you see first. It will be the 
third from the left. Here’s the reason: The eye 
automatically centers any object and involuntar- 
ily finds the center of a small circle. This demon- 
stration explains the reason for quicker, surer 
aim with Marble’s peep sight. You look through 
not at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead 
of the front sight, and you swing it quickly on to 
the target. Greater accuracy is assured because 
the rear sight is nearer the eye and the distance 
between front and rear sights is greater. Much 

less of the target is concealed and there is no 

“blurring.” 




















Flexible Rear Sight cau Front sien 


Here is a combination of Sights that will increase the aiming speed and ac- 
curacy of nine out of ten riflemen. With this sight combination, instead of 
trying to see three different objects at different ranges—the rear sight, the 
front sight and the target, you simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center 
it on the target. Regardless of your scoring ability, you will be surprised to see how this 
simplified sighting will improve your shots. Greatest improvement, of course, is noted by 

—All who are shooting under trying conditions of light and range. 
—All who are past their prime. 

—All whose eyes are less keen. 

—All with slightly defective eyes. 


Automatic Joint—A Priceless Feature 


Found only on the Marble Flexible Rear Sight. Whenever the sight is struck 
on front or back, the coiled spring in the hinge returns it instantly into position 
for shooting or it can be locked down if desired. Simple lock holds disc stem true 
and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable discs screw into the stem. A screw in 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change6f point blank range without tools. 

The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight shows the same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and will not “blur.” 




















Yy 
S GUN SIGHTS Write for Free . rble 0 
an aL ce eel ace : Consnd revolvers. Mail coupon Gaoe. all stan makes of rifles, jo guns 
= LE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
EE: 625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
ee 


West Canadian Representative: 
R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bidg., Winnipeg 
Western Representatives: 
McDonald & Linforth, 737 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif, 


——— 


Leading Dealers 


are supplied with the Marble 
Gun Sight Selector shown 
here. With it you can choose 
the Marble sight best suited 
for your eyes and for the 
shooting you wish to do. Se- 
lector allows testing of sights 
against white, green and 
brown backgrounds. 


\ Bi y-ada-sae tell). a IN THE OPEN 
a 





t= eae ae ae ee -— 


i MFG. CO., 
1 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
i Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
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To keep your gun like new 


Get them at the gun counter 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c¢ in stamps 
for sample of No. 9 












HOBART WATERTITE 


will protect your shells from water. It 
holds 200 shells in original cartons. Tray 
holds cleaning rod, solvent, etc. within 
the lid until needed. Has Corbin hasp 
lock. Handle is recessed in lid. Price, $5.50. 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


70 West St., 





* 


Ask for Hoppe’s Guide 
for Gun Owners—FREE 


ACCURATE SHOOTING 
With Reloaded Cartridges 


With Ideal No. 10 Tool you can easily reload 
popular rimless cartridges such as .30 Govt. ’06, 











.270 Win., .250-3000 Sav., 7.65 Mauser, .25 
Rem., etc. 

$6.50. Ps 

No. 3 Tool 

for RIM car- IDEAL No.10 


tridges, 
$6.00. Every- 
thing you 
need for re- 
loading in 


with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 






ar Crime rom, 


the Ideal line. Cnanoe ce For 
“aw —_ Rimless 
Cartridges 
Every reloader needs the 


Ideal Handbook, by eminent 
American Authorities, Town- 
send Whelen, Julian Hatcher, 
Charles Askins. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


= IDEAL TOOLS 
areal f Manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 














-- 





trips and enjoy 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET 


a“ 
s Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
shooting whether game flies or not! 
Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral rotator, are 
guaranteed to satisfy or money 
attendant required. Release your own target. Use any gun from 
410 to 12 guage. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDEK McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 


ies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN owe 


Is Not Thrown 
—Great Sport! 





unded. No special range or 











it is worse than useless as only a small 
handful of men are able to avail them- 
selves of the time and equipment necessary 
to become proficient, while the vast ma- 
jority have been scared off before they 
even start and as a consequence never 
look at a rifle. 

Perhaps we will wake up some day and 
give this matter the serious thought it de- 
serves. 

There is just as much sense to the 
thousand yard military method of shoot- 
ing as there would be to the shotgun 
artists at the Grand American Handicap 
sprawling on an air mattress and trying 
to nick clay birds with a Marble Game 
Getter at eighty yards. 


T is only reasonable to suppose that a 

man who can shoot well at a short dis- 
tance will qualify at battle ranges in 
nothing flat. At least he will know all 
about a rifle and that is at least seventy- 
five percent of the game. 

Suppose Golf was played on the mili- 
tary system. First you would have to 
borrow the telescope from the Lick Ob- 
servatory; then assemble three or four 
attendants to put out the greens, tell you 
which way the wind was blowing and 
warn all the people in the surrounding 
counties to take to the cyclone cellars. 
And after long hours of waiting your first 
shot came off. How many courses would 
we have? Golf is popular because we can 
play with little or no preparation and even 
without a partner. And the three hundred 
meter game is about the same. 

Of course the miniature bugs will say 
that their game is just as good as the 
International and cheaper but somehow 
you do not get the kick out of a twenty- 
two that you do from a large center fire 
caliber. I mean this figuratively and not 
literally. 

There is another angle to this free rifle 
game in which the European will always 
have the edge and that is his source of 
equipment supply. It is about as easy to 
buy the last word in a set trigger, custom 
stocked rifle in any foreign country as it 
is to get factory pump here. 

Every little hamlet has one or more rifle 
makers, usually men who are in the game 
actively and who are fully awake to what 
is going on. There is no such thing as mass 
production except for the army and you 
get a real pleasant reception when you 
order a gun entirely hand made and differ- 
ent from anything the wildest imagina- 
tion ever thought of before. 


ERSONALLY I do not favor all the 

things that are allowed under the Inter- 
national rules. These funny looking stocks 
that you have to be poured into should be 
eliminated. And the palm rests ought to go 
with the stocks. Neither of these tend to 
advance the art of practical marksmanship 
and that is the ultimate goal toward which 
we are all reaching. I hate to think of 
the trouble and worry—not to mention the 
expense—that a man has got to go to in 
this country in order to equip himself 
with a weapon suitable for this free rifle 
game. 

Pretty much the same conditions exist 
in the pistol sections and until we make it 
easier for the general mass of men to ob- 
tain weapons for the European matches 
we had best keep our teams at home. 

When I arrived in Germany I found 
one idea that struck me as being the last 
word in common, sense. 

Realizing that the military cartridge 
was a little too powerful for distances 
under three hundred meters and that the 
twenty-two was not powerful enough, they 
have evolved a happy medium which they 
call an 8.15mm normal. In all target work 
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HEN THE Icy mists are still hanging 

over the marshes and you've just 

crawled out of a warm bed, that’s 
one time this big, warm Stag feels good. 


It fits around your middle with the com- 
fort of a blanket. Its full-cut chest and shoul- 
ders give you ample muscle room. And on a 
frosty morning you'll probably want to roll 
the collar snugly up around your neck and 
button up the adjustable cuffs. 


Butthatisn’tall. Hirsch-WeisStagsarehon- 

eae hcl pane “9 
wool Oregon flannel. 
They are treated by the 
Hirsch-Weis process and 
guaranteed waterproof. Every 
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STAG S 


Confidential to dealers: Hirsch-Weis Stags are pop- 
ular with outdoor men everywhere and SELL. We 
co-operate fully with dealers. Write for information. 
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ay dawn 


thankful 


irschWeis Slag 


Stag has eight roomy pockets, 
skillfully designed for outdoor 
needs, including a big pocket with 
two button-down openings, clear 
across the back. e full cape, 
front and back, is cut in one piece with the outer 
sleeves, insuring complete protection. 


Wear? There’s no wear out to them! The fabric of 
which they are made is soft but very strong. Buttons 
are sewed on with stout shoe thread. Seams are double 
stitched. Colors:Red plaid, brown plaid, forestry green, 
solid navy blue, bright hunter’s red, and green plaid. 
Breeches to match the first four colors. Ask your dealer 
to show you this Stag. If he cannot, order direct from 
us. Sent prepaid anywhere in the United States, Can- 
ada or Mexico. The Hirsch-Weis label appears on all 
genuineStags, and we guarantee complete satisfaction. 


Entire back is one big 


pocket, for grub, game, 
tackle, fish, shells, films, 


or “what have you.” 


Pocket No. 8 in the Stag is a big one, 
holding as much as the average knap- 
sack. You can get into it from either 
side. Button down flaps, as shown, 
close the openings. Outdoor men ap- 
preciate the advantages of this pocket. 


Game and fish pocket 


Sportsmen have asked for a removable, wash- 
able oilskin pocket, for conveniently carrying 
bloody game or fish. This pocket, size 22x16 
inches, extends clear across the Stag between 
the two thicknesses of the double back. It but- 
tons in and is easily removed for cleaning. 
Supplied only én the forestry green Stag, $1.50 extra. 








Convertible Collar 
This collar can be buttoned up 
snugly around the neck or worn 
rolled down. Either way, it is 
comfortable and good looking. 


Adjustable Cuffs 


Forcold weather wear, cuffs may be 
buttoned closely, stopping the 
wind and keeping the wrists warm, 





A N D MATL 
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HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
233 Burnside Street, Portland, Oregon 
Gentlemen: 
CD Please mail ane a Stag it.........sesccccssssseeseseed color. My height is.......v-vssssssssss» oy 


for chestsizes 50 or §2. If oilskin lined pocket is wanted in forestry green stag, add $1.50. 
0 Please send me free Stag booklet. 


Name. 





Address 
Dealer's Name 
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. lenclose $12.50. (Add +.) 








When the 


calendar 
says “Shoot!” 


Brrore the crack of the first 
gun, the game and the birds will 
be there—waiting for you. In 
the gray mist at dawn over a 
New Brunswick bog, a bull 
moose will challenge the world. 
There'll be woodcock in the 
alders, grouse in the birches and 
the ducks and geese soon will 
be winging South in airplane 
battle formation... 

The safest, surest prelude to a 
happy hunting trip is a visit to 
the shop “where the blazed trail 
crosses the boulevard.” Here 
you will find the correct clothes 
and equipment for you whoever 
you are and wherever you shoot. 
Woven and tailored into our 
shooting clothes is all the com- 
fort and convenience that only 
knowledge of the sport itself 
could create. 

Come and talk over your 
shooting plans with us and all 
the things you need. 


5 7 4 


A & F Monogram Shot Guns 
Westley Richard Shot Guns 
All American Makes Shot Guns 
Foreign & American Made Rifles 
Purdey Shot Guns Gun Cases 
Duck Decoys Game Calls 
Ammunition Shell Boxes 
Hunting Coats Hunting Shirts 


Hunting Breeches Moccasins 
Hunting Sweaters Hats & Caps 
Boots and Shoes Socks 


Field Glasses 
Duffle Bags 
Dog Whistles 
Compasses 
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from seventy-five meters to three hundred 
this cartridge is standard. It looks like 
a big brother of the Winchester center 
fire twenty-two and can be bought in 
any quantity for eight marks a hundred, 
about two cents each. 

Lead bullets only are furnished and 
they are produced in a great variety of 
shapes to suit the various whims of the 
hand loader. 

Rifles of all conceivable shapes and 
sizes are made to take this cartridge and 
while it may have the ballistics of a first 
class fly swatter it certainly answers the 
purpose. 


DO not believe in trying to flivverize 

the world but there is one thing that 
makes motoring the craze it is today. They 
all use the same kind of gasoline. 

Imagine driving up to a filling station 
and saying, “My Penelope Roadster is a 
special. Have you any Cerise Gas scented 
with Heliotrope.” Well, that’s what the 
rifle game in the world is today and the 
United States is trying to go E ngland one 
better. 

It would be a great big boost for shoot- 


I was sitting among a small group of 
shooters at last year’s “Grand Prix” at 
Monte Carlo. We remarked on the number 
of birds killed two feet from the trap upon 
their first jump, but agreed that after 
a bird had taken wing its chances of escape 
were at least 50-50. I therefore suggested 
that a circle be drawn around each trap 
three meters in diameter—the traps are 
five meters apart—and a bird falling dead 
inside the circle be declared no bird. The 
chorus of howls emitted by the listeners 
fully equalled those coming from the 
betting ring. 

It is natural to suppose that the prone 
position in rifle shooting came about as a 
military necessity, although I have never 
seen a painting of the Civil War showing 
any men in this position. I do remember 
the old range at the Washington Navy 
Yard—probably a thousand yards—and 
the marines shooting at the ten-foot square 
target with the old .45 Springfield. This 
gun being entirely suitable for prone work 
and the desire on the part of the marksman 
to make:a score just naturally sent them 
down. Nobody has a quarrel with this 
prone position but it is certainly the wrong 





This picture of Col. John Caswell was taken at Monte Carlo in 1903 


ing if the United States Government and 
the big ammunition companies would get 
together and try to standardize on half a 
dozen cartridges with the twenty-two on 
one end and the Springfield or a similar 
one on the other. Two rim fires and four 
center fires and what a happy world this 
would be. 

On the other hand there is too much 
standardization in our matches. Americans 
have one great failing. They are not will- 
ing to tackle anything that will not give 
them a one hundred percent score. Take 
the clay bird game today. There is nothing 
between the anticipation and the final 
score. Under no stretch of the imagination 
could you crowd any pleasure into shoot- 
ing a hundred bird string. 

As I remember the inanimate target 
matches in the old days the gun was held 
below the elbow. Scores were good but 
a ninety percent man was a wonder. On 
account of a certain number of men not 
being willing to play the game fairly and 
either no referee or a weak-kneed individ- 
ual in that position the gun came to the 
shoulder, and there it has stayed. A ninety 
percent man today does not have a look-in 
in Class D. If the men who are interested 
in reforming the trap game and putting 
some real interest in it would take the 
path of least resistance and insist upon going 
back to the old system, trap shooting would 
again come into its own and the myriad 
f field shooters would start to take a 
little interest, which they do not do now. 


end to start with in order to learn the 
rifle game. 

Apropos of the pursuit of big game let 
me quote from Captain Curtis’ latest book 
“American Game Shooting” on this subject 
of position. 

“There are several flies in the jam pot, 

all of which show that the target shooting 
method is the bunk fromthe game shooter's 
standpoint. To begin with, your game is 
generally seen when travelling through 
swamps in soft ground, climbing wind- 
falls, ducking under limbs and mounting 
steep little ridges, where you slip and 
stumble now and then, that last above all 
others the most promiscuous cause of 
shaking nerves. 
. OULD you lie down and shoot at 
the target after such a jaunt? No, 
you would not, (you would if you were not 
sensible) but you are too wise and know 
better‘and your pride would not stand the 
results. 

“No matter what position you adopt, get 
comfortable before you shoot. A cramped 
position is to invite a miss, and be sure 
you are on the target and steady down 
before you release the trigger. The report 
of the rifle has never been known to kill 
a deer. Apparently they never have heart 
failure.” 

Looking over the scores of the Inter- 
national matches of the last few years is 
rather enlightening. In the first place it 
shows that all the teams have about 
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reached the ultimate in the prone position. 
\ny score of 1900 x 2000 at three hundred 
meters means less than one half point per 
shot or in feet and inches about two 
inches one way or the other toward the 
center of the target. In other words the 
foreign teams improved their prone scores 
until they reached the high average of the 
American teams. But at the same timg 
they also improved their scores at the 
kneeling and standing positions while the 
American teams not only did not improve 
these two positions but in a few of the 
matches actually slid back. 

If we think we are big enough to play 
among ourselves then we should keep our 
teams at home. On the other hand if we 
want to take part in the International 
events.of all kinds we should give our men 
a chance-to come home on top once in a 
while. In the-rifle events this means elimi- 
nating 80% of the prone matches at the 
big meets in this country and being willing 
to count a score of 70 x 100 once in a while. 

There is still another phase of this rifle 
game which is all in favor of Europe. I 
refer to their military system. A country 
little larger than one of our states and 
with a standing army of a couple of mil- 
lion is naturally going to foster anything 
that tends to burn powder. To be sure the 
term of enforced enlistment is short but 
after having been in the army a man knows 
the ropes and it is a very simple thing 
to get all the target work one wants with 
the very minimum of trouble. 


ROM the amount of shooting going on 

around the outskirts of Berlin which a 
short trip disclosed it is only reasonable 
to expect the Germans to be factors in 
these International matches in the near 
future. 

Before leaving Germany I may as well 
give some hard boiled advice to any one on 
this side who may be thinking of ordering 
a gun or rifle, although this advice has 
all been written up before, better and more 
fully than 1 can advance it. 

Suhl is perhaps the greatest gun making 
town in the world. It has fourteen thou- 
sand inhabitants normally, and everybody, 
man, woman and child is a gun maker, 
from the cradle to the grave. Suhl itself 
is given over to the manufacture of large 
rifles and shotguns. There are several 
smaller towns within a ten-minute motor 
ride that furnish a majority of the smaller 
parts such as springs, triggers, sights and 
all the screw machine work. Zella-Mehlis 
has a monoply on the small caliber rifles 
and the free pistols besides doing a great 
deal of the barrel boring for the Suhl 
firms. Actually there are only five factories 
which turn out complete rifles or guns 
in Suhl, by far the larger amount of the 
work being done in the homes of the 
people. 

This is what happens when an order 
goes over to any one of a score or more 
of individuals who issue a big catalog and 
call themselves a factory. 

In the first place your specifications 
are in English and inches. Most of these 
fellows know English but only the letter 
writing kind and the fine points of your 
specifications go over their heads. Next 
the inches have to be translated into milli- 
meters and it is a tough job even when 
you have worked in the metric system for 
years. 

After the English and inches are put 
into German millimeters the action and 
barrel, bought from a foundry that makes 
for all the independents, go to one of the 
family shops. The chances are no written 
instructions accompany these and the fur- 
ther chance is that the family doing the 
work has not the slightest idea what the 
finished rifle is to be like. This same 
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| PLAY GUN 


A“real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy of its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looks and works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
Ac all sporting 
gots and toy 

e partments. 
| Send for folder. 
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cant buy a finer 
gun than this FOX- 
STERLINGWORTH 


Every advantage that has won for Fox the reputation 
of building “ The Finest Gun in the World” is em- 
bodied in the Sterlingworth — for twenty years a 
favorite of men who know guns. 

At the new price of $36.50, every sportsman can 
have this gun of superb quality. 


—Fewer working parts than any other make of 
double-barrel hammerless gun. 


—Rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 


for wear and preventing gun from “ shooting 
loose.” 


—Coil springs throughout, guaranteed for life 
against breakage. 


—Three-piece lock, simplest and strongest known. 
—Combined hammer and firing-pin of nickel steel. 


—Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish and attractive 
checkering. 


A new plant, the finest of modern equipment, and 
manufacturing methods refined by years of experi- 
ence now make it possible to produce an even 
better Sterlingworth at a lower price. 


You have your choice of 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 
barrels 26 to 32 inches in length, and any boring 
you prefer. 

Other Fox Guns are priced from $52.50 upward. 

These grades may be custom-built to the buyer's 
specifications. 
Your dealer will gladly show you the Sterling- 
worth and other Fox Guns. Write us today 
for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “ How 
to Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 
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An interesting sight! A monster 
Bull Moose in his native haunts — 
such a spread! The tensest moment 
of your hunting career happens 
when you secure your record head in 
the Canadian woods. 
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Dependable guides 
who can bring you 
face to face with 
moose, caribou and 
whitetails, and re- 
lieve you of all camp- 
ing details. 


Full information based on 
up-to-date advices will be 
gladly furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
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3400 Windsor Station 
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procedure takes place with the stock, 
sights, bluing, etc., each operation being 
done by a different family. 

Now, I ask you what chance have you 

got to get what you ordered. Just try to 
put .0078 of an inch into millimeters and 
see what you get and what a pleasant 
evening you can spend getting it. 
« These free lances in Suhl are the fel- 
lows who are doing the factories a lot of 
harm. They are the men who worked hand 
in glove with the unscrupulous dealers 
from the States after the war. The facto- 
ries are driving them out but it is a slow 
process. 

If you want a German gun buy only 
from the known factories. Their names 
have been published by Captain Curtis and 
Captain Crossman many times. They know 
the limits of rifling and weights and you 
will get what you ordered without ques- 
tion. 


ELGIUM suffered from the war per- 

haps more than any other country. A 
large percentage of her gun business was 
done with Germany and Russia and both 
markets have been wiped out. Outside of 
3russels there is no shooting activity and 
therefore no incentive push except along 
strictly business lines. England and France 
still take a good many guns in the rough 
from Belgium and about half of the large 
caliber bolt action rifles which England 
supplies for African work come from the 
same source, the balance being made in 
Germany. This accounts in part for the 
failure of some of these large calibers 
to function under field conditions. Under 
no condition would I purchase ome of the 
large bolt rifles in England unless I could 
see the gun in the process of manufacture 
in the shop of the firm from whom it was 
purchased. 

Until the League of Nations tackles 
the “Made in—” proposition and insists 
upon the manufacturer’s name being upon 
an article it will be a wise maker who 
knows his own gun and a still wiser buyer. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the best Belgian guns approach the best 
English guns in finish, balance and looks 
and yet their cost is about one half of a 
best London gun with wages, materials 
and factory costs about the same. 

I found that a best gun in Belgium cost 
about four,hundred while a best gun in 
England cost double that, even from the 
Birmingham makers. To account for the 
vast difference is none too easy if you 


: | depend upon information from the English 


firms. My own observations led me to 


| think that part of this sum went into what 


I would call tuning up, the rest was an 
arbitrary figure arrived at by looking 
at the catalog price of the most expensive 
gun and then it was a question of follow 
the leader. If J. Jones, Ltd. has a Royal 
Warrant and puts their price at one 
hundred fifty pounds, then S. Smith, 
Ltd. and R. Robinson, Ltd. who may or 
may not have a Royal Warrant do the 
same. I could not get a single English 
maker to admit that their guns were not 
worth the price and neither would they 
sav that their shooting schools were run at 
a loss and yet the daily visit of a gun to 
the school during the tuning up period does 
account for a large percentage of the 
money between the factory cost and the 
actual sale price, and must be a tremen- 
dous drain on the profits of the school. 
The English manufacturers are about 
equally divided regarding the merits of the 
over and under type. My observations 
previously had convinced me that this 
form of gun was really the oldest of the 
double barrels. having originated in Ger- 
many about 1650. I saw a number of pieces 
in Berlin, Paris and London with super- 
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imposed barrels and even with single 
triggers. But the difficulties that harrass 
the present designer of an Over and Under 
were not present then. The barrels were 
set on a pivot extending from the rib in 
the frame and after the first barrel was 
fired a spring was released and the barrels 
turned by hand bringing the loaded barrel 
around to the firing position. Today the 
most serious fault to be found on this type 
is the depth of frame which tends to cause 
canting. This could probably be overcome 
by placing a perfectly flat rib on top of 
the upper barrel and the same width as the 
barrel but it would be unsightly. The other 
serious faults are the locking of the bar- 
rels to the frame and the position of the 
firing pins which certainly cause a marked 
difference in trigger pull from shot to shot. 

In the guns where the two barrels were 
locked to the frame by lugs on both barrels 
the firing pins were staggered and where 
the locking was done from the bottom of 
the under barrel the firing pins were placed 
to deliver a straight blow by inverting the 
top pin. No single gun seemed to combine 
the best points of all the guns. Until we 
have a look at the new Browning we will 
not know whether the O and U is destined 
to become the Universal Gun. 

Practically all the makers supply them 
but they are a made to order proposition 
and no two guns from the same maker will 
be found alike. No live pigeon shooter in 
Europe will touch one with a ten foot pole 


but the same thing applies to the single 
trigger. 
There is no question in my mind that 


we are fast getting to the point where we 
will have a perfect single trigger as well 
as a perfect Over and Under or as perfect 
as the present type of double barrel, two 
trigger guns have proved themselves to be. 

With the adve-nce in Spark Photogra- 
phy, and Slow Motion Pictures, both of 
which are familiar to the general public 
the study of mechanisms of all kinds have 
been taken out of the “Theoretical” class. 
The single trigger is a highly theoretical 
affair having to contend with loads of dif- 
ferent intensity as well as mannerisms and 
habits of shooters acquired over a long 
period of shooting activity. During the 
last fifteen years “shooting five cifferent 
guns with three different single triggers 
I have never had one of these triggers 
double. Yet three of these guns in other 
hands have doubled a number of times. I 
know of one case in England where a gun 
was fired one thousand times for test in 
doubling and functioned perfectly. Yet 
when the official trial took place it doubled 
on the first shot. The particular individual 
who conducted this trial knew more about 
the single trigger than the inventor and I 
think could have guaranteed to double 
any single trigger ninety percent of the 
time. 


EXPERIENCES WITH 
BUCKSHOT 
By W. R. MaclIlrath 


T has long been a well known fact that 

buckshot is a poor killer and a noto- 
rious crippler on deer. I have recently had 
two years experience with buckshot in 
the Big Cypress Swamp in Florida, at 
all ranges at which deer are usually shot, 
and shot at, with buckshot. This is a coun- 
try where buckshot is, probably, as 
extensively used as anywhere in the United 
States where it is not required by law. I 
had plenty of opportunity to observe, not 
only my own performance, but the per- 
formance of other men in the field. And 
the result of all this is that I have lost 
whatever faith I once had in buckshot as 
a killer on deer. Despite having pulled off 
one kill as clean, and brilliant, and as far, 








NEW BLOOD PROOF COAT 
With Special Handy Pocket 


For every contingency this new DRY- 
BAK hunting coat fills the bill. 
Besides regular points of DRYBAK 
Quality there are also the distinctive 
features of rubberized bottom lining 
making bloodproof the double entrance 
game pockets; and the deep inside 
breast pocket with snap fastener to 
hold licenses, small thermos, ete. DRY- 
BAK gusset sleeves provide full venti- 
lation as well as perfect freedom for 
sudden moves in shooting. No other 
coat offers the hunter so much, 
DRYBAK 87 B. P. $8.50 each, 
DRY Back or Money Back 
Equipped with famous DRY- 
BAK guarantee button. No 
other sports apparel is so un- 
equivocally guaranteed. Write 
today for 1928 eatalog. Ask 
your dealer for DRYBAK 87 
B. P. 
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Pull ’em on— 
No Lacing 


That’s what makes the big hit. 
These new Lasticalf breches put 
old-fashioned laced bottom breeches 
in the discard. Jacklastic webbing 
at bottom gives perfect fit over 
any size calf of leg. Reinforced 
over leg and seat with extra large 
patches of rubberized duck. Snag, 
rip, rain and bug proof. <A new 
pair if they rip or tear. Rust 
proof buttons. 


Drybak Las- 
ticalf Breeches 
give a real fit, 
and snappy 
good appear- 
ance. As for 
wear, and com- 
fort—-try to 
beat them. No. 
7 Breeches 
$5.00 each. 
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Get More Game This Fall 


with YMAN 
SIGHTS 


YMAN Sights open the way to _ sights for your particular make of gun, 
your most successful hunting sea- __ replacing factory sights, increase visi- 
son. Vital as the gun and ammunition __ bility and length of sight base, with 
are to accurate shooting, you must marked improvementin your aim. Start 
have the best sights to hit the mark. __ right this fall. Get a pair of Lyman 
The correct Lyman front and rear Sights from your dealer or write us. 


For New Savage 40 and 45 





48 R Microm. Rec 

Sight for Reming- 

ton Express M. 30 
$11.50 


48 W = Microm. Rev 
No. 31 Front Sight a oft 4 
used with Sav. No. 40 . 8 . 


rear sight Ivory, 
gold, silver, or red 
bead. $1.00. 





No. 26 Carbine 
Front Sight. 
New No. 40 Ree. Sight for Ivory, gold, silver, 
Savage M. 40. Elev. and wind or red bead. $1.00 


age adj. Receiver be te and 
drilled. $4.00. Standard on 


Mo. 4 





48 Microm Rec 

Sight for Springfield 
03. 48 Sights also for 
Krag, Mauser, etc., 
$11 00. With disc 


$11.50, 


2 A Comb. Rear Sight 

with disc. For most 

lever action rifles. 

Hunting or targets. 
$5.00 





No. 3 Hunting Front New 48 T Microm. 
Sight. Ivory Bead. Rec. ayes for Win 
$1.00 52, .22 cal. $11.50 


Up-to-the-minute hunting and target geo stows 


sights for all guns. 


S| 
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New No. 16 Sight Catalog sent for 10c 


Better Your Aim THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. ar ith 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A 
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“Bigger than Weather” 
Laid Stag Hunter Shirt 
(Sold Direct from Factory) 


Famous for ‘ pill freedom and Patrick wear. 


Double front chest. Full length, double back. 
Wind, Cold and Rain-proof.’ Button flap openings 
at sides into, big -game pockets at back.’ Two, 
roomy, button‘flap, breast pockets. / Button cuff 
sleeves. Convertible’ collar// Thr t lower front 
buttons* inverted to prevent catching on anything. 








Made of celebrated Patrick, long wearing, 24 oz. 
all-wool cloth in attractive Red and Black plaid. 
Breeches | to match. 

Shirt, $10.00, ‘give chest measure. Breeches, $7.00, give 


waist measure. 10% extra for shirt 48 and up; breeches 
44 and-up. 

Send for new, illustrated Catalogue and price list showing all 
our famous Wool products in their natural colors. 


F.A. Patrick & Co, Duluth, Minn. (Desk S) 











as I think I ever even read of a deer being 
killed with buckshot. 

One evening I was coming home along 
the Main Strand from my trap line. The 
sun had gone down behind the gloomy 
rampart of the big cypresses. Twilight had 
fallen. I was walking in a green prairie 
of unburned grass. Ahead of me was a 
coal black prairie due to the passing of a 
fresh fire. The atmosphere of the swamp 
night was closing over that section of the 
world. The green prairie extended ahead 
less than half a mile. The black one on ad 
infinitum. I searched them both with the 
glasses for deer. I rather expected deer on 
the fresh burn. But I could see nothing. So 
| rounded a thin point of cypress and 
struck out boldly for home in the open. 


HAD gone scarcely a hundred yards 

when I saw a deer standing up in full 
view, also in the open, looking at me with 
ears thrust forward but with white flag 
still down. He was perhaps 125 yards 
away at the time. I knew it would be fatal 
to stop under observation, or to deviate 
in the slightest from what he had seen 
me doing. I had been headed directly 
for him when I first saw him. Without 
changing too abruptly my line of ap- 
proach, my pace, or any part of my 
equipment as to position, I plowed on 
through the knee-high grass toward the 
deer. There was not the slightest cover. 
Nor could I have taken advantage of it, 
then, if there had been. 

l had killed many chicken hawks by 
the manner of approach I now used on 
this deer and felt that inasmuch as he 
had already seen me it was the only way. 
Not even turning my head but only my 
eyes to look at him gradually swerved 
away to pass just in range. 

I was carrying my shotgun on my left 
shoulder. I thought slowly to shift it 
down and under my right arm ready for 
action. But at the first move the deer caught 
the motion and up went his flag. So I left 
it on the left shoulder and reaching across 
my own front pushed off the safety and 
grasped the stock with my right hand. 
The white flag now stood straight up. I 
had cut the distance to probably 75 yards. 

I figured I might gain another ten or 
twenty yards. Without increasing or de- 
creasing pace I strode on ready for instant 
action now. I figured if I got in what I 
considered range I would fire one barrel 
standing and the other if he ran. Or if he 
ran I would take him as soon as he broke. 
I made probably ten yards more. I would 
say I was about 65 or 70 yards from him 
when he broke. He wheeled sharp around 
on a spot no bigger than a dinner plate 
and was away like the wind, cutting off 
yards and yards before I could get that 
gun down off my left shoulder and get 
into firing position. He was out so far I 
came near not firing at all. But we needed 
meat badly and I swung on him and pulled. 
He turned two complete somersaults, and 
lay there. I stood ready with the other 
barrel waiting to knock him down again 
but he did not rise. 

I found him stone dead. But I could 
not find a mark of a buckshot on him at 
first. Then I found one in the ham. Per- 
haps I had scared him to death. But when 
I went to skin out the neck I found one 
more just behind the ears. It had smashed 
the vertebrae. The skinned carcass re- 
vealed only the two hits. The one in the 
ham and the other in the neck. The old 
gun was shooting a pretty wide pattern 
at that and I had just had a streak of 
luck. Packing that deer in to camp I felt 
a shotgun was, after all, a pretty good gun 
for deer. 

But as it mg the very next day I 
was disillusioned. A deer jumped from a 
willow pond and stopped broadside at 
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40 yards, stepped. I was carrying BB shot 
in the right barrel and 00 buck in the left 
at the time, in order to be prepared for 
both deer and turkeys. He stood on the 
edge of the swamp and I knew I had te 
drop him in his tracks or he would be lost 
to me forever. There would be no time 
for a second shot. So I held square on the 
point of his shoulder and pulled both bar- 
rels so they cracked like one. The deer 
jumped into ‘the swamp and was gone. 
Did not even knock him off his feet. Dis- 
gust is a poor weak word to describe the 
feelings that seethed and boiled in me for 
the next few hours. 

Badly as we needed ammunition and as 
far as we had to carry it in, I shot about a 
box of buckshot shells patterning them at 
all ranges to the end that I might be able to 
tell how far I could kill a deer with cer- 
tainty. At the end of the test I was little 
better satisfied than before. And I was out 
a box of shells. 

Within the next day or two I had 
another shot at another deer at not over 
thirty yards and this time I held on his 
neck like a rifle and pulled both barrels. 
And again the deer ran off. It is unbe- 
lievable but I was perfectly cool and held 
a rifle aim and squeezed her off like a 
rifle. And that deer never even dropped. 
I was shooting a brand new double-barrel 
gun by a standard American maker and the 
highest powered buckshot shells the 
market afforded. 

If anyone had told me that it was pos- 
sible to hold square on a deer’s neck at 
thirty yards, and fire two loads of buck, 
and not knock that deer down I would 
have told whoever said it he was a liar. 
3ut that is just what I did, and the one the 
day before at not over forty yards with 
BBs and buck. 

On another occasion I was slipping 
down the edge of the cypress where 
it abutted on a wide prairie and saw 
a deer ahead in the twilight of eve- 
ning. I tried to sneak on him under the 
cover of the border of the swamp but two 
or three times he ran. But at last I man- 
aged to get within 50 yards of him. 
Stepped it after the shot. I took a rest ona 
tree and drew on his shoulder and shot 
one barrel loaded with 00 buck. The deer 
did not fall but ran off with his tail 
clamped down. It was too late and too 
dark to follow. And anyhow he turned 
into the Main Strand which here was con- 
tinuous for forty miles, down to tidewater. 


UT why multiply instances? My old 

partner once shot a deer and seriously 
crippled him. He followed him up (this 
was in open pine woods) and crawled 
on him where he saw him lying down. The 
deer jumped up and was shot again. This 
was repeated four or five times. The old 
man would spot the deer lying down in 
the open woods, crawl on him and shoot 
him either as he arose or still lying and 
the deer would get up and run again. The 
sicker the deer got the closer the old man 
would get to him before he would jump. 
Finally, he said he got within ten yards 
of him and thought the deer was dead, 
that he could not possibly get up and run 
again. So he watched him a little while 
and as he did not visibly move he walked 
up to stick him. And lo that deer jumped 
up and ran once more. The next time the 
old man sneaked up to within twenty yards 
and put the whole load in his head. 

I once knocked a deer down, running 
ahead of a hound, at about 30 yards. He 
fell and lay there. I walked up to him and 
looked at him. Then I started calling my 
partner. I called several times. My voice 
roused the deer. He rose and ran off. 
Hearing my voice, perhaps you cannot 
blame him. But he only ran about 40 








Second 
-- another prize! 


ama rifle, fishing tackle, tents and extra 
togs—take them all if you want to be ready 
for all the gifts of the outdoor gods. 


But whatever else you take, there’s one item 
of essential equipment—be sure to have it 
along! A Smith & Wesson revolver — depend- 
able... accurate... quick as a spark in action. 


In its holster at your side it’s ready for instant 
use when there’s no time to go back to tent or 
cabin. A split second saved and a handsome, 
unexpected pelt for reward! Sport — and fre- 
quently protection —in this one lifetime pur- 
chase. Don’t put it off—have your nearest dealer 
show you his splendid line of Smith & Wessons. 


Our Descriptive Booklet “|” will be sent free upon request 


MITH &2WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,-U. S.A 






THE - REVOLVE RO MANUFACTURE R_ 
The 32 and 38 calibre SG W Safety makes accidental discharge by adult or child impossible 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’ s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you’ll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
and polishes the stock to perfection. 


3-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won't gum—and it won't dry out. Instead, 
it penetrates the pores of the metal, form- 
= a waterproof film that defies moisture 
Used by hunters, trap shooters and targe 
shots for 32 years. Army Manuals recom- 
mend it and prominent firearms manufac- 
turers pack asample withevery gun or pistol. 
All good hardware, sporting goods, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores 
have 3-in-One in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans, 


Manufact 


1-oz. 
size 
most convenient size; 
the most economical. 


Handy Cans and three 
Handy Oil Can is the 
the %-pint bottle is 


“Oilright” 
bottles. The 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the 
Big Red 


FREE— 


will bring all three 
ured since 1894 


“One” on the label. 


Generous sample, and Dic 


tionary of ses. A postal 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 













Send for catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me without cost a copy of the new 
Marlin Gun Catalog 


Name 
Address 
Dealer 
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Marlin Sport Carbine... 


a 30-30 that handles the new high 
power loads with perfect precision 











5 km any animal that comes in range. 
Just the kind of a gun you want when 
you roam up and down North America or 
just over the nearby hills. It’s the kind of a 
gun that grows on you, bringing up pleasant 
recollections of bygone hunting trips like a 
lifelong friend. Such a gun becomes a prized 
possession and the fact that it is a Marlin is 
sweet to you. 

Lever Action; Visible Hammer; famous 
Marlin Side Ejection and Solid Top; Ivory 
Bead Front and Rocky Mountain Rear Sight, 
a beautiful set of sights for quick, accurate 
shooting. Case Hardened Receiver; Blued Bar- 
rel; American Black Walnut Butt-stock and 
Forearm. 

EXPERT REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


GLUT 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


PP 











ards and fell again. I did as the old 
man did. 

That same day the old man wounded 
two deer at not over 30 yards with buck- 
shot and both escaped. He had a plunger 
out of one barrel of his double gun and 
only one barrel would fire. So he lost 
both deer. 

Archibald Rutledge says, in one of his 
books, that he /ikes a gun that will “reach 
out 80 yards and talk business to a buck.” 


| | have the highest admiration for Mr. 


Rutledge. . . in fact, he is the chief 
inspiration I had to go into the southern 
woods. . . but I think his 80-yard buck- 
shot deer gun is like the well-touted 80- 
yard duck gun. There are more of them 
killed at 40 and still more at 30 yards. And 
on two different occasions I have failed to 
kill on standing shots at 40 yards and 
under by firing both barrels together. I 
would like an 80-yard deer gun immensely, 
if I thought there was any such ani- 
mal. But I don’t. 

A rifle for mine, 
even in the 


on deer in the future, 
swamps. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
By C. Walter Ladd 


OW many of you get the fullest en- 

joyment out of your guns, especially 
your rifles? Did you ever stop to think 
how much more successful your hunting 
would probably be if you did not forget 
your rifle during the close season, and 
that you can spread out some of the enjoy- 
ment that you get during the hunting 
season over the entire year? We will not 
talk about the shotguns because about all 
that can be done with them during the 
close season is trap shooting which at its 
best is not everything to be desired. But 
what more can be done with a rifle and 
how? 

With a rifle you can not only get a 
great deal of pleasure but you can learn 
as much as you want to at the same time. 
There are too many people who know no 
more about their guns than how to load 
and shoot them, and many of these do not 
know such a thing as how to pull the 
trigger properly. Anyone gets more 
pleasure out of something that he knows 
something about than something about 
which he knows little, and the more you 
know about your rifle the more pleasure 
you will get out of it. 

Don’t forget your better half when you 
go out for some fun with your rifle. ” Take 
her along and teach her how to shoot. You 
may discover that you will have to get 
busy if you want to prove that the male 
of the species is the better marksman. 
You do not have to confine yourself to a 
.22 cal. rifle because of the expense. Load 
your own cartridges for your high power 
rifle. You will not save much on full 
power loads, but you will save quite a lot 
on reduced loads, and you do not need 
high power loads except for long range 
target shooting and big game hunting. 

You cannot buy these reduced loads. 
When you begin hand loading you will 
find a large field to experiment in, and a 
chance to figure out some of the things 
that the bullet does after leaving the gun, 
and what difference it makes about the 
weight of the bullet, its shape and velocity, 
and why the barrel must always be pointed 
above the line of sight. If you sometimes 
find yourself getting tired of paper targets 
try out what you have learned on some 
predatory animals and your chances will 
be better for the hunting season. 

If you like to work with tools there are 
many things which you can make for your 
gun. You can make a set of loading tools 
a lot cheaper than you can buy them and 
get a lot of pleasure out of it at the same 
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time. Sights are interesting to experiment 
with and our sighting systems are by no 
means perfect. In the Winter after the 
close of the season is a good time to make 
things to experiment with in the Spring, 
or you can do some experimenting in the 
basement with very light loads. 

In doing this put a box of sand behind 
the targets to catch the bullets. When there 
are enough bullets in the sand to make it 
worth while they can be dug out and re- 
melted. What we need is more people 
working on these things. One of the 
reasons radio has progressed so rapidly 
during the last few years is because there 
have been so many people working on it. 
There is no reason why we can’t get busy 
and make some improvements on our 
guns. 

Now think this over and then get busy. | 
If we don't keep a lot of people interested | 
in these things our privileges are liable | 
to be considerably curtailed. Don't forget 
your friends who are not much interested | 
in guns. Try to get them interested. After 
they appreciate the pleasure they get out | 
of this sort of thing they will be more | 
than grateful to you and you will be | 
helping along a good cause. 

Most of all don't forget your son or 
daughter. The place for them to learn 
the proper use of a gun is under your 
guidance. It will also be a good means | 
of keeping acquainted with them, and | 
there is no more wholesome all-around | 
sport than can be gotten with guns, 





AN OLD RIFLEMAKER | 
By Thomas E. Kern 


AKERS of the old muzzle loading 

turkey rifle once so common in |} 
pioneer times are now seldom found, but | 
Walter Blankenship, 76, of Hot Springs, | 
North Carolina, in his little shop at the 
foot of Rich Mountain at the edge of the 
great Pisgah National Forest, still may 
be found plying his life-long trade of rifle 
making, and marksman contests. 





Blankenship makes nothing but the old 
muzzle loader with the trigger to set and 
the hair trigger which does the firing. 
The entire gun from its barrel of old 
automobile fender iron to its bright and 
shining aluminum sight is made, lock, 
stock and barrel by Blankenship. Time is 
no object for he often spends months on 
one rifle. 

Up at Raleigh, Blankenship won state 
honors last year in the annual shoot and 
he is the acknowledged champion of the 
mountains. The picture shows him holding 





You’ve a 
Long, Long Arm 
When You Shoot an 


L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,125 


for you can reach ‘way up— 
80 yards up—and drag down 
the high-flyers time after time 


HAT’S because the Long 
Range Gun is chambered for 


the high-power 3” shell and bored 
to a consistent, duckproof pattern 
by the exclusive L. C. Smith 
method. 


30” or 32” barrels. 3” 
chamber. Automatic or 
non-automatic ejector. 
Two-Triggers or Hunter 
One-Trigger. Selected wal- 
nut stock and forend. 
Hand checkered pistol, 
half-pistol, or straight 
grip. 8 to 8’ pounds. 


Your dealer should be just about 
stocked up. If not, write us for our 


Booklet K40. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN? 


FULTON vn & WwW Y@orR « 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Ask your dealer or write 
for the free book, “What 
Happens After the Shell 
is Fired ?”’ illustrated with 
split-second photographs. 





New York 


Photograph of Peters Shot String in flight 


The Thrill 
of Split Seconds! 


Tense moments! Your skill against the cun- 
ning of the game! A hit or a miss? The 
fraction of a second tells the tale. 


Use Peters Shells and make it a true test 
of skill and not of luck. They are sure-fire, 
uniform, accurate. They fly fast and hit 


hard. 


Peters experts have split the second into a 
million parts to photograph the shot strings 
in flight. They know ammunition perform- 
ance as it has never been known before. 
They put their knowledge into the shells 
you shoot. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-71, Cincinnati, Ohio 


San Francisco 


AMMUNITION 


a 





» YOU CAN SHOP THE WORLD YOU CAN SHOP THE WORLD OVER 4 





FOR A GUN ORA RIFLE IN 





THE GUNROOP1 
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WINCHESTER from U.S.A.,S/ 



















~__ FRANCOTTE 
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SAUER of Germany has been - 
ens since 1600." 9 


and MARLIN require no advertisi 


Fine sporting weapons, the ouk 
standing examples of the worlds 
best Gursmiths: beautiful és 
from America and Europe. 
You’ iH find your ideal here, the 

un you've always wanted te own. 

The “Old Reliable PARKER 
(U.S.A) the outstanding gun of 
American manufacture VL&ED 
iumhand made to our specifications. 
s has our highest recommendation. 









GREENER Engler . 
since 1829 nobed 












, new VLED Shooting School 


HUNTING 


Send for GUNS, «2 sportsmans handbook 
of useful information -and ask about the 


_VONLENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. 


EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE.,Dept.B NYC. 


“& 








FISHING CAMPING 








one of his specially designed target rifles 
with which he can drive center at 60 
yards. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
TOO LIGHT! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have been thinking of getting a Westley Rich- 
ards 12 gauge shotgun, right hand barrel, improved 
cylinder, left modified; 27 inch barrels with 
ejector and one trigger to weigh 6 Ibs. I want 
this gun to hunt quail and use 24 grain powder 
1% oz. shot. Would that gun be safe? I am a 
small man and not young. What is the right 
trigger pull for a man that pulls quick and some- 
times when he comes back for the second trigger 
pulls it off before he intends to? Is a single 
trigger as reliable and will it last as long as two 
triggers without getting out of order? 

O. BILLINGs. 


Ans.—I haven't the slightest respect for the 
gun you have in mind. I once owned a 6% Ib. 12 
bore Westley Richards shotgun. In justice to my- 
self I will say that I didn’t order it but I ran 
across it in a sporting goods store and bought 
it just for the experience. It was a_ beautifully 
made weapon, but such a gun is neither fish nor 
towl. 

It is no more powerful than a twenty shooting 
the same loads and you simply cannot comfort- 
ably use a heavier load in such a gun than you 
would in a twenty. It can be made perfectly safe 
but it will pound tke face off you. If you want to 
use 1% oz. of shot get at least a 6% Ib. gun, 
that is ‘the minimum for comfort. If you are satis- 
fied to use just a full ounce of shot, by all means 
get a twenty and forget the twelve. 

Single triggers are becoming reliable but I 
would hesitate to say that any of them are as yet 
as wholly reliable as two trigger guns. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we had to pay more for the two 
trigger than we did for the single  trig- 
ger, I think we would all be glad to 
do it because the single trigger has its 
handicap. It is always bothersome to shift 
a selective mechanism when one wants 
to shoot the choke barrel first. 

I don’t know just why you want barrels. 
They sometimes use them in England but I would 
preter 28” and if I was going to use anything 
else than that I would get the standard 26”. The 
boring of your gun I think is about right and I 
know of nothing better for quail shooting than a 
nice light twelve bore Westley Richards, single 
trigger ejector. It is an excellent selection but 
you are going to make a big mist: ike if you specify 
a twelve bore gun under 6% lbs. 

Snoottnc 


DANGEROUS 


Suootine Epitor: 


Please give me some information on advisabil- 
ity of shooting .303 Br. Ammunition in Model 
95 Winchester chambered for .30 Army cartridge. 
I can get a good one cheap but want to use .303’s 
as I can get them cheap from Rifle Club, and 
owner says it will be O.K. 


27” 


Ep1Tor. 


James C. Barrican. 


Ans.—Don't attempt to use .303 British am- 
munition in a .30 Army rifle. The chambers 
are not the same. You are certain to have split 
cases and you might have a serious gun leakage 
back from the bolt, which would probably wreck 
the gun and might damage your eyes. 

eople must treat with serious consideration 
high velocity cartridges which develop high cham- 
ber pressure. It is such experiments which you had 
in mind that lead to many deplorable accidents. 

SHootinc Eprrtor. 


“STRAIGHT OR PISTOL GRIP” 
Cart. Paut A. Curtiss: 


I am nearly all set to order that new gun for 
which you so kindly recommended specifications 
about a month ago, and although I do not like to 
impose upon good nature, you must grant me one 
more question. 

The question I wish you to answer is,—why 
do you say that a pistol grip should never be put 
on a shotgun? You see, heretofore a pistol grip 
has always been part of a shotgun to me, and 
have never seen one without it (except an occa- 
sional trap gun). To me it adds greatly to the 
appearance of any gun or rifle. However, ap- 
pearance is not the only requisite, and when pur- 
chasing a gun which will probably be my last, 

want it to be correct in every detail. 

You see, I am not arguing with you for T know 
that I am in no position to do so, because of lack 
of experience, but | am one of those curious 
cusses who wants to know the why of everything 
before I go ahead. That’s the way T learn almost 
everything—by beifig curious and asking ques- 
tions. (I never knew there was such a thing as 
pitch, until vou specified 2” for my gun, so I dug 
out all the old copies of Frrtp aNp STREAM and 
studied up until T learned what it meant.) 

I intend to order just what you specify, right to 
the dot, but I know that a straight grip on my 
shotgun will provoke questions from my shooting 
comnanions, and T want to be able to answer them 
intelligently. So if you can answer my question 








ze 


in a few words without great inconvenience to | 
yourself, I will be greatly indebted to you, and | 
thanks a lot. 

Joun H. WuHiItTLe | 


always been a part of a shotgun to you. Undoubt- 
edly that is true but in Europe, where they have 
given more thought to the shotguns than we have 
in this country, you wouldn't see one shotgun in | 
three hundred with the pistol grip. The only 
place a pistol grip belongs is on a rifle which has a 
single trigger, where accuracy of holding and de- 
liberate squeeze is of paramount importance. 

It can also be used profitably on a p tenes with 
a single trigger but slow motion movies show that 
we do not just shift the finger in moving from 
one trigger to the other—we move the entire hand 
and the movement of the hand is retarded by the 
changing angle of the pistol grip. 

The worst part of the pistol grip on the shotgun 
is the fact that whereas the rifle is shot more or 
less deliberately the shofgun is fired quickly at 
moving targets and the bulky pistol grip has the 
tendency to cause us to kant or twist the piece 
to the side, due to the pressure of the base 
of the hand against the pistol grip. 

Furthermore, it is my contention and the con 
tention of most shotgun connoisseurs that the 
racy, sporty-looking gun is the one with the 
straight grip. The pistol grip is the clumsiest 
thing you can put on a shotgun and when you 
become used to seeing them without a pistol grip, 
] think you will agree with me that it is better 
looking 
_ Astraight grip on a shotgun may provoke ques- 
tions from some of your shooting companions but 
they will immediately raise you in the eyes of 
every really knowing sportsman. The kind of fel- 
lows that pay high prices to get the very best 
in guns are almost all using straight grips. 


Ans.—Regarding the pistol grip, you say it has | 


Suootine Eprror. 


DON’T TURN IT DOWN 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

Recently I came into possession of a Spring- 
field match barrel and action, one of the extra 
heavy types, and am planning on having a sporter 
made. As the barrel is so heavy could you give 
me about the proper dimensions for sporter use, 
thus enabling us to turn it down. Or is the 
standard issue barrel about the right size and pre- 
ferable? What are the limits of safety in turning 


down and how light can a sporter be made? Do 
you personally prefer 22” or 24” barrel? 
L. J. ATKINs. 





_ Ans.—If you want the maximum of accuracy 
trom your match barrel don’t turn it down at all 
other than sufficiently to polish the tool marks off 
of it. So far as safety is concerned, a Springfield 
barrel can be turned down to considerably smaller 
diameter than the service barrel which is smaller 
than your match barrel but this makes a very 
flexible tube which is very sensitive to vibration 


with heavy charges and will not shoot anything 


like the small groups. 

Consequently, if you want to use your 
partly for match shooting by all means retain its 
present weight. If you want a purely sporting 


rifle 


rifle, such extreme accuracy is of no practical im- | 
| 


portance and you can afford to turn it down to the 
diameter of the standard service barrel but it | 
should not be made any lighter. | 
Don’t cut the barrel to 22”. You will get a| 
severe muzzle blast. The Government has just as 
much reason for wanting to reduce weight in a 
rifle as the sportsman has and they knew what 

they were doing when they decided on 24”. 
SuHootine Epirtor. 


A GOOD GUN 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION EpIToR: 

1. How do you rate the Baker Paragon Grade 
gun in comparison with other standard American 
guns of the same price. Is it as hard to cock as 
a Smith? 


2. Is the steel in high priced guns particularly | 


harder than that used in the lower grades? The 
barrels of my P. H. Parker quail gun seem to 
be almost as soft as pure iron. I put a 
slight dent in one barrel near the muzzle by 
bumping it against the bow i 
getting out, holding the gun by the grip. Of 
course this dent is very slight but I can imagine 
what a fall on rocks or gravel could do. These 
barrels are thin at the muzzle but in my opinion 
either too soft or too thin. Gun is 16 ga. 64”. 

3. Further in regard to the above gun. This 
gun was ordered Improved Cylinder and Modified 
and appears to be bored that way. The difference 
in the muzzles can be seen with the eye and 2 
tight cleaning patch shows it up easily. 

However the results obtained by patterns seem 
to show both barrels to be same choke and in 
tact with some loads the right barrel seems to 
shoot the closer of the two. This is a state of 
affairs I have never seen before; luckily brush 
loads open up the pattern about right and using 
them I have gotten good results on quail. 


J. M. Trirey. 


Ans.—I consider the Baker Paragon Grade gun 
quite as staunch and reliable as any other weapon 
made in this country for the price. 

High grade guns are sometimes made of finer 


in a Ford top in | 





material but the difference in cost is usually for 
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IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


Rin ORS Rl NR, PB MS aN 
“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 








Model 10 Remington Re- 
peating Shotgun; Pump 
Action; Hammerless; 
Take-Down; 12 Gauge; 6 
Shot ; Standard barrel 
length, 30 inch; also fur- 
nished in 26, 28 or 32 
inch Cylinder, Modi- 
fied or Full Choke. 
Model 10A “Stand- 
ard’’ Grade—Price 
$49.30. 


THE BEST VALUE 
IN A 12-GAUGE 
REPEATER 


B pds repeating shotgun has 
become one of the most pop- 
ular firearms in America. Among 
guns of this type the Model 10 Rem- 
ington stands out because of its trim, 
graceful lines, perfect balance, and the 
ease with which it points. 


The Model ro has a solid breech pro- 
viding a wall of steel between the shoot- 
er’s face and the chamber. The slide-action 

operates with extreme smoothness ejecting 
the shells from the bottom. 


If you forget and pull the trigger during 
the repeat-action, the breech block is locked 
in the rear position, so that you cannot dis- 
charge the gun accidentally on the forward 
motion as often happens with other guns. 


These and other Remington improvements 
make the Model 10 the choice of those who 
compare before buying. See the Model at your 

dealer’s and you can demonstrate its superiority 
for yourself. Descriptive circular sent on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of I-leanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 





©1928 R. A. Ce. 
ener 
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THE CARBIDE 


Light when and where you want it, Nr» 
for Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 
Used by Field Museum, American Museum of 
Natural History, Reed Expedition, etc., on trips 
into wild countries (paid for, not donated). A 
great Coon and Opossum light. Shines 300 to 600 
SS feet. economical burning, 5 hours on one filling of carbide, 
less than 1c an hour. Does not get hot, rain and wind 
proof. Has two Lenses and Darkening Door. Automatic all brass Genera- 
tor, Leather Head Strap, and non-kinkable Gas Hose. Sold by leading 
Dealers. We also mail direct, C. O. D. if you wish. Price delivered $9.75. = 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Send for small free catalog. 4 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chica 





















































wale THE “GAMESTER”’ COMBINATION 


EISNER-DUPONT TWILLS, Sateeproctod by DUPONT, used throughout. 
Specially designed garments. COAT full lined with pockets for every pur- 
pose, inside shell loops and Blood Proof game pockets, wool collar. 
BREECHES made with double front and back, extra flap pockets, tape 
bottoms. 


PRACTICALLY DURABILITY 
“EIGN 5 NT 
DESIGNED GUARANTEED 
Cisner High Quality—Dupont Scientific fabric treatment—a double guar- 


antee for unusual wear-resisting service, comfort and satisfaction. Models 
and fabrics suitable for all climates. 


SIGMUND EISNER CO 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.NJ. 














JShowrooms 
cnicaco NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
100 W. Aoams Srart? 126 Firt Avenue 451 Missi0nw STREET 





Illustrated literature at all dealers or Catalogue G-21 sent on request. 
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ASK THE HUNTER 
WHO WEARS THEM 


Never-Leak He can tell you of the _@ a 


Chief comfort, service i 
quality in 


Look For 
The Sewed In 
Label They are True Moc- 
casin Boots of the finest 
quality materials, made 
by a concern who knows 
how through more than 
fifty years of experience. 


On Man, Wrat A Boot Be sure to get a pair of 
Whether you are hunting deer or duck, if Bass Woc-O-Mocs for 
you wear Russell's Never-Leak Chief you your hunting trip this 
are assured of two real feet of comfort. Fall. 
They are Genuine Moccasins, built from 
Paris Veals imported and tanned expressly for The Woc-O-Moc 
Russell-sewed around toe with Russell’s Pat- rT Ee 
ented Never-Leak,aNever-Rip Hand Seam. Construction that 
The gh is duete of the Many Russell Styles Lop ig aber etn 

) 


at the Hand Seam 


be. SA Write today for Artractive booklet showing the many Styles of Bass Outdoor 
ye complete illustrated Footwear will be sent Free to Interested Sportsmen, Write to 
} _—~—>—— _ catalog to 
% “eam rn DEPT. F gaphongl 
C. RUSSE WMocc >ASIN CO. G. H. BASS & CO. 


“Berlin Wy ! Wisconsin WILTON MAINE 
Gashioned by len Who Know How “from Experience 
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more careful fitting, handsomer stocks and higher 
decoration. Extra fine fitting and polishing is what 
costs the most money. 

Good shotgun barrels are seldom very hard. 
Damascus barrels are often so soft that you can 
often pare chips off of them with a knife. 

would not advise you to shoot the gun with 
that dent in the barrel. Better send it back to the 
Parker Company to have it taken out. They can 
do it for about $2.50. If you shoot it in its present 
condition, the shot because of the greater friction 
under the dent, will wear away the steel and 
weaken the barrel at that point. 

have seen guns act just as yours does. In 
fact, my favorite gun with some loads will shoot 
closer with its open right barrel than it does with 
its closed left barrel. Why, I cannot explain. If 
any one maker ever learned the secret of the best 
barrel boring and how to get just the results he 
wants with any given shell before he does the 
work, would put the rest of them out of business. 

I have no doubt that your gun actually is more 
open in the right barrel but it may favor certain 
shells best with the open barrel nevertheless, pro- 
vided there is not very much difference between 
the choke in the two of them. 

Suootine Epitor, 


TOO CLOSE! 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I bought a Browning automatic this fall 30 in. 
barrel fuil choke. | bought it for long range shoot- 
ing. I was out shooting twice lately and when a 
duck came in over the decoys in two cases I cut 
the heads right off and in another case the whole 
charge lodged in the breast. If I had this gun 
bored out to a cylinder or mod. how would it be 
for 2 B B. and Buckshot at long range? Would 
it make a good all around gun or would you advise 
getting a new 28 in. mod. choke for battery shoot- 
ing, and use the 30 in. full for large shot at 
long range? 

Howarp SNEDECOR. 


Ans.—The old professional Duck shooters never 
used full choke guns for battery shooting. If you 
were the finest shot in the world, it will still be a 
handicap to you. 

What you want is a gun shooting a 60 to 65 
percent pattern. With such a gun, if you hold it 
straight, you can kill Ducks consistently up to 
55 or 60 yards but when do you shoot Ducks so 
far away’ You usually shoot them over your de- 
coys in which case, they are usually never over 
35 yards from your gun. 

It is idle to think of using B. B's. and buckshot 
in your gun for the pattern is so thin, you are 
more apt to miss, despite the best of Loiding, 
although they might kill, if you happen to make 
a lucky hit. 

lf 1 were you, I would keep your present barrel 
for point shooting and get a second barrel, modi- 
fied choke, to use for the battery. I have been 
using a modified gun battery shooting for the 
last seven or eight years. 

SHootinc Eprror. 


SHOTGUN RANGE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Would like a little information, in regard to 
the shooting qualities of the .410, 20, 16 and 12 
ga. shotguns. Are the 20 and 16 as powerful and 
do a have as great a range as the 12? As the 
410 ga? What is the range ot this and what effect 
would it have on ducks or Reese, if any? 

W. F. Smits. 


Ans.—Quite obviously the gun that throws the 
heaviest load of shot will give the densest pattern 
at the longest range and consequently kill farther, 
hence of the guns you mention the 12 is by a 
great deal the most powerful, shooting as it does 
an ounce and one-quarter shot. The 12 will kill 
consistently in the hands of an expert up to 60 
yards, The 16 gauge throwing one ounce and an 
eighth of shot will kill up to fifty-five yards, the 
20 gauge with a full ounce of shot at fifty yards, 
but the little .410 which throws only three-eighths 
of an ounce of shot will not kill beyond thirty 
yards. 
SHootinc Eprror. 


8 M/M MILITARY MANNLICHER 
Capt. Pavt A. Curtis: 


I have an Austrian military rifle marked Steyr 
M-95, and wonder if you could tell me what car- 
tridge this gun will take and where I can secure 
a supply of same, and if I can get soft point 
bullets. I intend to hunt deer with this gun and 
would greatly appreciate any information you can 


give me. 
M. J. Huser. 


Ans.—Your Model 95 Steyr Austrian rifle shoots 
the 8 M/M rimmed Austrian cartridge. This 
ammunition, I believe. can be secured from A. 
F. Stoeger, 224 East 42d Street. New York City, 
or, Fritz Von Frantzius, 608 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Tllinois. However, I doubt that you can 
secure this cartridge in America with a soft nosed 
bullet such as you would require for Deer hunting. 

Don’t confuse the 8 M/M Austrian military 
cartridge with the 8 M/M Mannlicher Schoen- 
auer cartridge which is rimless, as they are not 
interchangeable. 

SxHootrne Epttor. 


(END OF ARMS & AMMUNITION) 
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THE BEST OF THE GROUSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


above us in a narrow circle. My friend’s 
piece spoke again. There was a gentle fall 
of something soft amid leaves and twigs, 
and I knew my eye had been neatly wiped. 
He had dropped the brace standing in his 
tracks. 

It sometimes happens that Lady Luck 
perches upon the sportsman’s shoulder 
and he will catch his birds right, where 
they may be worked and handled to ad- 
vantage. And in these modern times of 
modest bag limits he may be enabled to 
gather his day’s quota in the space of a 
few minutes, as against the all-day jaunt. 
We found it so now in the making of 
this eleventh-hour bag. 

Every few hundred yards from some 
hidden nook sounded that surge of thun- 
der-wings as a crafty bird stormed out 
and streaked away in humming flight to 
span the marsh and gain the heavy cover 
beyond—where all belonged. While every 
shot was as open as on pinnated grouse, 
the action was several times faster. Yet 
the race is not always to the swift, and 
no bird can outstrip a charge of lead 
if, rightly sent. The one fly in the oint- 
ment was that every bird had to be waded 
for, save one. 


URIOUSLY enough, a bird broke 
cover almost underfoot and, with out- 
spread tail and bristling crest, steered for 
the wooded side. I had the misfortune to 
feather it but lightly with both barrels and 
failed to stop it. It sagged heavily on. I 
had just begun to reflect upon the fleeting 
nature of earthly pleasures when it checked 
its course, towered slightly and swung 
about, to collapse upon the pasture shore. 
Nor did‘ this mine peter out until with- 
in a gunshot of the milk house shed. From 
where the ferns lay rusting under the 
wild cherries, the last bird shot out and 
away like an arrow feathered with white 
and brown. I needed him to complete my 
run, Joe as usual having beaten me to 
it. It was a glorious chance. The bird 
showed all his speed; but nitro was the 
quicker, and out of a gust of shattered 
feathers a whirling form descended with 
heavy plunge among the tules. 

Somehow, when hard pressed in their 
usual haunt, these birds had learned the 
trick of slipping away across the swamp 
to the pasture fringe. Here, with food 
aplenty, they could loaf away the time in 
snug seclusion till some restless mood 
caused them to shift about again. Of the 
unlucky number of thirteen grouse started 
during the day, ten had touched canvas. 

The eyes of our farmer host, to whom 
the sound of firing had been reminiscent of 
“a skirmish with Mosby’s guerrillas,” 
bulged with wide wonder as the string 
was laid out upon the milk-house bench, 
along with the invitation to pick a pair for 
himself. He proved to be a real con- 
noisseur of game, did our farmer friend. 
In choosing his birds he elected to draw 
Joe’s brace of eight-ounce woodcock. 


THE UBIQUITOUS WALLEYE 
(Continued from page 15) 


and one side either red and white or scale 
finish. Usually I equip them with a short 
bronze-wire leader with a swivel. If you 
do not use a swivel on them, your lures 
will twist the line so badly that it will 
soon break. 

On the center gill cover of a walleye 
is a very sharp projection, which easily 
cuts a line. Watch out for this same sharp 
projection when you are handling a wall- 
eye. It cuts like a razor, as many an 
angler has learned to his sorrow. 

(Continued on page 69) 






















he Greatest High Power 
Value Ever Offered! 


Just let a seasoned hunter take the Super-Sporter in his hands, He notes 
a subtle difference in the “feel” and “looks” of it—a lightness and an 
easy, swift, sure action . . . He notes, as well, that it is modeled along the 
lines of the finest hand-made rifles. He is looking over a big game re- 
peating rifle that has no equal among American-made arms! 


Chambered for those outstanding and popular cartridges: the .30-’06 
Springfield, .30-30, .250-3000, and .300 ie e, the Super-Sporter fills 
every need of the bolt-action enthusiast. You'll find it extremely quick on 
the ignition and shorter in the bolt throw. You can load a new magazine 
while an unfired cartridge is still in the chamber. Fine balance is obtained 
by the new model forestock, the high comb, the full pistol grip and ample 
butt plate. A sturdy, beautiful, result-getting rifle. Send for your copy of 
the new Savage Catalog! 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(at left) —Model 40—Bolt action. 
Repeating rifle. Weight 71, pounds. Stock American Walnut. 
Receiver tapped for Lyman No. 4o peep sight. Price $32.00 
Model 45 has the same specifications, but includes the Lyman sight 
and is specially checkered on stock and pistol grip. Price $39.75 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the world 









| SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 510, Utica, N. Y¥. 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 











Double Guns 
Ovundos 


Pleasure Worth to You? 








Does it mean the added joy in the possession of a 
beautiful thing? When you consider there are no finer 
shooting guns built and you need never buy another 
gun-—when you divide the cost by forty, thirty or 
even twenty years—you begin to realize the true 
economy and pleasure in owning a Westley Richards. 

Hand made throughout—each gun has an individu- 


ality all its own—the result of over one hundred years 
of gun making by a succession of highly skilled gun- 
smiths. Westley Richards guns are noted for their 
superior shooting qualities, and embody many unique 
and distinctive features. 

Who can estimate the value of the years of pleasure 
the ownership of a Westley Richards will give you? 


Catalogue and Full Information from 


75 Federal St. 


BOB SMITH—SPORTING GOODS 


Boston, Mass. 
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HARLEY’S “LEADER” | 
HUNTING COAT 


‘Satisfaction and service 


at a saving” 








| 
A regular $10.00 value. 
Our volume has enabled 


us to get this price down (.?? 


to the low figure of $7.95. Postpaid 
It will outwear two or three ordinary coats 
and give you more real satisfaction.and utility 
than you ever thought possible. It has every 
feature necessary for comfort, wear and | 
protection. 

Made of special heavy weight, best quality, Forest | 
Brown, waterproof Army duck—full lined throughout 
with same material. Big, roomy, slicker lined game 
pocket entire width of coat. Room for everything elsé 
you need while on a hunting trip 

We will send you a sample of the material used in 
this coat or send for it (C. O. D. if desired) with 
Harley's guarantee that if you are not fully satisfied 
your moncy will be refunded. Sizes 36 to 48 


HARLEY’S ANTI-SNAG SHOE 


A feather weight anti-snag leather 
top with crepe rubber sole shoe. Wil 
not rip or grow hard. Noiseless 
Large eyelets for easy lacing. Full 
length back stay with pull strap 
Sold under Harley's guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. Sizes 
6 to 12. F Width. 

12 in. — $7.45 Postpaid 
14 in. — $7.95 Postpaid 
16 in. — $8.95 Postpaid | 














Harley’s Catalog FREE | 


Harley supplies Hunters and 


Sportsmen, from coast to coast, 
with general outdoor wear and ac- 
cessorics—Guns, Mackinaw Sport 
Coats, Hunting Coats, Sleeping 
Robes, Tents, etc. There's always 
1 saving at Harley's. Ask for the 
new Fall catalog—Harley would 
gladly send it to you, absolutely 


tres 





All of Harley's sporting goods and sup- 
plies—many of which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere—are sold on a guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money refunded 


HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 


THE MAIL ORDER SPORTING 
GOODS SUPPLY STORE 
Dept. F.S.-10 ERIE, PA. 
Dear Harley 
Send me your Fall and Winter catalog FREE. 








If you want the Hunting Coat or Anti-Snag Shoe de- 
scribed above, check here...............Hunting Coat 0 Size | 
.. Shoes Size ° . If C. O. D. check here [ 
Name ......... 
DABIOOD crcensescenscrrsconsnnsvcnnseesisseitimasie " anne . | 
es secneqnounes . peossaneuseonesesensenssio 
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GAME 
‘anp FISH 


LAWS 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


| At .L good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
Ps the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in =~ country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 








| fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 


department. We invite you to use it freely. 


INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE IN WILD ANIMALS 


CTIVE Federal participation in the 
A protection and conservation of 
wild animals and birds originated 
with the enactment by Congress of the 
so-called Lacey Act of May 25, 1900, 
to enlarge the powers of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and to 
prohibit the interstate transportation by 
common carrier of the dead bodies, or 
parts thereof, of wild animals or birds 
which have been killed or shipped in 
violation of State laws. 

The act also prohibited the importation 
of wild animals and birds from foreign 
countries, except under a permit from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It authorized 
the Department to adopt measures neces- 
sary to aid in the restoration of wild 
birds in those parts of the United States 
adapted thereto where they have become 
scarce or extinct, and to regulate the in- 
troduction of American or foreign birds 
or animals in localities where they have 
not heretofore existed. 

The administration and enforcement of 


| the provisions of this legislation are under 
ithe immediate charge of the Bureau of 
| Biological Survey, Division of Game and 


Bird Conservation, Since the enactment of 
|the law no injurious species of foreign 
bird or mammal has gained a foothold in 
this country. It was the lack of legislation 
of this character that permitted the intro- 
duction of the English sparrow and the 
starling in North America. Other coun- 
tries have adopted similar protective 
measures after the experience of Australia 
and New Zealand with rabbits, and 
Jamaica with the mongoose. 

In the control of the interstate com- 
merce in wild animals and birds, and parts 
thereof, the Act has played an important 
part. Since the enactment of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, the con- 
trol of interstate traffic.in wild birds has 
been broadened and now rests under Sec- 
tion 4 of that Act. Prior to that time the 
activities under the original act were ef- 
| fective in stemming the illicit traffic in 
|deer and other big game to the eastern 


|markets and that in quail and grouse to 


the markets of the middle west and other 
sections of the country. Penalties ranging 
as high as $1500 have been collected by 
the Federal authorities for its violation 
and evidence gathered under the Act in 
cooperation with State authorities was 
used in effecting a $20,000 State settlement 
with one offender. 

Present activities are largely concerned 


with illicit traffic in raw furs, such as 
beaver, otter, and marten skins, but also 
including raccoon, fox, muskrat, and other 
raw furs to which the several States afford 
varying and special protection. Through 
the inspection of the records of the 
principal raw-fur receiving houses in the 
different sections of the country the agents 
of the Department engaged in this work 
annually uncover many thousands of cases 
that appear to involve illegal shipments. 
These are followed up and investigated 
from the State and Federal standpoints. 

Records of an average of five thousand 
such shipments are annually referred to 
the State game authorities in the States in- 
volved, many of which prove to have been 
illegally made and the offenders are 
prosecuted in State courts. This Federal 
cooperation enriches the game and other 
funds of the various States by an agegre- 
gate amount of approximately $25,000 
yearly through the fines and forfeitures 
exacted in settlements. 

Violations of the Federal law are pred- 
icated on infractions of the State law, and 
for this reason if the States are to avail 
themselves of this supplemental protection 
afforded wild life by the Federal law, 
many of the State laws, particularly on fur 
animals, need careful revision. In most 
of the States one or more species of fur 
animals, becoming scarce or reduced in 
numbers, have been taken off the trapping 
list and protected by an all-the-year close 
season for a definite or an_ indefinite 
period. And right there the laws of the 
States, with few exceptions, have stopped. 

f it is worth while to protect a fur- 
bearing animal by a close term, it would 
seem logical for the law to go a few 
steps further and render that protection 
as effective as it is possible to make it 
under the circumstances. This can be ac- 
complished by the enactment of laws pro- 
hibiting the export or traffic in the skins 
of such protected animals, whether taken 
within or coming from without the State. 


ITHOUT the regulation of this 

traffic the State law fails to reach 
out and connect up with the supplemental 
protection of the Federal law. Loose laws, 
easily evaded, in many respects are worse 
than none. The spirit of the law holds the 
law-abiding trapper or citizen in abeyance 
while in effect it protects and reserves the 
business to the illegal trapper and the fur 
bootlegger. 

In view of the fact that the Federal 
law carries no police authority for its 
enforcement or for the confiscation of 
illegal shipments, the achievements under 
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the legislation have been all the more re- 
markable. The law should be revised and 
amended to confer on the Federal author- 
ities the power to make arrests for viola- 
tions and to seize illegal shipments and 
hold them for confiscation by either 
Federal or State courts. 

Most furs are extremely valuable and 
the profits derived from the illicit traffic 
therein are high, such furs often being 
purchased at half their value from those 
trappers who endeavor to escape detec- 
tion by not making direct shipments to 
the raw fur houses. Dealers in this class 
of furs adopt every conceivable deception 
in marketing their products and all too 
frequently escape detection and punish- 
ment. But even in prosecutions, the penal- 
ties imposed by the courts in far too many 
instances are insufficient to take the profits 
out of the business. 

If more States would follow the example 
of at least one of their number in requir- 
ing the shipper to refund to the State the 
amount received for his illegal shipment 
in addition to paying the fine and costs 
assessed for the violation, the effect on 
the fur resources of the several States 
would be most wholesome. 


RESTOCKING WITH RESCUE 
FISH 


HE Federal Bureau of Fisheries or 

the Department of Commerce annually 
rescues millions of fish fry of various 
kinds in the overflow regions of the upper 
Mississippi River. The total operations 
at the various Stations along the River 
last year accounted for approximately 140 
million fish. The facilities available for the 
collection and distribution of fish are lim- 
ited and the Bureau was enabled to dis- 
tribute’ not more than one percent of the 
year’s collection, the remainder being 
returned to the main channel of the River. 

Sportsmen's organizations and individ- 
uals are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to restock depleted public and pri- 
vate waters with game fish from this 
source. Applications for fish filed with the 
Bureau of Fisheries are filled in the order 
of their receipt, the fish being delivered 
f.o.b. to the railroad station of the ap- 
plicant. 

Last fall the writer had the pleasure of 
assisting in the planting of some of these 
game-fish fry in the waters of the Potomac 
River near Williamsport, Md. The allot- 
ment was transported a distance of 10 
miles by truck and the fry transferred to 
the river with a total loss of less than two 
dozen. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GLACIER PARK REGULATIONS 


Ques.—-Will you please send me information 
regarding the fishing regulations in Glacier Na- 
tional Park? I understand that the fly fishing 
is good in the Park area and desire to plan my 
trip so that I may try it. 

Treo. ParrisuH. 

Ans.—It appears from the Park Regulations 
oy the open season for fishing in the Park shall 
be the same as that fixed by State law for the 
surrounding counties in Montana. The general 
State season in Montana is open from May 21 
to March 14, following, but the Game and Fish 
Commission at Helena is authorized to make 
regulations governing local conditions. It is sug- 
gested that you write the Commission for any 
local regulations which may affect fishing in the 
Park. 

Game AND Fish Law Eprtor. 


VIRGINIA QUAIL 


Qurs.—Can you advise me if Virginia has 
changed the season on quail and other upland 
game birds, or restricted the authority of the 
boards of supervisors to mz me, regulations? 

H. Cook, 

Ans.—The general State B. in Virgina 
on quail, partridge, pheasant, grouse, wild turkey, 
and rabbits remains November 15 to January 31, 
but some local county regulations are also in 
corce. Limits, quail, 15 a day, 150 a season; 























“THE ONLY SHOT 
THAT COUNTS IS THE 
SHOT THAT HITS” 








——Remingian mingion Bo 
“quait Le LOAD 


. Remington ¢ 
SQUIRREL LOAD 


es 


Taking the 
Guess-work Out 
of Shotgun Shells 


CIENTIFIC accuracy was brought 
to shotgun shells by the development 
of Remington Game Loads. 


~Remingin Tc 
GROUSE OAD 


In the production of these shells, the un- 
certainties due to variations between 
different lots of powder are eliminated. 
Remington determines exactly the veloc- 
ity and penetration that give best results 
for each kind of game. Standards are 
established and the shells are loaded to 
give correct results; to give uniform 
pressures, patterns, velocity and penetra- 
tion. This cannot be done when a 


fixed amount of powder is put in 
each shell. 


Buy Remington Game Loads by 
the name of the game you are go- 
ing to hunt. Then you may be cer- 
tain that you will always have the 
best load for your purpose. 





Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 























Set aNew Shrull 


Sold by Sporting 
Goods Trade 


Sample, Duck, 25 cts. 





Live 
a DAVIS Decoy Devices 
— DE LUXE” For Ducks 


GUN 
mand. Perfect or Geese 
action and finish. Has all the features of Guns 
selling at much higher prices. Automatic Ejector 
throws out only fired shells. Absolutely reliable. 
Specifications conform to requirements of every 
exacting shooter. PRICE ys dig If Pat yo 

er can’t supply you, order di 
complete catalog of DAVIS CERTIFIED CONS. 


The DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers St., Dept. A4 New York, N. Y. 





Geese, 35 cts. 





PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO. 











812 Sherman St. Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Choice 
Cae > eerouloiuce! 
Sportsmen 





A highgrade, solid leather Hi-Cut 
built for many seasons of rough, hard 
wear—only $9.90. Sturdy, good-look- 
ing—the finest boots you can buy— 
sold direct from manufacturer at an 
actual saving of $5. 


16-in. Hi-Cut Sports Pac, made 
of extra durable dark oil-tanned 
leather. Goodyear welt sewed. 
Viscolized oak soles. Order No. 
0779. Sizes 5 to 12. Widths E, 
EE. Fit guaranteed. C. O. D. or- 
ders accepted. 


Make extra money this season selling 
Doublewear boots to sportsmen. Every- 
one will want a pair at first sight. Or- 
der a pair today and ask for details on 
our profitable selling proposition. 


DOUBLEWEAR SHOE CO. 


315 E. Lake St., Dept. 2N 
Minneapolis, Minn. 







We Pay Postage 
on All Shipments 





OPENING Ue THs CLOSING 1 THs war 
UNDER A PUSHING STRAIN UNDER A PULLING STRAIN | 


COLLAPSIBLE PUSH POLE HEAD | 
Light, sirong and meet | ome aso 


Never siicks in fhe m paid * 2° 
C.F. KILGORE MFGLO. peice MINS 





ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “F’—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Targets Materials 
Australian Ss, See oN 
bent ash; with heer 

L.E. Segatee, (Dept. 7) ansene Vilage, N.Y. 
Est. 19 Dealers write for prices also 
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| 


| after, not more than the whole or parts of one 
| moose and three deer not being moose, legally shot 
| by himself for sport and not for gain or hire. 


} 


| ber is corrected by your letter, and your interest 
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grouse, 4 a day, 20 a season; wild turkey, 2 a 
day, 6 a season. The power of the boards of 
supervisors to shorten seasons and make other 
regulations on the taking of game is now trans- 
ferred to the Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Richmond. 

GaME AND FisH Law EpiTor. 


BIG GAME FROM CANADA 


Qves.*—Can you advise me the Canadian re- 
strictions on the export of big game by non-resi- 


dent hunters? 
E. B. Morrison. 


Ans.—Subject to the provincial laws, and under 
a permit from the Customs Office through which 
export is made, a non-resident licensee, on not 
more than two occasions in any one calendar 
year, may export, during the open season in the 
Province where killed and within 15 days there- 


From Yukon Territory, however, such licensee 
may export the hides and heads of not more than 
two moose, four caribou, and four deer not being 
moose or caribou. In order to obtain the necessary 
permit, the licensee must appear before the cus- 
toms officer, submit his license, and make the 
necessary export entry and declaration. A list 
of the ports of export may be obtained from the 
Minister of Customs at Ottawa, Ontario. 

The carcasses of big game animals brought into 
the United States are dutiable under the Tariff 
Act at four cents per pound. No live wild animals 





may be brought into the United States except 
under a permit from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which is issued free of charge. A | 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem is payable on live 
animals, | 

GaME AnD Fisn Law EbprtTor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


GaME AND Fisu Law Epitor: 
Dear Sir: 

On page 64 of your July issue, I saw your an- | 
swer to W. R. Marks as to the game-fish law of | 
North Carolina. For your information I give you 
the law, as you are in error as to the taking of 
fresh-water game-fish at any season. The open 
seasons are: Large mouth black bass, June 10 
to April 20, following; brook trout, April 15 to 
September 1; small mouth bass, June 10 to Oc- 
tober 1. 

Geo. A. NICOLL, 
Deputy Game and Fish Commissioner. 


Ans.—‘The misinformation in the July num- 


in same, it to attention is greatly appreci- 
ated. . 

The new regulations issued by the a a 
of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. 
fix seasons, limits, minimum lengths, and a 
“commercial” and “‘inland’’ waters, and should 
be obtained before angling in the State, as they | 
are not included in the pamphlet of conserva- 
tion laws. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


BASS, TEXAS PANHANDLE 


Qves.—Kindly state the bass season in the | 
Panhandle of Texas. 
Dox ALD Fisu. | 
Ans.—Texas, black bass, general open season 
for State, May 1 to February 28, following. The | 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commissioner at Austin 
is authorized to make local regulations. Apply to 
the Commissioner for any changes which may 
affect the area in which you desire to angle. Ap- 


parently no limit is prescribed on the number | — 


of fresh water fish which may be taken a day, 
but a minimum length of 11 inches is fixed for | 
black bass. 

Game anv Fisu Law Enpitor. 


MOOSE IN MAINE 


Qves.—-May moose be hunted in Maine this | 
year? 
Epwarp BrazeRoLe. 
Ans.—An open season of one week’s dura- 
tion was provided on bull moose in 8 counties of 
the State during 1927, but the season is closed 
throughout the State in 1928. 
GaME AND Fisu Law EprrTor. 


MARYLAND-VIRGINIA QUAIL 


Quves.—Am interested in the quail hunting in 
ae and Virginia, and would thank you to 
let me know the seasons, limits, license require- 
ments, and whether or not a hunter is allowed 
|to remove the birds taken from the States in 


| question. 
C. J. Trenis. 


Ans.—In Maryland, the quail season extends 
from November 10 to December 31; limit, 10 a 
day. Non-resident license fee, $15.50, which allows 
the licensee to take out a quantity of game equal 
to two days’ bag limit. 

Quail in Virginia, November 15 to January 31; 
limit, 15 a day, 150 a season. Non-resident 
license fee, $15.50, under which the holder may 
remove from the State 50 quail a season. 

GaME AND Fish Law Eprror. 








(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 


lefever 


uns 


Want a Gun in a Hurry? 
Lefever expects to fill 
orders the day they 

are receive 


Single Hammerless 
Lefevers $16.00 
Double Ham- 
merless Le- 
fevers 


$26.25 





_Pat. Aug. 1%, iv24 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 


will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
post- 
paid 

$3 29 29 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 




















Box 81 Sioux Falls, S.D. 
EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
Yrs Get the limits, call in the strays and 

pairs—watch whole flocks come! Be- 


Val come expert—easy—natural toned calls. 

Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze or stick. 
At dealers or send—New Adjustable $1.50; Mal- 
lard $1.00; Crow, lots of sport $1.00. ACT NOW! 
Send to 


P.S. OL T Dept.G, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 








EZ 


Makes old guns like new 
Baslty Applied with a Brush 
NEW METHOD No Heating Is Necessary 


MUU eros, Se Ss on, > $1.00 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-10 Bradford, Pa. 
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THE UBIQUITOUS WALLEYE 
(Continued from page 65) 


Usually I tinker with the snap on a 
bronze-wire leader until I get it almost 
round in shape. I have found that in this | 
form it does not interfere with the action 
of the lure. If there is no freedom for 
play, the lure will not make the necessary 


| 
| 
| 


| 


erratic motion, but instead will only move | 


up and down. This can also be avoided by 


putting a small barrel swivel on the lure | 


and then snapping the leader on to it. 

People who know the waters that they 
fish need not be advised where to find 
walleyes, whether they are using live or 
artificial baits. The rule which applies 
to some waters may go awry in others. 
Do not overlook weed beds if there is a 
fair depth of water near them, nor broken, 
rocky surroundings which pitch off quickly 
into the water. A fairly productive place 
for me has always been a deep narrows 
in a lake which abounds in logs and 
rocks. 

Never forget the subsidence of a falls 
or a rapid. Walleyes often stay here in 
schools, particularly if there is an eddy on 
each side. Then again, you will discover 
numbers lying in the still water close to the 
current, displaying exceeding rapacious- 
ness for anything which draws their fancy 
or looks like food. 

As a rule these fish prefer to feed 
early in the morning or in the evening, just 
about dusk. If there is an old dock, pil- 
ing or a bunch of logs just outside the 
current, reel slowly and let the lure swing 
in toward these hiding places. Then the 
chances will be good for a limit. If they 
are in a school, you will be amazed at the 
avidity with which your offerings are 
struck. 

From the above paragraph, it might be 
judged that I do not believe that wall- 


eyes will strike when the sun is high and 
shining bright. I know of too many ex- |} 
ceptions to wish such a statement to be | 


considered as infallible. In my memory 
now is a picture of a small, round lake 


rimmed on all sides with flags, reeds | 


and weeds. At noontime on a bright sum- 
mer day, I cast there for a chance fish, 
because the long trail had exhausted most 
of my supplies. Dame Nature was kind 
to me, for she bestowed strikes of wall- 
eyes as fast as I sent a lure into the 
water. 

The price of successful walleye fishing 
is careful study of environment. Try all 
the likely places, and then the unlikely 
ones if the others fail. Some fish will not 
fight. Others will, and maybe you will 
be fortunate at some period to hook on 
to a ten- or twelve-pounder. If he comes 
in easily, especially a cold-water native, 
it will be the first time one of this size 
failed to raise a big fuss. This applies 
equally to the country where they are best 
known as pickerel and the mountain parts 
where the anglers refuse to recognize them 
in any other guise except as jack or jack 
salmon. 


A BIT ABOUT BOB-WHITE 
(Continued from page 25) 


evident that the quail were feeding, as 
neither dog was backing. They were some 
fifteen feet apart, facing in opposite direc- 
tions, and both were perfectly staunch. 

Racing side by side, they had both 
caught the scent at approximately the same 
time. It was a dead day with little breeze, 
and I doubt if either dog knew the other 
was on game. My host said, “Quick! Let’s 
circle around them and get between the 
birds and the timber. 

I argued with him that we should go 
straight to the dogs, as the birds were 
sure to fly to the timber. It was about 








PARKER 





“How’s that for my new Parker!” 


“Now I know why you're so strong for a 
Parker, Ted. I never shot a gun that handles 
as beautifully and covers the birds like this 
Parker. It’s worth many times the difference 


in cost.” Try a Parker at your dealers today. 
Shoot it this fall. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 























Bean’s Leather Hunting Cap 


Made of best Mahogany Elk Leather with 
red leather band and wool ear laps. Also 
plain Olive Green Elk for duck hunting. 















Gives much better protection than cloth 
cap. Will not catch or brush off in thick 
bushes; is waterproof and will last a life- 
time. 


Weight five ounces. Price $2.50. Olive 
Green Elk $2.75, postpaid. Send for sample 
of leather and NEW FALL CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN, 174 Main St., Freeport, Maine 






Showing Cap with Ear 
Protector Down and up 




























Johnson's Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
yf sg Compact, light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 


p emer shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 
rou Pat, Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 
ware 2% a duck. Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. 7 
Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea. 
Made in many species. We prepay the postage. » %: 


yp Ponat s Folding Decoys 74.00 Ma ae REET 










































PHILL—down 

vale—clawed by 
briers—sliding down 
rockybanks—whipped 
by rain-laden boughs 
and shrubs—RED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Clothes are 
made to stand a world 
of punishment. And 
they do! They are 
storm and rainproof, 
too. Willkeep you 
warm and dry every 
minute. And comfort- 
able. Large and roomy. 
Plenty of freedom for a 
good shot. Plenty of 
handy pockets. Look for 
the RED HEAD BRAND 
guarantee tag—it as- 
sures you completesat- 
isfaction.Sold bylead- 
ing sporting goods 
and hardware deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write today for free circular describ- 
ing ve complete line of RED HEAD 
unting Clothes, Gun Cases, 
a canvas and leather equipment. 
Ask for circular No. FS 
ALWARD- ANDERSON « -SOUTHARD CO. 


925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 




























Since 1863 W. & C. SCOTT Guns represent 
the highest development in Shotgun construc- 
tlon; unequalled pattern, range and balance. 
Ownership places you in a distinct class among 
sportsmen. 

“I think it is safe to say that within the last 
forty years, the Grand Prix Monte Carlo which 
is the world’s premier shooting event, has been 
won more often with the W. & C. SCOTT than 
with any other gun. 

Captain PAUL A. CURTIS, Field & Stream 
A gun for every purpose and purse 
in all standard gauges 
Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, un- 
equalled for target practice. Price $15-$19. 


Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 
Send 25¢. in stampsfor 128 page, most complete 
-atalogof American & European arms ever issued. 
A. | a ST re) Dy z1eR, | Ey. 

509 Fifth Ave at t2?ndSt New Y ork 
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| ten-thirty in the morning, and they were 

probably feeding on their way to the tim- 
ber when the dogs picked them up. My 
| companion insisted, however, that if we'd 
| get between the birds and the timber we 
could fly them back out into the stubble 
field and have good shooting on the 
singles. 

I knew it was hopeless, but I was his 
guest; so we circled the dogs. We slipped 
down right at the edge of the brush, and 
just as we came opposite them the whole 
stubble “came alive.” Quicker than you 
could think, some eighteen brown thunder- 
bolts had sunk themselves into a cat-brier 


swamp. Sure, my companion shot twice 
and I shot once, but that covey was a 
total loss. 


Most old heads will tell you to sit down 
after a covey is flushed and have a smoke 
before you follow it up. They say that 
often the birds leave so little scent that 
the dogs are unable to handle them until 
they have either moved a little from the 
place where they squatted or their body 
heat has warmed the ground around them 
enough to throw off scent. I've never had 
time enough to follow that rule to the 
letter, and I’ve always had a fondness 
for a dog with a choke-bore nose who 
could ordinarily spot his singles with the 
accuracy of a covey dog. 

My plan is to follow up the covey im- 
mediately. If the dogs can’t handle the 
situation, then it’s time enough to call 
them in, get out your pipe and wait a while 
before again casting them over the ter- 
ritory where you believe the birds have 
settled. 


HEN you're quail shooting don’t 

overlook the hawk sign, for very oft- 
en you can locate a covey near where a 
hawk is on guard. The scientific fellows 
who examine hawks’ stomachs tell us that 
the redtail and other broad-winged hawks 
do not damage quail. Perhaps they simply 
like to associate with them, for you can 
often find a covey of quail scattered under 
a tree in which a big redtail is perched. 

The quail investigation conducted by the 
Biological Survey showed that 72 per cent 
of the quail nests under observation were 
destroyed by vermin before incubation was 
completed. Add to this the number of adult 
birds and young birds killed by vermin, 
and the number of quail killed by the man 
with a gun shrinks into insignificance. 

The old snake fence was Bob's friend. 
On both sides of it always grew weeds 
and briers, where he could duck to safety 
from the prowling hawk. But barbed 
wire has taken the place of the rail fence, 
and the protection thus afforded is gone. 

At one time bodark hedges crisscrossed 
the Middle West. They were wonderful 
fences, their thorns making them impreg- 
nable to stock. They provided, without 
doubt, the greatest haven of refuge man 
ever furnished game birds. W hen the 
hunter flushed a covey into a hedge, he 
might fly some of them, but the bulk 
of the birds would sit tight and only a 
lion-hearted dog could rout them out. And 
when a hawk-flushed covey took to a 
hedge, Mr. Hawk might as well start out 
looking for a field-mouse, which his friends 
say is his chief article of diet. 

Give bob-white plenty of cover and 
plenty of food, and he'll get by. But in 
sections where intensive agriculture has 
grubbed out all the brush or where dairy- 
ing operations have done away with the 
growing of small grain, the quail will dis- 
appear even if there’s a law on the gun. 

Every upland game bird has, perhaps, 
been called the king of American game 
birds, depending upon who was doing the 
crowning. Bob-white has been so desig- 
nated more often than any of the others. 
In the South he’s referred to as a “bird.” 











In the North he’s known as a quail, while 
in Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina 
you're apt to hear him referred to as a 
partridge. 

He is a bird, but he’s neither a quail nor 
a partridge. His name is bob-white, as 
any ornithologist will tell you. But re- 
gardless of what you call him, he’s a game 
guy and as sporty a bird as man ever 
hunted. 


MAKING MOVIES 
(Continued from page 20) 


a dense undergrowth. Or show how you 
climbed up a steep cafion. Whatevet you 
did to get the results, film it the best 
you can. Even if it takes a whole day 
or two days to complete your story, do 
it. 

In making movies you will gain a vast 
amount of information that you would 
never have obtained if you had gone only 
to shoot. You will see the wild-life doing 
things that you never dreamed they did. 
They will cease to be merely trophies and 
gradually assume the roles of personali- 
ties. 

The hunters’ first impulse when he finds 
his game is to kill, and if he is a good 
hunter he will do it as quickly as he can. 
But it’s different when making pictures. 
Go out and try it. 





HAROLD McCRACKEN, of 
Field and Stream’s Editorial Staff, 
is at present in the Arctic. On Au- 
gust 15th we received a radio mes- 
sage from him telling of great 
dangers encountered, due to heavy 
winds and icebergs, while the expe- 
dition was collecting walrus speci- 
mens for scientific purposes. Mr. 
McCracken will have some thrill- 
ing stories of hunts in the land of 
ice for our readers on his return. 











MY VOTE IS “YES” 
(Continued from page 23) 


ten feet behind him was the biggest bear 
we had seen. Years ago, when I was dress- 
ing a deer and pulling his carcass around, 
I was surprised by a bear and couldn't 
find my gun for several painful seconds. 
Since then, whenever I have a job to do 
and have to lay the gun down, I charge 
my memory with its exact location, and 
it was perhaps lucky that I formed this 
habit, for I knew just where my gun lay. 

“The thing that worried me was that, 
although it lay only about 20 yards away, 
I didn’t see how I was going to be able 
to reach it and shoot before the bear was 
upon me. As I stooped for the gun I 
glanced at the two objects hurtling toward 
me and saw the bear jump away from 
high-tide line and into the woods. I ran 
back and looked up the hill at right angles 
to the beach line and back in the direc- 
tion from which the bear came, but neither 
heard a sound nor saw a moving thing. 

“When we tracked him a few minutes 
later, we found that he had changed 
his: direction but slightly, and if I had 
remained where I was when I picked up 
the gun, just under the spruce that over- 
hung the beach, I would have been able to 
jab him with the gun. We simply looked in 
the wrong direction.” 

The record is too clear to dispute. Brown 
bears do attack men at times. Usually they 
are shy and will run, as has been my own 
general experience. One giant, however, 
did cause me considerable nervousness by 
smelling me all over while lying out on a 
mountain side near Yakutat Bay, waiting 
for the clouds to roll by so as to take 
observation. This was while on the Inter- 
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Dubhber-All 












Tilustrating 
one-piece suit 








Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


or two- 


The 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 lbs. If your dealer 
-does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State 
chest and helght measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 





The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
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The BULL’S EY 
for XMAS 







Made by 

of national reputa- ee 
tion Each pistol ” 
tested by an 

Olympic Team 

man Guaranteed 

to group in % inch 

circle at 10 feet. 

Shoots No. 6 shot 

and does not break win- 

dows. Magazine holds 60, 


and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for prac- 
tice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 













Pat. Oct. - 29, 1914 J914 

Ort, 12, 19 

Sept. 20, 1927 

New H 

coil Pa 
and Shotguns 


1927 proved 


It’s a winner with the tra 
and field shooters 
From your dealer or direct ONL 


Y $3. 
dress Dept. B 


Largest Mirs, of 
recoil pade in the 
world. 





Duch Shooters Send Today! 


Write now for FREE new booklet, 


“Better Duck Shooting’—see how 
to add 1000 yards range to your gun. 
All about blinds, set-outs, use and 
care of famous DUCKLURES—a 
wealth of facts that help you get 
more birds. Write Now to Dept. A. 


GUNDELFINGER Wood Products Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 





PERFECT LIVE DECOY 
HALTER 






Simple and sure. No injury to birds 
and they can’t get away. No snarls. 
Rustless swivel. $3 per dozen, 30c 
each postpaid. 


Wm. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. 





190 N. State St. # 
Chicago, III. 


TARGET 
PISTOL 


$3 00 Prepaid 
BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. co. Raines, Wyo 
JOSTAM 


-Gun Re- 
for Rifles 


a suc- 
cess for this new pad. 


everywhere. 


Ad 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
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| felt that this was 








Survey. He woke me 
up by snuffing at my feet, but | managed 
to lie still—that is, comparatively still— 
until he shuffled away. I attribute the gray 
hairs which came twenty years later to this 
event. 

You who are going to shoot bears in 
Alaska, be prepared for quick work at 
close quarters, especially if trailing a bear 
through an alder thicket. Should a brown 
brute the size of a pony come tearing 
through the brush with nasty-looking, little 
red eyes snapping fire, give him the lead 


and say “Boo” afterward. 
HERBERT HOOVER— 
SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from page 35) 


himself, he is one of the leading exponents 
of conservation, 
interest in the growth of the young fry 
was marked. 

When he went to the Yellowstone a 
year ago, after having seen President 
Coolidge in the Black Hills, he demon- 
strated his skill as an angler. Unlike his 
chief, Mr. Hoover scorns the worm as 
bait, and uses the dry fly. Casting with 
a stiff rod, his fly would be whipped out 
over the trout streams, coming to rest 
on the water without the slightest splash, 
after the fashion of a live insect. His 
friends contend it was miraculous the way 
trout would rise to his fly. At one stopping 
place, an island in the middle of Yellow- 
stone Lake, he landed a trout every fif- 
teen or twenty seconds—just as quickly 
as he could cast his fly and land the fish. 

There were about ten persons in the 
party, and enough luggage to see a scien- 
tific expedition to Alaska and back. Mr. 
Hoover, besides his clothing, had a suit- 
case full of fishing tackle, every piece of 
which he would polish off with tender care 
after getting it wet. There were still 


| cameras and motion-picture cameras, too. 


It had been arranged that the cameramen 
should carry as much of their equipment 
as they could to the fishing ground and 
then double back over the trail for the 
rest of it. The Secretary, however, would 
have none of this. Besides carrying his 
own bags, he insisted on lugging as much 
movie paraphernalia as possible. He is a 
husky man, and loaded himself heavily. 

Cameramen say Mr. Hoover is a hard 
man to photograph. If you can catch him 
unawares, or when he is doing sométhing, 
it is all right; but he generally refuses 
to pose. Only twice during the Yellowstone 
fishing trip did he break this rule. When 
the wind dies in the Yellowstone, there 
are certain places which swarm with mos- 
quitoes. It was at one of these places, when 
Mr. Hoover was in a trout stream with 
a mosquito net enveloping his face and 
shoulders, that the photographers asked 
for a pose. 

“Remove the net, please, Mr. Secretary,” 
they shouted. “We want to get your face 
in the movie.” 


O he obligingly took off the net. Imme- 
diately the mosquitoes swarmed upon 
him and settled on his face until his skin 
was black with the pests. The cameramen 
“hot stuff for the film.” 
“Hold the pose,” they urged. 
And Mr. Hoover held the pose, trying 
ee omg through the mask of insects. 

{r. Hoover's fishing garb is the stran- 
basi ever seen on land or sea. He wears 
boots when wading, but at other times he 
protects his legs with leather leggings. 
An old double-breasted blue coat anda high 
stiff collar generally complete his costume. 

But he’s a fisherman, none the less. In 
fact, this strange regalia may indicate 
that he is much more a fisherman than 
the rest of us, who have to get ourselves 
properly togged before we spit on the bait 


and on these trips his | 
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| get *em 


with this Stevens 


Double Gun! 


The rushing “whirr” of 
mallards circling in the 
marshes; platoons of long- 
necked geese flying high... 
those fellows will be com- 
ing along soon, and the 
best prepared man will get 
the best “bags.” 


That’s why we want to call 
your attention to the many 
advantages built into our 
improved double barrel, 
hammerless shotgun, No. 
330. It’s a gunyou can rely 
on at the critical moments 
—made strongly and ac- 
curately in every part. All 
principal working parts of 
Chrome Vanadium steel. 
And it now has a new, 
beautiful finish. 


Send the coupon below for 
Catalog giving full data. 


















(atleft) No.330 Double bar- 
rel, haneacline Shotgun. In 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. 

- Proof Fected 
lished frame. 
ad ack Walnut 
Stock, finely checkered. 
Weight from 53% to 7% Ibs. 
Price $26.50. 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 608 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 





J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept.608 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Send me the attractive Free Stevens Catalog. 








JOHNSON, 


Associate Editor 


Journal and in- 

fternationally 
famous writer of outdoor stories, says 
his number 4-16 gauge Ithaca is his 
favorite gun, because of it s stability, 
accuracy, balance, ease of manipu- 
lation and lock speed. 


Trap and Game Cuns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11,Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 
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Address 























KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 
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Protected Ivory Bead 





Spark Point Gold Bead 





P-ice $1.00 Price $1.50 
lvory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with matted guard pro- 
tecting bead and preventing blur. Spark eee a aid Bead has pat- 
ented 8 of gece SRE ane Senees eanate < 
ost rete uranteed t STRONGEST, ESTSIGHT- 


» be 
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SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 





Eight Combination Ad justable Rear 
Price $1.75 
ot Ly Buckhorn. H 


Flat Top, Sem i Buskhere 

ble dise with FOL in 2 »tches. White Diamond on one « 

giving EIGHT COMBINA ONS, also DOUBLE ELEV ATOR, 
ew Driver point—rigid a no blur. Made for all Rifes 


Carbines 


as adjustable reversi- 





Semi-Buckhorn Up, Flate 
Top Folded, Price $1.50 


EIGHT COMBINATION Folding Leaf Sights. With adjustable 
white diamond toward the eye this sight can be turned up and peod 
when so dark a peep sight is useless. Made for all Rifles and Carbine 
Catalogue, of over 100 other models of King Sights and’ M 
Sights for Modern Arms, free 
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or cast a fly. “Fishing,” Mr. Hoover said 
to me, “is for the benefit of the inner man. 
That is a view he likes to express. For 
instance, in @ speech to some fellow 
angle rs, he had this to say: 

“We are organizing the production of 
leisure. We need better organization of 
its consumption. We devote vast depart- 
ments of government, the great agencies 
of commerce and of industry, science and 
invention to decreasing the hours of work, 
but we devote comparatively little to 
improving the hours of recreation. We 
associate joy with leisure. We have great 
machinery of joy, some of it destructive, 
some of it synthetic, some of it mass pro- 
duction. We go to chain theaters and 
movies; we watch some one else knock a 
ball over the fence or kick it over a goal 
post. I do that, and I believe in it. 

“I do, however, insist that no other or- 
ganized joy has values comparable to the 
outdoor experience. We gain less from 
other forms in moral stature, in renewed 
purpose iy life, in kindness, and in all 
the fishing beatitude. We gain none of the 
constructive, rejuvenating joy that comes 
from return to the solemnity, the calm and 
inspiration of primitive nature. The joyous 
rush of the brook, the contemplation of 
the eternal flow of the stream, the stretch 
of forest and mountain all reduce our 
egotism, soothe our troubles, and shame 
our wickedness. 

“And in it we make a physical effort 
that no sitting on cushions, benches or 
side-lines provides. To induce people to 
take its joy, they need some stimulant 
from the hunt, the fish or the climb. I 
am for fish. Fishing is not so much 
getting fish as it is a state of mind and a 
lure to the human soul into refreshment. 

3ut it is too long between bites; we 
must have more fish in proportion to the 
water.” 





[NX a coming issue FIELD AND 
STREAM will publish an in- 
terview with Sen. Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, Democratic candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. Watch for 
JOE ROBINSON—HUNTER. 











That, in a way, is a description of 
Herbert Hoover's attitude as a sportsman. 
He is an extraordinary sportsman, and he 
is far from a piker in the records he has 
made. He is the owner of a gold medal, 
exactly the size of a dime, awarded him 
by a Florida club for catching the biggest 
amber-jack ever caught by anyone fishing 
from that club. The fish weighed eighty- 
six pounds. And he has a giant sailfish on 
his record. There may be, somewhere, an 
American who has caught fish in more 
languages and in more oceans than Mr. 
Hoover; but if there is such a man, I 
have never heard of him. 

But it isn’t the variety of his catches, 
nor the size of them, that makes him a 
remarkable sportsman. It is, rather, the 
depth of meaning that fishing has to him, 
and the fact that he does not talk freely 
of his fishing exploits! Some of his inti- 
mate friends have never heard him relate 
a fishing experience. But all of them have 
been impressed by the man’s devotion to 
the solitude, peace and restorativeness of 
wild, quiet places. Fishing, to Mr. Hoover, 
is an excuse, a “lure to his soul into 
refreshment.” 

His collar was well wilted that day 
he talked to me about fishing. All the 
collars in the place were well wilted. The 
windows of his office were wide open, but 
they let in more noise than coolness. Out- 
side, down on the street, one of those 
miserable iron woodpeckers, rivet guns, 
pneumatic drills, or whatever those thump- 


ing devices may be called, was busily en- 
gaged in making people more uncomfor- 
table than they already were. It was the 
kind of day that a man would rather go 
fishing than talk about it, and I suggested 
as much. 

“Yes, I should like to go fishing now,” 
he said, laughing. 

“They will not give you much time for 
it this summer, will they?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I shall leave soon 
for California to prepare and deliver my 
speech of acceptance—and, you can be 
sure, to go fishing!” 

A few days later, en route to his home 
in California, the Republican nominee 
uaa off to visit President Coolidge 
at the Summer White House. There were 
many things for them to talk about and, 
according to the reports, they went out to- 
gether on the Brule to discuss them in 
peace and quiet. Maybe they hit upon a 
solution for some problem of state. Any- 
way, they solved the problem of breakfast 
next morning, for sixteen trout came back 
with them from that conference on the 
3rule. 


WHERE ARE THE DUCKS? 
(Continued from page 31) 


whereas the records of last year show 
those birds almost entirely absent from 
the area in question. Such changes in 
flight conditions have been noted by 
gunners since time immemorial. No one 
knew why they occurred. 

Mr. Redington hopes to solve such prob- 
lems, and in so doing discover the actual 
needs of the birds in order to preserve and 
increase their numbers. As these trained 
observers widen their work, - covering 
every area, the subject of refuges, food, 
drainage and other problems connected 
with the perpetuation of the sport of 
waterfowl hunting will be brought into a 
clearer light. 

Let me repeat that neither Mr. Reding- 
ton nor Dr. Oberholser, or for that matter 
any of their aides, think for one moment 
that any census of wild birds that move 
around as free as the air could ever be 
accurate. This organization of obs«rvers, 
however, is gathering most valuable data 
in the interest of sport perpetuation, which 
in turn depends on game ig on. 

The Biological Survey is entitled to 
the assistance and pain of the duck 
shooting public. Mr. Redington would ap- 
preciate any and all information sent him 
regarding wildfowl conditions in North 
America. As the years go on, the Bio- 
logical Survey will have at hand a mass 
of data that will not only tell definitely 
whether the birds are increasing, holding 
their own or decreasing, but will make it 
possible to single out individual species that 
are not increasing and give them addi- 
tional protection. Being charged with the 
protection of our migratory birds, the 
Survey should have this information. 


THE ODYSSEY OF OLD 
CLUBFOOT 


(Continued from page 37) 


himself for his long vigil. It was not 
a weary wait, for wild life of some kind 
was always in sight: now a bald eagle 
cruising in his illustrious, lordly way; 
now a flock of wild ducks speeding past; 
now gray squirrels playing like dryads 
in the trees on the bank. 

Hour after hour Joel patiently waited. 
The sun declined ; long shadows streamed 
over the great river; the cool of night was 
in the air. Then the sun set in red splendor, 
leaving a golden vortex in the west. The 
river lay limpid, mirroring all the marshes 
and trees on its banks. The first owl 
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hooted. The first faint mist swirled eerily 
over the mystic waters. 

But that dark shape—that strange form 
midway in the river, swimming toward the | 
bluff—what was it but Old Clubfoot, com- 
ing home to spend the night in the country 
that he knew and loved? Above the dim 
waters a gallant head showed, great 
antlers gleamed. 

Joel Mayrant crawled away from the 
pine and lay with his head almost over 
the beetling cliff. It was Clubfoot; there 
was no mistaking those antlers. And he 
was going to land just at the place where 
he had taken the river that morning. 

Joel edged himself down the northern 
slope of the bluff. The buck seemed now 
to be swimming straight for the middle of 
the bluff. But, of course, when he landed, 
he would walk around the north end. At 
the south end there was an old fence and 
a barricade; also an old canal leading away 
into the plantation fields. Joel did not want 
to shoot at the stag in the water for fear 
of turning him back. He would wait until 
he came around the low corner at the 
base of the bluff. Then— 

He had never gripped a gun more tightly 
in his life. Gazing over the bluff’s brink, 
he actually saw Old Clubfoot limping 
ashore. The deer then was lost for a mo- 
ment under the bluff’s overhang. But Joel 
felt sure that the next moment would 
bring him within sight and within easy 
range at last. 

He waited. He heard no sound. He saw 


a Shirt 


Oh, Man! What 





a S H i RT 


but never mind the 
picture ... Listen— 


you must see the shirt. No mere pho- 
tograph can show you its velvety 
suede-like softness, its warmth, its smart 
appearance. And no mere description can 
make you quite understand—understand 





nothing. Five minutes he waited. Nothing 
appeared. Then he took a few cautious 
steps out on the rocks, searching the base 
of the bluff. There was nothing in sight. 
Frantically he turned and ran over the 
top of the sandy cliff to the farther side. 
All there was still and serene. On a little 
strip of sandy beach that the deer would 
have had to cross, had he taken that route 
of escape, there were no tracks. 


how a fabric can wear like leather, feel 
like suede, look like buckskin and yet be 
Buck Skein. Buck Skein—soft as wool— 
warm as fur. Buck Skein, the tuxedo of 
outdoor shirts. 

Sure I am raving—so will you and so 
will your wife, when Buck Skein, after a 
hard rubbing in the wash-tub, comes up 
smiling—looking more than ever like a 
piece of soft suede—mellow as your old 
briar pipe. 





EWILDERED, heartsick, Joel paced 

the rocks at the foot of the bluff. 
Above him hung a tangle of jasmine and 
wild periwinkle vines, almost shrouding the 
face of the fall. Surely no deer would climb | 
a place like that! Steadfastly his gaze 
searched the darkening river. Nothing 
save the glimmering water met his gaze. 
From the moldering swamp an owl hooted | 
at him derisively. 

With his head down, Joel walked along 
the water’s edge until he came to the deer’s | 
course of that morning: There he turned 
and faced the river. He took off his hat. 

“Old Clubfoot, tomorrow will be New 
Year’s! The season is over. Here’s to you, 
and long may your flag wave!” 

Within hearing of this toast, the wily | 
stag lay couched close in the vines, in a 
tiny cave-like retreat twelve feet up the 
face of the bluff. Just as he came ashore 
he winded the man, and he had climbed 
and cowered as only a master-mind of the | 
wildwood can. 

Hours later, when Joel was at home, 
Old Clubfoot, free now for at least another 
year, was wandering in the magical lonely | 
woods at Fair Oaks, an authentic ancient 
inhabitant of their beauty and their peace. 
From his noble antlers, as he fed de- 
lightedly on live-oak acorns, the shy moon- 
beams shed little silver sparkles. 

“Joel, we ain't _ had no venison 
mighty long time,’ 
plained that night. 

“The deer season is over,” Joel an- 
swered. “But maybe tomorrow I can get 
you a rabbit.” 

But it was not of rabbits that Joel 
dreamed that night, but rather of a mys- | 
terious stag, wiser than hunters, crippled, 
gallant, immortal. 
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| emerged from his concealment, and charg- 


| combined charge of the cow and his op- 


| combat for the last time. Twice he essayed 


| less congratulation. 


Field 
RHINO REMINISCENCES | 
(Continued from page 27) | 


was evident from its bleeding condition, 
sobbing breaths and frequent falls that one 
of the combatants was almost done. 

The cow divided her attention between 
nuzzling the young rhino, which had 


ing viciously at the already beaten beast. 
Before I had watched many minutes, a 


ponent placed the vanquished rhino hors de 


to rise without success, and each time the 
cow horned him viciously. Then she turned 
and nosed the victor delicately in shame- 


Just here I took a hand. The victorious 
bull fell to the first shot, and two others 
in quick succession sent the cow to join him 
in the shades reserved for rhino. The de- 
feated beast was already dying, and a 
merciful bullet started him, too, on the 
road his conqueror and faithless spouse had 
taken. 

On the native’s release, he related the 
following: After his friend had left to 
call me, the cow had divided her attention 
between him and the calf; but it appeared 
to the native that she was looking for 
something, as she uttered repeated calls 
and stood as if listening. At last, about | 
noon, one of the calls was answered, and 
soon afterward appeared the bull which I 
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had seen defeated. 

He was then bleeding and slightly lame, 
and seemed to have been fighting. His 
spouse, instead of offering sympathy, ran 
at him viciously and attempted to horn 
him. These attacks he either dodged or met 
with his sound shoulder, but according to 
the native witness he made no attempt at 
retaliation. 


manner two or three times, the cow had 
trotted off and the bull had lain down close 
to the tree, groaning occasionally as though 
in pain. But when the native attempted a 
surreptitious descent, he had quickly come 
to his feet and had afterward proved as 
vigilant a sentry as the cow he had relieved. 
Some little time before I arrived, the 
cow had suddenly reappeared, accompanied 
by a bull which also bore the marks of re- 
cent conflict. No time had been wasted in 
preliminaries, but with squeals of rage the 
two bulls had at once joined issue. The | 
cow had at first stood by her calf and | 


Figen expressing displeasure in this 











watched the conflict ; but as the bull which | 
| had first arrived fell more repeatedly be- 
| fore his adversary’s onslaught, she had 
| lent her aid to the victor. 

| Examining the trail by which the bulls 
had come, I found this leading to a “pan” 
of water about five miles away, and out of 
curiosity followed it to the pan. From 
blood spoor en route and a trampled battle 
ground at the water's edge, I was able, out 
of my hunting experience, to reconstruct 
the probable sequence of events. 

The calf was only a few days old. The 

bull had gone first to water, being bound, 
in accordance with rhino custom while the 
calf is too young to travel, to return and 
relieve the cow on guard. But at the pan 
he had met a solitary bull, and the cow 
taint he carried had led to challenge from 
the stranger and _ intermittent battle 
through the night hours. He had feared 
to return until his rival departed, lest 
he lead him to his mate’s lair and pro- 
voke battle to the death; but when his ad- 
versary had at last temporarily retreated, 
he had returned, sorely wounded, by a 
circuitous route. 

Prolonged thirst and the threat to the 
calf by the natives had not improved the 
cow’s temper, and she had expressed dis- 
approval in the manner described by the 
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native. When she at last reached the pan, 
she had found the second bull there, per- 
haps seeking a resumption of the con- 
flict or driven by thirst occasioned by his 
wounds. Whichever it may have been, he 
had at once followed the cow and, with the 
mating urge strong upon him and greater 
recuperative powers than his older adver- 
sary, had finally achieved a victory to 
which the cow had contributed. 

I accounted myself fortunate in having 
witnessed a battle between the lords of the 
lonely places—a scene few men ever behold. 
And under circumstances which gave me 
an insight into the reactions of animal 
psychology seldom vouchsafed to man. 

At the end of 1924, while I was returning 
from a thousand-mile journey through 
Angola, the rhino’s habit of charging with- 
out reason or provocation presented me 
with a scene in which comedy and trag- 
edy were nearly equally blended. Indeed, 
but for the comedy, the tragic part would 
undoubtedly have predominated. 


WAS passing through a patch of thorn 

bush where rhino spoor and fumets were 
plentiful, at the head of a string of thirty 
carriers. Coming to a point where the path 
crossed an open glade and continued into 
similar bush two hundred yards ahead, I 
had almost reached the opposite side when 
there was a yell from behind me. 

I looked around to see the carriers scatter- 
ing in all directions, dropping their loads 
as they ran. The cause of the stampede 
was revealed in the shape of an infuriated 
bull rhinoceros thundering toward them 
from out the encircling bush on the left! 
He reached the path vacated by the na- 
tives almost as I turned and, lowering his 
ugly head, charged viciously at a black 
steel trunk containing clothing, books and 
papers which chanced to lie in his path. 
His long horn penetrated this with such 
force that the box became wedged firmly 
on his nose, and as he raised his head 
he lifted it into the air! 

For an instant he stood bewildered 
while those natives who had reached the 
safety of the trees burst into laughter at the 
grotesque picture. Remembering my books 
and papers, I did not laugh. Lashed to 
greater fury by the unusual encumbrance, 
he gave a squeal of rage and endeavored 
to remove it by striking it on the ground. 
This only wedged it more firmly. I hastily 
raised my rifle to fire. Before the sights 
came into line, he suddenly dashed off in 
the direction we had come, taking the box 
with him. Then I saw a belated carrier 
drop his load and race for the nearest tree, 
with the animal in close pursuit. 


HILE the native was still some 
yards from his objective, the bull’s 
head, surmounted by the steel box, took 
him from behind. The trunk struck him 
under the buttocks. He toppled backward 
on to it and the next instant described an 
arc in the air as the bull threw his head 
upward under the double burden. He fell 
in a heap behind the animal, and apparently 
forgetting him, the latter renewed his ef- 
forts to dislodge the trunk. 
Before he could do any more damage 
I shot him through the heart, and he fell 
in his tracks, with the box still firmly 
wedged on his horn. Picking up the bruised 
and breathless native, we found that this 
had undoubtedly saved his life, as the 
point of the horn was buried inside the 
trunk and hence could not reach him. ‘The 
box had, in fact, acted the part of a huge 
button on a particularly deadly foil which 
would otherwise have disemboweled him. 
It required the efforts of two strong na- 
tives to wrench the box loose, and most of 
the contents were useless. Since my loss 
had proved a considerable gain to the 
native, however, I did not complain. 
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icture equipment. 
4 pic quip 


Hunting with a DeVry Movie Camera 


“is a thrilling sport in itself. Simple and 


easy to operate, the DeVry takes excep- 
tionally sharp, clear pictures on stand- 
ard 35 mm. film. These can be shown on 
any standard projector and in addition 
reduction prints may be made for use 
on 16 mm. projectors. 


Write for free literature on personally 
made movies. DEVRY CORPORATION, 
Dept. 10-A,1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 














Portable Projectors 








12-16-20-410 
Gauge. The most 
popular line of low- 


priced, hammer and 
hammerless Guns made 





in America. om » ani 
Single Barrel ‘0 
Double Barrel $20.25 to $24.00 


rite for Crescent Folder 











FLEXIFOLD 


FIREARMS CLEANER 
—— py PLUG 


WOVEN FELT 
OIL PAD 


METAL 
CASE 


UNBREAKABLE FLANNEL 

STEEL CABLE PATCHES 

Instant and unfailing means of cleaning — 

clearing and lubricating your rifle in the field. 
A complete pocket cleaning kit. 

In any calibre $1 25 Patches per box 25¢ 
from your dealer or by mail postpaid. 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. ““connt= 


O.w. RING BO €R waLmarn 
GAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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CAMP KNIVES 
By Neil Wayne Northey 


T has been said that a man is known by 
the company he keeps. I think it would 
not be far from right to add, and a 
woodsman by his knives. I may be all 
wrong, but if I knew a fellow who owned 
a knife that was in such bad condition he 
could not use it, and who was continually 
borrowing mine, I certainly would not 
choose him for a camping partner. No, siree ! 

I have used quite a number of different 
styles and brands of knives in my day, and 
I have concluded that no knife is suitable 
for all-around use any more than one gun 
is adaptable to all kinds of hunting, or one 
man who is capable of doing all manner of 
work. Once in a blue moon I lose one, but 
more frequently someone “appropriates” 
one when I am not looking. 

Every knife I own is looked upon as a 
friend. The longer a knife is used, the 
more pleasant memories it recalls; the 
more trips and events that it is associated 
with; the more personal it becomes. And 
when through some circumstance I am so 
unfortunate as to lose one, I feel like a 
friend had departed. 

No knife, regardless of how well-made 
it is, will continue to give satisfactory ser- 
vice unless it is taken care of properly. A 
knife is made for but one use, and that is 
for cutting soft material of different kinds. 
It was never meant to be used as a pry, 
a screw driver, a can opener, or a spade, 
if it is to be kept in condition for cutting. 

Considerable skill is required to sharpen 
a knife properly. The kind of edge to put 
on a blade depends upon what it is to be 
used for. A knife for cutting meat and for 
skinning should have a reasonably thin, 
rough edge, obtained by drawing the blade 
edge foremost against a coarse stone, car- 
borundum or steel. Elevate the back of the 
blade just enough so that the cutting edge 
almost cuts into the stone. Such an edge 
is almost worthless for cutting wood. 

A knife that is to be used for cutting 
wood and similar material requires a 
somewhat blunt-bevel, smooth-sharp cut- 
ting surface. Such an edge can best be got 
by sharpening first on a coarse stone, and 
then finishing on a fine carborundum or 
oil stone. 

A knife should never be ground on a 
revolving wheel because besides the danger 
of over-heating and drawing the temper 
out of the metal, it is difficult to hold the 
blade steady enough to get the right bevel 
on the edge. Most revolving grinders are 
so uneven and out of line that the grinding 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











surface is continually changing. A large, 
wide-surfaced revolving sandstone that 


runs in water to keep the blade cool and 
the surface of the stone cutting, is some- 
times desirable for thinning the blades of 
large knives like butcher knives where the 
edge has become too thick, but even then 





The author’s knives, explained in the text 


grinding should be done slowly, and the 
edge finished on a flat stone. 

For ordinary use the cutting edge of a 
blade should be somewhat wedge-shaped 
to insure a lasting edge. Very thin edges 
are likely to turn or chip, and the knife 
is soon worn out with continual sharpen- 
ing. Stirring frying food, or using a knife 
continually in hot dishes will tend to draw 
the temper from the blade. 


ECAUSE no one knife is suitable for 
all kinds of uses, due to the various 
cutting edges required and sizes needed, I 
usually keep several sizes and kinds in my 
outfit, but of course do not take all of them 
on every trip. I should like to introduce 
some of my friends, and tell wherein each 
one excels. 
First there is Long Boy (No. 1). He is 
a good acquaintance to shake hands with— 
if you are on the right end. He has an 
8-inch blade, and is all knife. I think I 
hear someone exclaim: “Shades 0’ 
Colonel Bowie! What do you use that 


weppon fur?” Listen, partner. It would be 
easier to tell what I can’t use it for, but 
I'll say this much: when Long Boy is 
present, I don’t need much else in the line 
of kitchen instruments, meat cutters, bread 
slicers, brush slashers, wood choppers, 
game skinners, can openers and so forth. 

He is a hatchet, machete, butcher-bread- 
skinning-case knife, and a cleaver all rolled 
into one; and when I take him on a hike, 
I don’t need another implement. Saves 
weight and space in the pack. With his 
help, I can build an over-night shelter out 
of poles, brush, boughs, and bark in next 
to no time, and that is just one job he does 
well. 

Next, I should like to present Shorty 
(No. 2) for your approval. He has only a 
4-inch blade now because I carelessly 
broke off a half inch while prying elk teeth 
out of a trophy I killed in Wyoming sever- 
al years ago. Shorty is just the right size 
for a belt knife when big-game hunting, 
and is handy on hikes and around camp. 
I usually carry a Pocket Axe as a side- 
kick for Shorty for doing the heavy work, 
because I like to keep him in condition. 


HEN there is Slim (No. 3), a very 
moderately priced knife. He is handy 
to carry in the pocket or in the pack as an 
extra for use in case one is lost. On the 
trapline he is great for skinning small 
animals, and I always carry two for this 
work—both sharp in the morning when I 
start out, to save time on the line. 
Number 4 is Nimrod. I don’t remember 
what the maker calls him, but he is a 
gentleman of class among hunters. He can 
be carried in the pack or in a packet, but 
the best place is on the belt if you don’t 
mind his swinging. He can be hung where 
he will not strike against anything to make 
a noise while you are still-hunting. 
He has a hole in the end, and into this 
I fastened a ring of heavy copper wire. I 
have leather loops that fit over my belt, 
which are equipped with snaps, like the 
one shown with No. 5, and they are handy 
for carrying different things, including 
Nimrod. He is a little handier and safer 
to carry on horseback than a sheath knife, 
when one is big-game hunting and needs 
something larger than a pocket knife. 
_ The K.P. (No. 5) belongs to the same 
family as Slim and Nimrod. He is more of 
a tool than a knife. He can cut, punch 
holes, drive screws, open cans, lift bottle 
caps and pull corks. That is why I call him 
the K.P.—he is so handy around the grub 
box. But he came a few years too late to 
be at the height of his usefulness. Whoever 
uses a cap lifter or corkscrew nowadays? 
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A Fie to Remember 


Snapshots will bring back its scenes and episodes, years from now 


























bring them back as clearly as when you 
saw them in the finder of your Kodak 


CENES around the camp-fire ... distant views ... the 


day’s catch ... there are scores and scores of interesting 
subjects just crying for you to click the shutter. 

Don’t trust these exciting, adventurous days entirely to your 
memory. Snapshots not only serve to keep your recollections 
lively and clear, but help so much when you tell your friends 
the story of your trip. 

The country you visit is probably too beautiful for your 
powers of description. You just can’t describe it to the folks 
at home with mere words. But 
with snapshots to illustrate your 
story, you have no trouble at all. 


You think of hundreds of little 


the Modern Kodaks. 








KODAK 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 153, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling me about 


interesting details to talk about, details which spring to your 
mind the moment you look at the snapshots again. 

Make sure on your next trip that your Kodak and plenty of 
film go with you. Perhaps it’s time you had some new equip- 
ment, one of the Modern Kodaks. Many of these improved 
models have lenses so fast that bright sunshine isn’t necessary 
for snapshots. Picture opportunities meet the sportsman 
under any and all kinds of conditions and the Modern Kodak 
meets Opportunity a good deal more than half way. 

Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform. 
It has speed and wide latitude. Which simply means that it 
reduces the danger of under- and over-exposure. 

So—the next time you fare forth 
to land a big one see that Kodak | 
and film keep company with tackle 
and bait. 
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“‘Ten feet onto a rock, 


** didnt 


break! 


OWN the river bank it fell— 

ten feet onto a rock—yet it 

didn’t break.” This from one en- 

thusiastic user of the Stanley 
Super-Vac. 

No glass in it! Made of steel, 
lined with vitreous enamel. 

Keeps any liquid steaming hot 
or frosty cold all day long in any 
weather. 

At leading dealers. Pint, quart, 
2-quart sizes. Prices, $7 to $10. 

Stanley Insulating Co., Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Left — Stanley Food Far. Quart 


$72.50; 2-quart $75. Combines with 
Stanley Bottle in leather picnic kit, 





The Stanley Lunch 
Kit. Price, $8.50 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
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Last, but by no means least, is Blackie 
(No. 6). Blackie is the third of his kind 
that I have owned, and has seen about five 
years’ service. I bought the first one about 
eighteen years ago, and, as I remember, 
lost it. The next one was stolen. Blackie is 
strictly a pocket knife, and his smooth, 
dark, ebony handle with nickel-silver ends 
does not wear.the pocket. The large blade 
is used, or I might say misused, for all 
manner of cutting, prying, scraping, can 
opening, and everything that a knife is not 
intended for, yet it stands the gaff like a 
thoroughbred. 

The sheep-foot blade is kept sharp for 
real cutting. I changed the shape of the 
small blade by grinding it into a bowie 
point like the large blade, which is used as 
a leather punch, as a lance, for picking out 
slivers, and other fine work, including 
skinning small animals. If Blackie ever 
leaves me, I am sure I will have to get 


another just like him, because he has his 
special work to do, and he is made of real 
stuff. 

There is one more knife that I own, 
which I might mention. It is not shown in 
the family group because it has been per- 
manently retired. I mention it here because 
it illustrates another special use for a 
knife. It has one large blade for general 
work, and another rather straight blade 
with a screw-driver end. The cutting edge 
of this blade is thick, and it was made for 
scraping the insulation from wire. 

Nothing is known about its family tree. 
And no wonder—it was issued to me by 
the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army. When I had strung my last tele- 
phone wire, and had been returned to the 
U.S.A. by divers ways and numerous 
stages, that knife was chucked into the old 
war-bag with other things that were to 
become memories. I hope it stays there. 


AN ELASTIC BAND BED 


If you're handy 


with tools you might like to make one for the permanent camp to 


supplement your regular equipment 
By G. R. Snodgrass 


AM sending you a drawing of an idea 

which I thought might be useful to 
some of the brothers in woodcraft. It is 
an old trick with a modern twist. 

The drawing illustrates my idea of a 
springy bed for use in the woods and it is 
one that costs practically nothing to make. 
The original conception came from the 
old willow bed that the Indians were sup- 
posed to have used. I have merely added 
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Perhaps it has been used in some other 
magazine, but if so I have never seen it. 

The frame of this bed is constructed of 
sturdy poles which you may cut in the 
woods and the springs are simply sections 
of an inner tube about an inch in width. 
I use clothes line to form the net work 
shown. Any stout rope will do. The bed is 
supported by crotched stakes driven into 
the ground far enough to be secure. 
steme 
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L Cut here 


Diagram of the elastic band bed. The chief expenditure consists of time and effort, 
and the author says the finished product just suits him 


the rubber bands, that is, strips cut from 
an inner tube to give it more springiness. 

I have been camping for several years 
and in inaccessible places have always had 
to resort for sleeping quarters to balsam 
or pine boughs spread on the ground. 
Somehow beds of this type never approxi- 
mated the curves nature gave me, with 
the result that I had to keep turning in 
the night to find a new depression in 
which to fit my natural protuberances. 

The beds on the market do very well, 
but I like to devise my own camping 
equipment, and the rig described oc- 
curring to me, I evolved it in its present 
form as described in the text and diagram. 


I believe that by studying the diagram 
any reader who so chooses may easily 
construct one of these elastic beds. 

This season will find me, if luck holds 
out, in the Quebec bush in quest of 
recreation, and I am taking my rubber 
bed along. If I don’t catch any fish, I 
shall at least catch up with some of the 
sleep I have been missing these years. 

The bed proper may be made at home 
during odd moments—in the winter, for 
instance—and when camp is reached poles 
may be cut. It takes only a short time to 
set up this bed, but of course such a 
sleeping rig is intended for a camp where 
one intends staying for a considerable time. 
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CAMPING HINTS—LASHINGS | CANADIAN NATIONAL — TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
By Elon Jessup x 


HEN you wish to iash together two 

poles that are to serve as shear legs 
for supporting the ridge pole of a tent, 
proceed in the following manner. Lay 
your two poles side by side on the ground, 
their butts even. Take your rope and throw 
a clove hitch over one of the poles near 
its upper end. Run the rope seven or eight 
times around both poles, above the hitch 
you have just taken. Give two turns of 
the rope across this row of lashings (be- 
tween the poles). Finish with a clove 
hitch above the lashings, on one of the 
poles. 

Another way is to finish with a square 
knot, following a single turn of the rope 
across the lashings. 

When you bind a pair of shear legs, 
the rope should be wound fairly loose, as 
you must allow sufficient play for the legs 
to spread apart. But when you bind a 
couple of ropes together by the same 
method, draw the lashings tight. 

The process of lashing a pair of shear 
legs becomes easier if you lay the upper 
ends of the poles across a log. 

In order to lash three poles together 
to form a tripod you start in the same way 
as with two. Lay them side by side, their 
butts even. From here on the method 
slightly differs. 

Near the upper end of each of the three 
poles, scratch a mark to indicate where 
the center of the lashing will come. Lift 
the éenter pole out of place and turn it 
around so that its butt points in the op- 
posite direction and only its upper end | 
rests between the two other poles. The | 
three marks you have scratched should be 
in a row as before. 

Throw a clove hitch over the upper 
end of one of the outside poles. Take 
seven or eight loose turns around all three 
poles. Make two turns across the lash- 
ings between the center pole and one of 
the outside poles and then two turns be- 
tween the center pole and the other out- 
side pole. Finish with a clove hitch on the 
center pole, above the lashing. 











in Canada 
this Fall 


Again the call of hunting days re- 
echoes in Northland forests. Secure 












HERE are various methods of lashing 
two poles together to the form of a 
right angle; that is, lashing a cross-piece 
to an upright. The square lashing is about 


the most secure. This starts with a clove your record head in the woods of Canada. Big 
hitch around the upright, below the cross- ‘ ‘ , 

piece. It consists of the following continu- game—Moose, Bear, Deer and Caribou in their 
ous turn of the rope: Around the upright native haunts. Test both courage and skill. 


below the cross-piece, around the cross- OFFICES ia : 3 
piece, around the upright above the cross- Mail coupon to nearest Geese, Duck, Prairie Chicken, Big Horn Sheep 
piece, down around the cross-piece, then address 


around the upright below the cross-piece. New York and Mountain Goat also abound in the more 


The foregoing turn repeated four or five 505 Fifth Avenue : : 
times is the lashing. Finish with two turns Philadelphia Western Provinces. Competent guides and 


across the lashing (between the poles) and 1422 Chestnut Street outfitters with canoe trips in uncharted 
anchor your end with a clove hitch around Washington, D. C. 
one of the poles. 15th & [Streets,N.W. COUNTTY. 
When you are making this lashing, don't 
allow the rope to ride any of the turns. 
A quick and simple method of lashing 


a cross-piece to a row of uprights is a 
single turn of the rope from one upright A 
to the next; that is, the first turn around 

SLE A RN HD NEE 


an upright above the cross-piece, then a 
turn around the next upright below the CHh Re : ;: :, 
cross-piece, then a turn around the next e Largest ailway System in America 
upright above the cross- -piece—and so on. 
A fence of sorts can be built in this way. 
When you lash together two short poles 
in order to have a long pole, drive a 
wedge under the lashing at the joint; that 
is, after the lashing i is finished. The wedge 








Please send me information and booklet with reference to a hunting trip to 
F&S-10 


will tighten it to a considerable extent. iia as og a a a ee, Pe eee 

Whittle away the edges of the wedge s« 

that it won't cut the rope. ITU 6 nin.os nsvencecznssetdwwenceains seGuennnittneae wn nnn nee seen eeeeeeen-- cnet 
Somewhat the same idea of taking up 

slack is used in the lever lashing. This Hn cinain nn ssc cnsinsncensanduascgsnascdscsusesdliinas srenbnp gees adlaein nena niawadee 








consists of inserting a stick under coils 
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Keep your stroke strong 
and steady. You'll win 


it gives you added zest. 


1-82 











of loosely lashed rope, twisting the stick 
to take up all the slack and then tying 
the other end of the stick down. 

To hold straw or reed together in the 
form of a mat in order to prevent scatter- 
ing, divide the material into a number of 
individual bundles. Take a fairly long piece 
of rope or twine and double it. Place one 
end of a bundle in the loop. Cross the rope 
to form another loop and place the second 
bundle in this. Cross the rope again to re- 
ceive a third bundle—and so on. There are 
no knots in this hitch and you can quickly 
pull the whole rope out. 

Knots in a camp bundle lashing can 
prove something of a nuisance. And they 
are rarely necessary. The average camp 
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Woops DOWN SLEEPING ROEES 





Your Weight and Size 

For summer and early fall, the 
light-weight Woods Arctic Junior. 
For use from frost to fifty below 
zero, the famous Woods Arctic 
Made in three sizes, to suit your 
build. 

Standard equipment for leading 
exploring expeditions. Warmer 
than many times their weight in 
blankets. Sold by best stores. 
Where not displayed, please write 
to us for prices and full informa- 
tion. Ask for free folder, “Comfort 
Outdoors.” 


othing Beats an Early Start 


Cit. 


Every Woods 
Sleeping Robe is 
guaranteed to give 
complete satisfac- 
tion. 


WAY before dawn, light of foot and keen as frost— 

thanks to a sound night’s sleep in your Woods Down 

Sleeping Robe. Hunt wherever you may, get that start and 
it’s like straight powder for luck. 

You sleep so sound because you're comfortable. Woods 
Everlive Down, from Northern waterfowl, by remarkable 
temperature accommodation keeps you so. No cramping for 
warmth, no cringing from cold. You're safe and secure, with 
nothing to do but enjoy your rest. 

Get a Woods Down Sleeping Robe for better hunting. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and F bevidin se Alaska 
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bundle requires only one knot—a _ bow- 
line at the end you start with. 

In the winding of a fishing rod and in 
any similar form of lashing there shouldn't 
be any knots at all. None is necessary 
if you cover the ends of the twine in the 





Illustrating the use of a lashing in con- 
nection with shear poles on a tent 

| 

| process of winding. To cover the first 
}end, lay a short length of it lengthwise 
on the rod and make four or five turns 
lover it with the standing part of the 
| twine. Snip off any of the end that projects 
beyond these lashings. 

Continue your winding on the bare rod. 
But before starting upon the final four or 
five loops, cut a separate short piece of 
strong thin thread, double this and lay 
it lengthwise on the rod with its free ends 
overlapping the lashings that have been 
wound. Make your four or five final turns, 

| covering the doubled thread. Cut the twine, 
| several inches beyond the last turn. Run 
its end through the looped end of the 
doubled thread. Grip the free ends of the 
thread in your fingers and pull the com- 
bined loop and twine end back under the 
windings. Pull taut and snip off the end 
close to the windings. This is sometimes 
called the invisible knot. 

As a rule you get the best results by 
having the rod instead of the twine doing 
the winding. That is, you simply hold 
the standing part of the twine in one hand 
and turn the rod with the other. 

The lashing of the end of a rope to pre- 
vent it from fraying is similar to the fore- 
| going in all essentials. The chief point of 
difference is that ordinarily you don’t 
use another piece of twine for pulling the 
second end under. Instead, you double the 
' working twine itself, before starting upon 
the final turns which complete the job. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TOO MUCH TERRITORY 


CampinG Ep1tor: 

Two other fellows about my age, 
years, expect to take a trip with me. We intend 
to start from New Jersey out to Denver and go 
through all the large National Parks of the west. 
We are planning to make this trip in an old tour- 
ing car, the time limit to be about six or seven 
weeks, to cover eight to ten thousand miles. Do 
you think that by going fairly steady we 
could cover this amount of territory in the allotted 
time and see the important points of interest with- 
out hurrying too much? 

We intend to rough it on this trip in the most 
economical way possible; to do our own cooking 
and repairing, and to sleep outdoors. We would 
like to sleep in our car, if possible. We have two 
plans for this; either to cut down the front seat 
and hinge it in such a manner that it may be 
tipped back to meet the rear seat, and by putting 
a couple of suitcases in the front to make, with 
a light mattress, a bed suitable for a six-foot man, 
or; to build some sort of a bed over the top of 
the back and front seats in such a manner that 
it could be folded back at night. 

Do you think that, with any degree of comfort, 
three slight fellows could sleep in such a bed as 
the first plan, where we would have the support 
of the sides of the car, or do you think that the 
second plan is more plausible? 

If you believe that it would be impossible for 
three of us to sleep in the car, can you give us 
the best way by which one might sleep up off 
the ground outside of the car? Also, have you 
any other suggestion for sleeping three in the 
car, which is the way we would like to sleep, if 
in any way it might be accomplished? 

I would also like to have your hints on the 
best sort of food to buy on such a trip and the 
best way to prepare it. We expect to carry a 
gasoline stove and some sort of an arrangement 
for storing food for one or two days. 


As a regular and interested reader of your | 


columns in Frecp anp Stream I would very much 
appreciate any helpful information you can give 
me on a trip of this type. 

7 Rosert M. DvBots. 

Ans.—You are extremely optimistic in hoping 
to do all the National Parks in six or seven weeks’ 
time, covering a total distance of 8,000 to 10,- 
000 miles. There is little doubt but that you 
could cover the distance, but you would have no 
time for anything else. It takes from one to 
two weeks to see a national park in even a rather 
sketchy manner. There are a number of impor- 
tant national parks and the time mentioned does 
not include going from one to the other. 

You would be far wiser to choose about three 
of them, say, Yellowstone, Yosemite and Glacier. 
Then divide up your time among these three in 
such a way that you will get as much pleasure 
as possible from your trip. There is no fun te 
be had in traveling about 250 miles a day, day 
after day, and trying to cram a lot of distance 
into a trip. 

Regarding your sleeping arrangement, it 
would be inadvisable to try to sleep three fel- 
lows in a car by making a convertible bed. That 
stunt might do over a week-end, but if you are 
going to live almost two months in the open you 
will want as comfortable quarters as possible. 

It would be advisable for you to get a good 
automobile tent with sewed-in floor, size at least 
9x 9. Take a regular camping outfit and sleep 
cither on air mattresses directly on the ground 
or cots with plenty of blankets. 

Your food can be purchased almost entirely 
at points along the way. It is a good plan to 


carry only staple articles with you. If you know | 


nothing about camp cooking, then you should read 
a good book, such as Horace Kepharts ‘‘Camping 
and Woodcraft,” or any of the better automobile 
camping books. Those by Jessup, Brimmer and 


Miller are highly recommended and you can get |} 


them at any book store, or perhaps your local 
library. 
By all means take a gasoline pressure stove 
as you suggest. - i 
Camptnc Eprror. 


RECHARGING FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


Camptnc Epitor: 

Your department “Stunts You May Not Know”, 
presents some helpful suggestions, however— 

“You may not know” that a burned out flash- 
licht battery can be recharged from an ordinary 
car battery. 

Press the bottom of the flashlight battery firmly 
against the negative post on the car battery. 
Now take a short piece of copper wire hold it 
tight against the metal tip in the center of the 
flashlight battery and rub the other end of the 
wire on the positive post of the car battery. Do 
this for from three to five minutes, depending 
on the strength of your car battery. It should 
then be fully charged and as powerful as a new 
battery. 

Note: Care should be taken not to overcharge. 
Tf this happens the ingredients in the flashlight 
battery will expand, forcing the sealing wax can 
up. Remove battery at once. Now very carefully 
press the red sealing wax back in place and wine 
the cells free of the acid, when it may be replaced. 

Avsert H. Foiiett 
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‘Ps First day of the season! With 
what high hopes we look forward 
to it—what charm it holds—what 
great anticipations and fascinating ful- 
fillments! Only a hunter knows how 
precious and all too rare are such days 
as these—autumn hunting days that 
lure and compel us on. 

An early start-—Sure! For we must 
wait so long for each new season. And 
a late return each night. We just can’t 
get enough of it. The very utmost is 
always crowded into every hour each 
day. 

But what are we doing to prepare 
to get the most out of our hunts each 
year? Are we getting out into the 
fields to brush up and harden soft, 
lazy legs and muscles? We should. 
Otherwise the danger is too great of 
giving out and thus spoiling a hunt. 

You haven’t time, you say—you’re tied 
to the job? You must stick to the desk 
until the last minute or you can’t get away 
at all? Then let HEALTHIZER come 
into the picture and trim you up, right in 
your own home, before or after office hours 
—and get you ready for the hardest day 


afield. Thus your hunting days will be full 
of delight, minus drudgery. 

Don’t carry “excess baggage” on your 
hunt. That’s why you give out. Your own 
soft surplus weight tires you carrying it 
around. Take off this useless and wasteful 
weight—take it off before the hunt. Then 
you're ready to go the route. 

Exercise stimulates circulation. That’s 
what cuts off the flabby flesh. With 
HEALTHIZER you do the same thing 
right at home, where it’s always ready and 


handy any hour of the day—morning, night 
or noon. 


HORACE LYTLE SAYS: 
Heed the words of the Gun Dog Editor 


of Field & Stream. You welcome his advice 
in other matters. You read him every month 
in this magazine. Here’s what he says now: 
*"No man should expect his dog to per- 
form well in the field on the first day of 
the season, unless he has been hardened 
to it in advance. Neither should the 
same hunter expect himself to be able 
to stand up under the rigors of many 
miles of hard tramping unless he, too, 
as trained himself down to normal 
weight—ahead of the hunt; not after- 
wards. I have examined the HEALTH- 
IZER and believe it offers the right solu- 
tion for those who are confined at a desk 
job and need a quick, easy and pleasant 
artificial means of accomplishing a short 
cut to the same much desired end.” 


That’s what one of the Editors of your own 
publication says. Take his advice. Do it 
now. Don’t wait. Don’t delay—clip and 
mail us the coupon NOW —right now. 
Write your name plainly. Send us the name 
of your local dealer thru whom you'd like 
to buy. If he hasn’t a HEALTHIZER on 
hand, we'll make him a proposition quickly 
—or quote you direct by mail. Don’t turn 
this page and plan to do it later—you might 
forget—cut the coupon—then simply sign, 
seal and send. There is no obligation. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(Healthizer Division) 
DAYTON, OHIO 











Master Exectric Co. Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
HEALTHIZER, without charge or obligation. 


My favorite 
local dealer is 


Dealer’s address 


My name is 








Mail Coupon Today 


My address is 
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Day and Night— 
Depend on 
Abercrombie’s 
Equipment 
for Comfort. 


Special Hunting 
and Sports 
Clothing. 
Superior Camp 
Bedding. 


OU’LL be warm, 
dry, safe and com- 
fortable in your Aber- 
crombie’s Clothes and 
Bedding. Equipping 
leading exploring ex- 
peditions for over 30 
years, Abercrombie’s 
provides extra quality, special design, cer- 
tain comfort and highest dependability. 
And at moderate prices. 

Special Abercrombie’s “Parka-shirt” illustrated, 
made of Genuine Hudson’s Bay “‘point’”’ blanket; 
price $25. Colors: Gray, khaki, scarlet, green or 
white, with black border stripe. ‘“‘Snugjack”’ of same 
material, like a mackinaw, same price. Parkas in 3 
styles, plaid Hunting Jackets, Mackinaw and Fores- 
try cloth Breeches, Swiss “‘helmet” Caps, rubberized 
Storm Suits, Socks. Sheepskin Moccasins, Fingered 
Mitts. Best Sleeping Robes and Blankets. Complete 
facilities, expert service. Write for Complete Cata- 
log, prices and order blank. 










ABERCROMBIES 


TRADE 





MARK 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 


Dept. FSJ 311 Broadway, New York City 
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cap that affords real protec- 
tion and service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of Olive 


Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 
has rubberized linins, which 
it ee water- 


Fur or 

to be 

In 

Outside rim 


itations. Look ventin 
for label in running dows | back o 
every cap Dest and most practical cap ever made 
q - Ber + ond all =~ oe, aap a” 
jem at your dealer's. 
a will not supply 7 we wit send pre- 
id on pooes* Exp or P. O. 
Order for si .75. Pwrite for book- 
—, styioe, weudee Auto Caps. 
Send Personal Check 
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PATENTEO 


“> Viv atex 


OU get fabric made completely safe from mildew, 
and permanently rainproof. Protection sct in 


the fibers, which will not rub off or wash out. No 
chalk, ochre or other tem porary “‘loading.”” No greasy 
stiffness. Lighter, stronger, clean and _ pliable. 
Vivatex tents in Green, Khaki and “natural” White; 
awnings striped and plain. Any dealer or maker. 
Insist on Vivatex. Please write us for folder about it. 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 
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INJUN SUMMER CALMS 
(Continued from page 29) 


1920, however, canvasbacks began appear- 

ing in large numbers, a procedure they 
have followed ever since. 

And then we observed what caused us 
to rub our eyes wonderingly—a chevron 
of geese gliding directly for the tip of 
the point. 
they gabbled hoarsely and, with one ac- 
cord, thrust out their long black feet, 
settling into the water. They sat with 
necks erect, searching in every direction. 
Eventually ‘they began uprooting the ten- 
der grasses, swimming leisurely toward a 
bayou less than a gunshot from the blind, 
where they could rest and preen them- 
selves on a strip of beach. 

We watched with agonized intentness, 
little knowing of the grim joke awaiting 
us. Bedlam broke out among the decoys— 
a high-pitched rasping and thrilling that 
set us groping for our guns. Through the 
blind’s leafy screen we made out a dozen 
ringnecks, mostly snuff-brown females, 
either vexed or bewildered by the wooden 
aloofness of the strange ducks they chose 
to join. And then four scaup scaled around 
the point, alighting with such eagerness 
that they slid on top of the water for six 
or eight feet before coming to a stop. 

It was ducks or geese, and we selected 
the geese. As we made this decision we 
mentally belabored ourselves for the ab- 
sence of number twos from our shell 
boxes. This is a common oversight with 
the gunner and one he may readily alibi, 
inasmuch as utilization of the heavier 
loads often seems so remote that they are 
wasted on targets or exiled to the attic. 
Ours had remained in the shanty. 


UT we had no time to bewail the omis- 

sion. Suddenly the geese flapped into 
the air, whipping up jets of spray from their 
wings, in a course that would bring them 
directly over the blind. On they came, 
with outstretched necks in a flood of gray 
and white, while we gasped for breath, 
painfully cognizant of the lowness of our 
cover. But the old gander at the head of 
the wedge merited the confidence of his 
charges. He was not to be deceived by 
the tuft of bushes at the water’s edge. He 
towered frantically, the flock threshing 
in steep ascent behind him. 

We stumbled to our feet and met them 
with a volley. A puff or two of feathers, 
the harmless thudding of sixes against 
shiny breasts—and they passed on, un- 
scathed. 

We temporarily forgot our chagrin as 
we witnessed a demonstration of the group 
brotherhood among geese—that splendid 
loyalty and comradeship which exacts ad- 
miration from all who know them. A 
badly rattled youngster had veered away 
from the flock, still in rank and boring 
to a higher altitude. Over the rice beds 
drove the youngster until a hunter opened 
up on him and sent him back in the direc- 
tion whence he came. 

Shot now sped from every quarter at 
the bewildered goose, who, no matter 
where he circled, saw gun barrels leaping 
up at him through the vegetation. Finally, 
in abject despair, he called to his com- 
rades, lost to him in the slanting rain. 

The flock was still heading into the 
wind. Although there seemed little chance 
of the distress call reaching them, anxiety 
had sharpened their hearing. They turned 
about with infinite labor and came back 
for the missing youngster. 

It was a strange yet understandable 
duet. First, the clamor of the lone goose 
as he climbed to rejoin his mates, and 
then, from the dim wedge against the ceil- 
ing of the sky, the answering counsel and 
guidance. When he regained his place 


About a hundred yards away | 
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Absorbine jr 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


























U. 8S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 


Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. S. 
Army Marching Compass. Fo- 
cussing eye-piece; floating dial; | 


each one in lined leather belt 
earrying case. Cost government 
(No. c.o.d.’s, 


$24.50 each—$3.00. 
no catalog.) 


U. S. ARMY 


WORLD WAR MODEL 


50. All a post paid insured. 
decoration for den 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F. I. EB. 10 






1917. Triangular blade with knobbed or 
ed Guard (state which desired) on 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
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The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 
Send for illustrated folder A-1 
LEIBOLD & CO. 

753 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
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among them, the flock settled like tiny 
flakes of ash into their flying formation 
and cleaved inexorably into the distance. 
But before they disappeared, they sent 
back to the marsh, fast slipping away be- 
neath them, one last chorus of defiance. 

In the meantime, a hundred or more 
ducks had merged with the spiny-tailed 
ruddies, forming a counter attraction to 
our decoys that cost us dearly. George 
put out in a skiff to disperse them. The 
ruddies melted from the water, trusting to 
their diving prowess rather than flight, 
but their associates straggled over the 
marsh. From a party of redheads we ex- 
tracted a brace, which assuaged us some- 
what for the escape of the geese. 


HE moment George returned to the 

blind, the morning mellowed with a 
burst of sunlight. We realized then that 
the wind had been slackening for the last 
hour. The temperature had risen; so we 
removed our outer clothing, leaning back 
in our chairs in our shirt sleeves. The 
waves were heavy and glassy, and no 
longer pounded at the bog. 

A string of canvasbacks cascaded over 
the rushes. When we put down our guns, 
with three dead glinting from the water, 
we beheld another duck paddling non- | 
chalantly in the center of the decoys. It | 
had dropped unobserved from the rear |} 
of the flock and sat through the whole 
bombardment with the stupidity occasion- 
ally exhibited by the species. George 
tossed. an empty shell at the simpleton, 
who gawked at us until his curiosity was 
satisfied and then spattered away, only to 
be flattened at long range. 

The next visitors were butterballs, buzz- 
ing past like a cluster of snowy bees. Two 
of these charming little fellows remained. 
Then a bunch of wide-breasted birds 
zoomed over us, and the air was rent by 
the sharp, sweet fluting of wings. When 
George lowered his gun, we followed his 
example, for they were whistlers, whose 
lives deserved to be spared in the plent- 
eousness of our fortune. 

Soon the marsh crinkled with a breeze 
from the south. The blackbirds no longer 
cowered against the bog, but clung to the 
nodding heads of the cane. Sandpipers 
scampered along the beach, and from the 
warmth-drenched sky there came a hint 
of gentler days in the whewing of yellow- 
legs. We saw no ducks until we glanced 
into the bay. Once again the heavy lines 
were stretched across the shoals. 

“Injun summer calms agin,” lamented 
George. “Mebbe for a week this time. 
You jest happened to strike it right.” 

We agreed—enthusiastically. 


THE MAKO 


(Continued from page 40) 





By this time it had become habit with 
me to look for mako fins, as sure a habit 
as my eternal search for swordfish fins 
at Catalina. I scanned the ocean early and 
late. There were times when I forgot I 
hated sharks. Perhaps unconsciously 1 
had come to think of the mako as another 
species of fish, had put him in a class 
of his own. When I watched one jump, 
[ had the most thrilling sensatioris. On 
sight of a fin in the distance I would 
hurry toward it, anxious to take on a 
new battle with a great adversary. 

I hooked one off the Needles, a promi- 
nent point of Great Barrier Island, and 
had a high old time with him. I judged 
him well over 400 pounds; Z.G. figured 
him 500. I fought him as hard as I 
fight a swordfish, and at the end of an 





Not Even Damp! 


ON’T let leaky boots spoil your 
vacation this year! Put a pair of 
Abotight Moccasin Boots in your pack 
and enjoy the luxury of dry, warm feet. 


Abotight Moccasin Boots have two 
features which make them watertight. 
(1) They are made of the only really 
water- repellent leather, Eisendrath’s 
French Veal, tanned exclusively for the 
Abbott Company. (2) They are made 
with the famous Abbott overlapping 
seam which 
will not leak 
or rip. 

This boot is 
really a shoe 
withina shoe, 
being liter- 
ally double 
throughout. 
Itisa genuine 
moccasin, 
lightand flex- 
ible,withsoft, 
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seamless leather under the foot. No 
chance of blisters or callouses. Yet four 
layers of leather between the foot and 
the ground protect against stone bruises. 
Albotight Moccasin Boots are made in 
several models to suit the varying needs 
of different outdoor sports. All except 
the canoe moccasins, camp moccasins 
and snowshoe moccasins are made in 
all heights generally wanted by sports- 
men. 
It pays to 
insist on Abo- 
tights. They 
are made by | } 
Sport Shoe 
Specialists. 
See them at 
the nearest 
shoe store or 
sporting 
goods store 
or write us 
for catalogue, 
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THE RANGER 


Genuine Moccasin Boot 
me exclusively tanned 
Eisendrath French Veal 
and with the A botightover- 
lapping seam, 
lows tongue. Soles and 
heels of crepe, Wescott or 
leather with spikes. Colors: 
chocolate, brown or nat- 
ural. Heights: 10, 12, 16 or 
18 inches. Special last for 
women, 
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THE ABBOTT COMPANY 
Yarmouth, Maine 
Sport Shoe Specialists 








THE ERIE 
The ideal camp moccasin, 
Made from imported, ex- 
clusively tanned Eisen- 
drath French Veals. Gen- 
uine moccasin construc- 
tion. No seams under the 
foot to cause blisters or 
callouses. Wescott soles. 
Colors: Chocolate Vealand 
Smoke Elk. Made on both 
men’s and women’s lasts. 





GIBB makes Hawk Traps, Live 

Muskrat Traps, Two trig- 
ger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any 
fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 


size fur stretchers that will take any hide 


from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send 
for free catalogue. W. A. Gisss & Son, 
Dept. E-14, Chester, Pa. 





989 Gates Avenue 


M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 











hour, during which time I had failed to 
make any impression on him, the hook | 
tore out. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
being an old publication with change of name and enlarged by 
none other than A. R. Harding, whose years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of sports 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, stories and articles on HUNTING, 
FISHING, TRAPPING, ETC., each issue well illustrated with 
departments:—The Gun Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
craft; The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question Box. 
Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at news stands, 
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FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 EAST LONG ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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+dited I by Henry erate Foster 


POWER IN RELATION TO 
SPEED 
By Henry Clay Foster 


OST folk believe, whether they 
are boatmen or not, that the more 
the power the more the speed on 
any given hull. This sounds 

logical,—ought to be true, but it isn’t. 
There are a lot of things in marine engi- 
neering that ought to be true, but aren't. 
Beginners go ahead with faultless logic to 
woeful blunders because of these things 
that should be true, but aren't. Old-timers 
proceed with caution, or, 

as in most cases, don't 

proceed at all, and new- 

comers who are wise, 

buy stock outfits. 


Designers sit by and 


say little, watch it all 
like a passing show, 
work out a tiny line 


which all of us think is 
mere hair-splitting, and 
lo and behold, a new 
principle is uncovered o1 
made practicable foi 
wide use under known 
conditions. 

Its limitations are 
soon discovered and 
later recognized, and af- 
ter all of us have loudly 
proclaimed that it was 
going to “revolutionize” 
everything in sight, set- 
tle down to the opinion: 
“Well, it was a new 
wrinkle, but I guess it’s 
not so hot, after all” 
Which is the regular hu- 
man reaction to progress 
anyway, whether it be 
in boats, or motor cars, 
or airplanes, or textiles and silk stockings 
from wood pulp, etc., etc. 

It does seem logical that at least some 
additional speed could be obtained with 
every increase in power to a given hull. 


Why isn’t it? The best answer—one that 
would never draw any controversy trom 
anywhere—would be to this effect: The 


old world is just made that way and what 
are you going to do about it? 

But to get down to serious considera- 
tion—with apologies to our boat-designer 
friends who may and will smile—we find 
that every boat has what is called a 
“latent speed”. You can build up a won- 
derful set of theories as to why, and we'll 
consider some of these elements which 
undoubtedly affect the situation, but we 
must start, not with the theory but with 
the result, for that is what really counts. 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











There is a certain speed which every 
hull has, past which it cannot be driven 
by any worthwhile margin. By actual ex- 
periment this has been known a long 
time,—so long that during the old days 
when slow-turning motors were the style, 
boats were given just barely enough 
power to send them along easily. When 





Sister Syn at a mile-a-minute speed; one of the greatest combinations of 
hull design and power ever built 


the resistance curve began to turn up 
toward the vertical, that was the limit of 
the power necessary for her. And most 
boats had considerably less than this 
amount. 

Laymen can hardly realize the advanced 
stage to which computation of boat effi- 
ciency has been brought in the last few 
years. With the standard types of under- 
body, as the famous “V” bottom, origin- 
ally evolved by William H. Hand, of 
Haverford, Mass., for instance, providing 
the lines are “clean”, it is possible to figure 
out pretty well what speed a boat will do 
by the power and the weight. 

However, this means with the weight 
distributed scientifically, according to 
known principles of the designer. The 
engine must be within a certain area, the 
beam must be about a certain relative pro- 


portion to the length, and the planing sur- 
face must be in proper relation to the 
trim, or angle at which the boat runs in 
speed, Just upset this weight layout and 
you can make a 40-mile boat into a 20-mile 
boat, a boat which planes beautifully into 
a bow-diver which is almost unmanage- 
able in a slight seaway. 

While we are on this subject of weights, 
I am wondering how many boat owner 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM have their 
weights distributed properly for the best 
efficiency of their boats. With cruisers, 
particularly, the average owner has com- 
mitted some serious offenses against his 
boat without realizing it. He has stowed 
his anchor and anchor 
chain or other heavy 
ground tackle far for- 
ward in most cases, has 
filled his lazarets with 
canned goods and tool 
boxes and extra junk 
which the designer never 
dreamed he would in- 
stall. And the boat trims 
at the wrong angle when 
she runs. She pushes up 
much more water than 
she should, and she goes 
a lot slower. She is more 
“luggy” to handle. She 
may be too far down in 
the bow although she 
doesn’t show it to the 
eye of an amateur. Her 
weight, also, may be too 
high above the water 
line, causing her to roll 
too easily. Think it over, 
Skipper. Give the boat a 
chance. 

In outboard outfits the 
weight element in rela- 
tion to planing angle and 
speed is too simple to 
require anything but 
mention. Every owner of an outboard out- 
fit has already found out that if he sits at 
a certain place in the cockpit he gets the 
best behavior and the best speed out of 
his outfit. He can shift either way in a 
moment and observe the difference. 

The possibilities of inexpensive experi- 
mentation with the outboard are simply 
limitless. And it is from this angle that 
boat designers and marine engineers are 
learning a lot of things they knew par- 
tially and had observed in complex forms 
before with many modifications. Now 
every principle can be observed in its 
simplest form. 

This “latent speed” in a hull was first 
brought to my own attention some ten 
years ago when I witnessed the change of 
power plant in a large converted sail-boat 
hull. She had a small (in comparison 
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to her size) motor of the heavy duty 
type, and she chugged along comfort- 
ably. She was a good old “sea- 
going hack”, as we say on the water 
front. 

Her skipper got ambitious. He got his 
pencil out and did some figuring—some 
very amateurish figuring, but he didn’t 
know that. He was an electrical expert 
and he felt he had some insight into things 
technical. If a 20-horse power motor drove 





F le 
her out she went along nicely with far 
less vibration than ever before, with the 
motor running slowly. He began to open 
her up and she went fine to that latent 
speed point, then she began to “squat.” 
Her stern went down into the water, her 
stern wave rose in height and increased in 
swishing, water curled into her wake in 
a most peculiar fashion, the whole river 
seemed to be trying to hold her back and 
she seemed to be trying to take the entire 


This tiny outboard motor is pulling along the large sailboat at a comfortable gait 


the old tub along at 7 miles per hour, why, 
a 40-horse motor ought to drive her at 
14 miles per hour. Now a 14-mile boat 
was just what he wanted. He set to 
dreaming of the places he could go and 
get back from every day and week-end. 
He made a catalogue of them, too. 

A few old-timers told him he would 
find that he wouldn't get anything like 
that speed, but he knew better. And it is 
bad business to argue with a headstrong 
optimist anyway. So he laid out more than 
the boat had cost him or he would ever 
get back when he sold her, for a new 40- 
horse marine motor. It was a beauty, one 
of the best motors ever built, one that 
propels many a boat as long as his at 


river with her as she dragged along. If 
you didn’t look at the shore you thought 
you were going along at a terrific rate. 
But one glance and you felt like the boat 
was just a grand “four-flusher”. 


OST boats are that way, especially 

the round bottom types. They have | 
a maximum speed beyond which you can 
push them so little faster with so much | 
more power that it becomes a farce. It is | 
literally true that almost any hull can be 
pushed along about 7 miles per hour with 
a certain power. And with most hulls for 
every additional mile in speed you get 
past that, you pay out of all proportion in 
power, gas consumption, cost of power 
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iv ou’re a man who likes to go places and 
do things, no matter how rough the 
going or how long the trip . . . there’s 
absolutely nothing for you but Bergmann 
“Springsole” Boots. 

“Springsoles” thoroughly armor the 
feet against sharp rocks and rough trails. 
At the same time, they have a wonderful 
natural springiness, which enables the 
wearer to cover more miles with far less 
fatigue. Heels are one with sole... 
rounded so they can’t catch. Calks stay put. 
Different ... and how! 

Of course, “Springsoles” are hand- 
made of finest quality leather. For full 
particulars, send coupon below: 


DEALERS: Sportsmen everywhere want 
Bergmann “Springsole”’ Boots. Write 
for our interesting dealer proposition, 


Keep your feet dry. Bergmann Shoe 
Oil waterproofs leather and keeps it 
soft and pliable. Mail the coupon 4 
and a $1 bill for 1 pint of Bergmann 
e Oil a @ 4-ounce Can © 
Bergmann Shoe Grease. 





Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
972 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon 


CO Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on Bergmann 
“Springsoles.”* 
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0 lenclose $1 for which send prepaid: 
1 pt. can Bergmann Shoe Oil (Reg. Price 75c) 
4 oz. can Bergmann Shoe Grease (Reg. Price 30c) 
Name ..... 


Address...... pialeahbiatiee siaadaeanstdpa tiki iicididiaidel 
We will appreciate it if you will send us the name and 
address of the store from which you buy sport boots, 








Name of dealer...... iodo 
| Address.... ion schihinhvetesiacssapaiasaiiaiitnansalabecnataieiiit 
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Brickton IV, Handicap Champion of America, the most efficient hull and engine 
design in the history of the type 
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eee el ahd: 
CARRY YOUR DUCK BOAT ON THE 
RUNNING BOARD OR IN YOUR ARMS 


“Travel light”—get in the most inaccessible 





plant, revolutions per minute, and so forth. 
With some hulls this is more marked 


close to 10 or 11 miles per hour. He in- 
stalled that motor with every care that 





all its power would be delivered to the 
propeller. He spared no expense to make 
that power plant installation perfect me- 
chanically. It was all that. 

But, alas, the hull had a “latent speed.” 
That latent speed was just one-and-one- 
half miles per hour faster than she had 
gone with the old motor! When he tried 


than with others. The fast clean under- 
body designs of the famous speed boats, 
most of which are now copied in stock 
designs and sold to the layman, have an 
ease with which they slide through the 
water that is almost unbelievable when | 
vou see their tank tests compared with 
older and more familiar types of boats. | 


places—take a KING Folding Boat. Built to lasta 
lifetime — high-carbon steel, airplane spruce 
and processed canvas. Non-sinkable air-chamber 
seats. Write for catalog and name of dealer. 
KING BOAT CO. 
1505 Powell St. 

Oakland, Calif. 















A ., Shirt 


made in Seattle 


Sports Headquarters 


of America 

ee. lustrous tan or gray 

fabric . . a super shirt of Kodiak 
Flannel . . made only from the wool 
of 8-months-old Merino lambs of a 
special strain . . an exclusive cloth . . 
tailoring that matches it . . A real 
man’s COMFORT Shirt that isn’t a 
bit hard to look at! Price $7.50 in 
distinctive gift package. Order yours 
now. Send the coupon. 


KODIAK 
SHIEIRT 


«« MAIL THIS COUPON «-. 
BLACK MANUFACTURING CO., Seattle, U.S. A. 

ae Kodiak Shirts. Here’s my check at seven fifty 
for each shirt. Colors wanted: (.....) tam. (.....) gray. 





FOLDING 
BOAT 


“ww AYRFLOT 


Made of DU PONT Rubber 


Every lake and stream is yours when you have 
an AYRFLOTE. Easy to carry and quickly in- 
Hated. Built with safety air chambers with non- 
capsizable features. Length overall 7% ft. 


Width 3% ft. 
we. 


Equipped with Takedown Oars, 
Pump and Carrying Bag for ’ Mask TB 


Folder “F’’ sent on request. 
CLARKE MEFG. CO.,Drawer 1926,New Haven,Conn. 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 








The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way places. 


Light, only 45 Ibs., yet wilt carry 600 Ibs. Easily 
carried and set up by one man. Standard color, 
dead grass green. Very shallow draft loaded. No 
cripples can get away from you if you have this 
ACME Portable Folding Boat. Many other mod- 
els, including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by ordering 
direct from factory. Write today for our literature. 
It’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
91 PIKE STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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Even with these last developments in 
design, the power curve goes sharply up- 
ward at certain points. The most difficult 
one is around a-mile-a-minute. The addi- 
tional power required complicates the 
weight and size situation. That is why 
Miss Syndicate and Sister Syn, the two 
famous speed boats of Horace E. Dodge, 
are regarded as the last word in displace- 
ment hulls. 

They make approximately this speed 
and are wonderful combinations of speed, 
beauty and controllability. Many experts 
call them the world’s greatest speed boats, 





Ice walls in Taku Inlet, Alaska. The « out- 


board knows no geographical limits 


although the hydroplanes with which Gar 
Woed won and holds the Harmsworth 
Trophy are far faster. But they are great 
all-engine boats, good only for racing and 
with the limitations which step boats of 
the kind possess. And since the time when 
Mr. George F. Crouch, designer of these 
two famous boats, drew their plans, he 
now says he has evolved a plan by which 
he can beat them nicely ! 

A number of radical and some ex- 
perienced designers believed and still be- 
lieve that it is of decided advantage 
to apply the power aft of the transom for 
additional speed. The theory is that with 
the propeller churning up the water under 
the hull, this churning water tends 
to pull back the stern, so that it doesn’t 
slide along as easily as it would if this 
were not present. So a number of devices 
have been worked out by which the pro- 
peller shaft was extended far aft and the 
propeller allowed to do its work some 
inches or more aft of the stern. 


T is known now, and is becoming better 

recognized all the time, that the ease 
with which a boat leaves the water is one 
of the main elements in her speed. It isn’t 
all the friction from in front, in other 
words. It is the drag from behind. That 
is why you see the great speed monsters 
with finely drawn sterns, allowing them 
to slip away from the water aft with the 
least possible commotion. 

It used to be thought, too, that with the 
step hydroplane, the boat “rode on 
a cushion of air” in speed, made by the 
step or notch in her underbody. This was 
sheer nonsense, fantastic theory only. 
The real reason these boats are faster is 
that that much boat is cut away, not allow- 
ing it to drag. It lessened the surface 
being grasped by the water. 

Another interesting point the de- 
velopment of stream-lining in underbody 
and general boat construction among the 
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great speed boats. This is founded on the 
recent discoveries concerning the necessity 
of leaving the water easily to avoid being 
dragged back by it, resulting in lessened 
speed. This same principle is also recog- 
nized in airplane construction in two dif- 


ferent applications. There is a tendency 
to stream-line even the motors of the 
forthcoming types. And it is also now 


recognized that about 30% of the plane's 
ability to stay in the air is lifting power 
and the other 70% is the vacuum created 
and the consequent suction caused by its 
movement through the air. 

That is why many airplanes today, es- 
pecially the European planes, have a dihe- 
dral effect in their wing construction. And 
the wings are usually thicker on the for- 
ward edge than the aft edge, stream-lined 
with a vacuum created just over the 
wings behind the high forward edge. 


N example of the infinitesimal variation 
with its immense influence on the 
behavior of the whole boat, is found in an 
incident in the career of Miss America II, 
holder of the present world’s speed record 
of 80.567 miles per hour. She was a hydro- 
plane and her power plant consisted of 
four Liberty motors totalling 1,850 horse 
power. 

In her trials she 
in the water which 
under the water line. She was hauled out 
and when the gouge was repaired a thin 
plate of brass about 1/3 inch in thickness 
was screwed over it to make it good and 
tight. She went back into the water—and 
was almost unmanageable. She lost her 
speed and most of her controllability! 
They dragged her out and her owner, 
Commodore Gar Wood of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, known as the world’s speed 
king, had an idea. 

He would give her another tiny step. 
It ought to make her a tiny bit faster. So 
he ordered that the brass be removed, that 
the wood underneath be chiseled out in 
such a manner that the forward edge of 
the brass plate be sunk flush with the 
remainder of the bottom, leaving the aft 
2 of an 


ran into something 
damaged her hull 


edge of the plate with a step 1/32 





Folding boat and outboard, a good team 


inch in height. She went back in the water 
and did so badly that he had her hauled out 
again and the brass plate sunk flush. Then 
she behaved according to her former habits. 

This is an extreme example. The rush 
of water under a hull at 80 miles per 
hour raises tremendous forces. But it 
serves to remind us that we must watch 
our step about amateur calculations, when 
we are going to spend much money on 
new power plants. First figure carefully! 





























1é@ld ana ream—UOctobver, 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A NEW YORK CITY TO LAKE GEORGE 
CRUISE 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

I want to cruise from New York City to Lake 
George, but friends of mine who have been in the 
boating game longer than I tell me it can’t be 
done. Will you please tell me for certain. There 
are luts of amateur opinions in every sport, and 
most maps available to the layman are confusing. 

Joun Gary. 

Ans.—You can cruise from New York City to 
Lake George. Go by the way of the Hudson 
River to Fort Edwards, N. Y.; then take to the 
Champlain Barge Canal to Whitehall; then on 
Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga and finish the 
cruise through Ticonderoga Creek. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


INSIDE ROUTE 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

1 have a 16-foot outboard outfit, equipped with 
sponsons and called a Sea Model, driven by a 
standard twin cylinder outboard motor in fine 
condition. Can you give me any data on a trip 
from New York to Washington? 

The boat is rigged up i that it is possible for 
two to sleep cag have a canvas canopy 
covering the entire - However, it would be 
necessary to go ashore to do cooking. Can you 
advise me whether there are places along the 
beach and canals where I could cook? 

I understand I would go through two canals, 
which, of course, are not rough, but I am won- 
dering if I would encounter rough water (which 
would render my boat unsafe) around the Chesa- 
peake entering the Potomac. 

J. N. M. 


Ans.—You would encounter the rough water 
long before you reached the Chesapeake. In fact, 
on the first part of the trip from Sandy Hook be- 
low New York, you must run outside on the un- 
protected coast of New Jersey for 43 miles to get 
into Barnegat Bay. This stretch is broken only by 
Shark River Inlet and Manasquan Inlet, the 
only places where you could seek shelter from a 
blow. And blows come up in a hurry in those 
waters. 

In a 16-foot outboard outfic, you will encounter 
considerable danger and the luck may go either 
way. It can be done, however, if one is deter- 
mined on it, has a good outfit, has good luck, 
etc. There are plenty of places to stop and cook, 
that is, at Shark River Inlet, Manasquan Inlet, 
and such places, all along the way. But rough 
water is another matter. I would suggest you 
wait until you get a much larger outfit before 
tackling the trip. 

To convince yourself, write to the Department 
of Commerce, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, for the pamphlet entitled, Inside 
Route Pilot, Coast of New Jersey. Enclose thirty 
cents and you will receive a detailed description 
of the route as far as Cape May. The Charts will 
show you the remainder of the way. You should 
not undertake any extended cruise of this kind 
without government charts of the entire course. 

Motor Boat Eptror. 


IRRITATING LEAKS 


Motor Boat Epr1rTor: 
| have an irritating leak in the shoe at the 
bottom of my small cruiser. Can you tell me 
on this scanty description what to look for and 
how to look for it? I am new in the boat game 
and must do my own repairs. 
Ricuarp M. Casey. 


Ans.—I wish you could have given more de- 
tails as to the leak in question. I want to make 
one wise crack right here about leaks in general. 
They are all irritating, brother! The bottom of 
the boat, I contend, was made to keep the water 
out, and when it doesn’t, I know what that irrita- 
tion is,—it’s mountainous! And the fellow who 
doesn’t mind a leak or two, is usually the slop- 
= sort of sportsman and it is usually his 
oat which breaks loose in a storm and goes on 
the lee shore in kindling wood because he paid 
just as little attention to his mooring bridle and 
ground tackle. 

It is highly possible that the leak comes from 














For Speed and Dependability 


Imagine the glorious feeling of 
freedom that will be yours when 
you slip behind the wheel of a 
Dodge Runabout. You will find 


them powered with the last word 


in dependable and _time-tried 
marine engines . — 
upholstered and appointed . 

Built to the 
highest possible 
standards of ex- 
acting workman- 
ship .. . Stoutly 
planked and re- 


HORACE E, 


556 Lycaste Avenue 


DODGE 


DODGE 


Unabouts 
Fakes A 


inforced with selected ouiiee of 
genuine African mahogany .. . 
Safe and staunch in any kind of 
sea... Dry as a bone to ride and 
drive . .. You will discover that 
all Dodge models have every fea- 
ture for your utmost safety, com- 
fort, and boating satisfaction. 


Judge for yourself 
the advantages of 
Dodge ownership. 
Demonstrations 
available onrequest. 
Write for catalogs. 


WORKS INC. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


BOAT 








a bolt having been put in without the usual and | 


necessary grommet under its head or a washer 


under the nut. Bolts that go clear through should | 


always be put in most carefully, and usually are 
when done by real boatmen. Get the boat out of 
water, let her bottom dry a day, and then put 
some water into her. Make sure she is cradled at 
such an angle that the water you put into her 
runs down to the section where the leak 1s located. 
I have seen this overlooked and an optimistic 
owner think it was a “freak leak’ and had closed 
up. Back in the water he finds out differently. 
If the drops appear about the head of a bolt 
in the shoe, as think you will find, get that 
bolt out. Put in a larger one and in any case wind 
cotton wicking around the bolt and jam it down 
tight with the nut in white lead or with marine 
glue around the bolt where it passes through 
the wood. Fill all suspicious cracks outside with 
marine glue. But, let ¢the wood be dry when 
you are using marine alue. Look over all checks 
in the wood and fill them with white lead. Do so 
thorough a job that you can be happy the re- 
mainder of the season. And make that place aod 
special care in the spring overhauling. Try by 
all means to make the job permanent. It pays. 
Motor Boat EpitTor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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No one who is about to buy a marine motor 
should overlook this important book. 


HE LATEST designs—advanced engineering features—and exacting 
production methods are illustrated and explained in a clean cut and 
comprehensive manner. Herein is fully described the Kermath 85—125 
and 150 H. P. models—conceded by prominent yachtsmen and leading 
boat builders to be the most powerful, speedy and most efficient power 


plants of their size on the market. 


Send for your copy today. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St., W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 
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How Wise Are Y ou! 


Field and Stream’s 


This is the Story: 
A HUNT FOR LONGBILLS 
By M. I. Wright 


HEN John Styres, my hunting 

partner, ‘suggested a week-end 

visit to a nearby marsh in quest 

of the elusive jacksnipe I quickly 
agreed to accompany him. To my way of 
thinking snipe hunting affords about as 
pretty shooting as one could desire. And 
when a few birds are bagged, even though 
they are small you feel well rewarded for 
your day's hunt. 

We made our plans over the telephone 
in the afternoon, and, as we had no great 
distance to travel to the hunting grounds, 
elaborate preparations were 


facing you and you have a good crossing 
shot as they turn. 

As we hunted toward a heavy growth 
of cattails I prepared for a shot. Snipe 
always like to use in a good thick growth 
of vegetation, such as cattails or rushes, 
where there is standing water. The birds 
walk about on the crushed down stalks 
and feed in the shallow water. Sure enough, 
when within a few yards of the heavy 
growth a snipe jumped clear of the tall 
stalks and streaked away. I am sorry to 
say that I missed with both barrels. 

As much as I have hunted snipe I still 
find them easy to miss. This seems to be 
due partly to the bird’s erratic flight, and 
in a measure to the resonant whir of 
wings, typical of most flushing game birds, 


Outdoor Knowledge Contest. 


had anticipated and John and | had plenty 
of sport from the beginning. We worked 
toward the end of the marsh getting a 
snipe here and there, and incidentally miss- 
ing enough to make things interesting. The 
birds we missed often flew to the farther 
marsh where we saw them pitch down. 
That suited us as we were headed in that 
direction, anyway. 

On one occasion a flock of seven jack- 
snipe flew over my head and I had the 
good fortune to kill a double. John winged 
a bird which fell in a small weedy pond. 
3efore he could wade out to retrieve it, 
the snipe swam to the opposite shore and 
hid in the tall grass. We finally recovered 
the bird, after some search. 

In the afternoon we went over to the 
far marsh where we had 
seen birds pitch in, and 





unnecessary. That night I 
dug out my hunting togs, 
put some shells in my game- 
coat pockets, and set the 


THE CONTEST 


found quite a flight. Sport 
was very lively and by mid- 
afternoon we were near our 


als f ee ete ‘ , limits. I picke . > 
—_ all 4 a EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- d —* I ery “ birds 
: LRA ae “ : . ( Eg Z rds 

1¢ tollowing day seemec ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average | . I + a er atay 
flushed in front of me and 


made to order. When the 
alarm awakened me I heard 
a rush of wind around the 
dormer window. It came in 
fitful gusts and rattled the 
panes. I stepped to the win- 
dow and put my head out- 
side. The air was brisk and 
cold. While it was yet quite 
dark, the sky seemed over- 
cast. Later, it proved to be 
an ideal day for snipe hunt- 
ing. The weather remained 
cold and windy with great 
masses of steel-blue clouds 
driving down out of the 
northwest. With such con- 


Send letters to 


Ist Prize $25.00 


Awards to be above in merch 
in Field and Stream yy 1928, selected by the winner. 


reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the largest number of misstatements ac- 
companied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10. OO 


4: 





The story 


2nd Prize $15.00 


advertised 


I killed right and left. One 
of the snipe was exception- 
ally heavy and big. It was 
undoubtedly a male as males 
usually are larger and heav- 
ier than females. The ordi- 
nary weight of a mature 
jacksnipe is about seven 
ounces, but this specimen 
was considerably heavier. 


OHN and I found we 
were using rather too 
light loads and we made 
: mental note to take more 
savily loaded shells on the 


ditions snipe do not like to CONDITIONS — trip. The snipe is a 
fy. Consequently they lie (1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. tough little game bird and 
close and flush nearby, ot- (2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information, will carry awaya lot of shot. 


fering good shots. (3) Letter _must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
4 2 I ate breakfast, rather ceived by Field and Stream on or before October 15th. (5) Prizes will 
As 1 ate breaktast, re be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of misstatements 

hastily, I remembered that and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


Just before leaving the 
marsh we saw, a long-billed 
curlew feeding on a flat. We 
recognized it by the large 








the preceding four or five 
days had been fair and still 





Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


size and slightly up-curved 








with little wind. The nights 
had been crisp with a full 
moon shining. Conditions, therefore, 
seemed as nearly idea! as possible, as 
jacksnipe invariably choose clear, cold, 
moonlight nights for migration. In_ this 
their habits are similar to those of the 
woodcock. Signs certainly indicated a good 
flight of birds on the marsh. 

john drew up to the house in his car 
at 4:45 and whistled his cheery Bob 
White signal which he always uses as a 
call note. We were soon on our way to 
the shooting grounds. The cold air blowing 
in our faces was refreshing and it brushed 
away that sleepy feeling one has early 
in the morning. * 

We arrived at the marsh just as the 
light became sufficient so we could see 
to shoot. After parking the car at a house 
nearby, we pulled on hip boots, put our 
guns together and started out. The wind, 
fortunately, was coming directly down the 
marsh, and as we wished to hunt up to 
the other end, then cut through some woods 
and over to another bog, things couldn't 
have been more to our liking. In hunting 
snipe one should always work into the 
wind. Snipe invariably flush with the wind 
on their backs, consequently they jump 
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when Mr. Longbill jumps. While the sound 
of a snipe’s wings as he flushes is music 
to the ears, nevertheless it can be quite 
disconcerting, particularly with the first 
bird of the day. 

Soon I heard the report of John’s gun 
and looking in his direction I was in time 
to see him shoot his second barrel at a 
snipe which promptly crumpled in the air. 
John beckoned for me to join him, but I 
had scarcely moved from my tracks when 
I heard the scaipe-scaipe! of a flushing 
jack. This time I fared better and gath- 
ered my bird. 


HAT a graceful and dainty little 
gamebird the jacksnipe is! He seems 
so trim and neat in his mottled feathery 
garb. When looking at a Wilson’s snipe 
I am always reminded of the bird’s big 
cousin, the woodcock. Of course the latter 
bird is much browner in color and larger, 
too, but they both have the same delicate, 
flesh-colored. or pinkish feet and legs. The 
long bill of the snipe adds a quaint decora- 
tive appearance to the bird. On an adult 
jack the bill is almost two inches lone. 
Birds were even more plentiful than we 


bill. Let us hope the Fed- 
eral protection given this 
species will materially increase its numbers. 

On our way out John suggested that we 
visit a little pond at the edge of the 
marsh where in the past we occasionally 
found a few teal or mallards. This pond 
lies in the midst of a clump of willows 
which affords good cover for ducks. We 
approached cautiously. When we were 
within a few yards of the water a pair 
of mallards jumped and started climbing. 
I took the right bird, a drake, which hap- 
pened to be on my side and John accounted 
for the hen. It was a pleasant climax. The 
big mallards added a bit of color to our 
bag of jacksnipe. 

Our hunt having ended, we left the bog 
and voted it a well nigh perfect day with 
that delightful little game bird, the jack- 
snipe, technically known as Gallinaga 
delicata. 

On the way home John again repeated 
his little yarn about the jacksnipe that 
alighted an the branch of a bush. He’s 
been trying to make me believe that for 
sixteen years, but I know better. The snipe 
is strictly a marsh bird and nature didn’t 
adapt him to perching habits. John is a 
good partner, but he is also a great kidder. 
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WISECRACKS FROM THE 
KNOWLEDGE CONTESTS 


N giving the readers of FIELD ANp | 

STREAM personally conducted tours on 
his rather breezy fishing and hunting ex- 
peditions, Mr. M. I. W right has encour- 
aged a lot of rare humor. The reading and 
compilation of letter after letter from con- 
testants is, we assure you, no bed of roses. 
But, as with everything else, the occupa- 
tion has its compensations. 

On account of the scores of letters re- 
ceived it is not considered a fair thing to 
our readers to publish any one of them 
in its entirety. There are so many fine and 
interesting letters that we only wish we 
had a lot of space to devote to it, but as 
this is impossible, we had to compromise 
on the next best thing. 

Below are published excerpts from a few 
of the letters which we consider witty, and 
which we believe will prove entertaining 
to readers whether they entered the Out- 
door Knowledge Contests or not. 

Starting with the first contest, the one 
of the May issue, concerning Mr. Wright's 
tussle with the big brook trout which 
jumped all over a river described as flow- 
ing in a different direction from which it 
really does, here are some of the com- 
ments : 

“That trout never was born in America. 
Any fish that tries to crowd 4 pounds and e 
5 ounces into a skin measuring 19-34 E k k th tth b t 
inches in length and 7% in girth clones very pipesmo er nows a e e - 
in Scotland and should not be admitted 


to our county. ter his tobacco the better his smoke 


7% 








ANNOUNCEMENT—Readers will recall Th h ~ P 
that the first of the Knowledge Contests, at is why so many thousands of men __ the rich tobacco taste that is so completely 
—— sponses i os he ene, ane a | | are turning to @la Briar Tobacco. Every satisfying. Then notice how cool and extra 
notice °o e erec a a gran prize 
would be awarded at the end of the three pas from rp dvome a oneneme are smooth your smoke is. 
Contests. This grand prize consists of | | S€M¢ ing ust e message that Old riar To- Only the highest quality tobaccos, en- 
$100.00 worth of merchandise selected by | | baccois ap po ce allofthegenuine trusted to experts with years of scientific 
the contestant who correcte the most 4 Hf 
misstatements and submitted the most in- pleasure and comfort of pipe smoking. knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
teresting letters in all three Contests. Light up your pipe filled with O12 Briar blending, go into @ld Briar Tobacco. And 
o- D ggthe oy to announce Tobacco. Draw in the ripe fragrance ofits quantity production makes it possible at 
a e winner o e gran prize, cover- ” ' 

ing the May, June and July Outdoor Know!. slow-burning leaf ;enjoy the mellow flavor, such a moderate price. 

e ontests 1s va . an. . ade o 
lan oe te. UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 











“When you are finished with the ver- 
satile author of ‘On a Brown Palmer’ 
send him to me. We need such a fellow to 
keep the beaver from eating up all the 
trout in our brooks.”—WiLLt1AM McGIt.- 
vERY, Pittsfield, Maine. 


“Those statements suggest the thought , | | | | | 


that Mr. Wright's measurements (of the i ' b 
trout) were of the variety that are bottled Oo acco 





in barns and aged in the woods.”—S. K . 

Breese, Harrisburg, Penna. “The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made!” 
“Ye Gods and little fishes! What capri- : i 

cious godling of the brooks was respon- A half-hour with a pipeful 


of Ola Briar Tobacco costs iz 
less than one penny. Certain- , 

ly you will spend that for j 
genuine pipe pleasure. 


sible for the fish which rose to this strange 
lure? Of no known species, it must have 
arrived by act of special creation to grace 
that June 13, 1927, when Monday turned 
into Friday and the Beaverkill reversed e 
its flow to enable our errant author to S l Off 
wade upstream from Roscoe to Cook’s pecta er 
Falls.,.—Mary A. Ewer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“One must say that a forked tail on a 
brook trout is nearly as rare as vertical 
green stripes on a tarpon.”—C. H. Hurst, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“Your contest is the best yet. It will give 
critics who throw mud at many statements 
in articles a chance to show how wise 
they are.’—JOHN GREELEY, Alameda, Cal. 

“Did the trout have lead in his tummy ? 
How else could he be so small and weigh 
so much? Yes, Mr. Wright, you win the 
rubber fly rod.”—Wuti1am S. How ann, 
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If you are not already enjoy- 
rad Old Briar Tobacco, give it 
a thorough trial. A full size 
pouch will be mailed you if 
you path the coupon below, 
with 10c—coin or stamps — 
to cover postage, mailing ex- 
pense and tax. 

Tear out and mail with 10¢ 
—coin or stamps—to United 
States Tobacco Company, 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 





25c Package— 
two pouches 
wrapped to- 
gether. Alsoin 
50c, $1 and 
$2 handsome 


boxes. 








Nashville, Tenn. — F.S. 10-28 
“I wouldn’t blame anyone for getting | Print Name... = ssssi—i(i‘iCs;C™™t—CCCi‘C; _ City 

excited when a native or brook trout with a 

a ‘forked tail’ splashes nearby. On this | Address... State... 





same stream I had a mermaid do the same |QF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS PIPE “SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 
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Here's a veal 


SPORTSMANS 
MOUNT/ 


|. pope over trail or highway, 
to your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds, on a New “45 
Twin” — Harley-Davidson’s latest 
motorcycle. 
Here is motorcycling at its best— 
smooth, quiet power; wonderful 
balance, and speed enough to pass 
any mile-a-minute car! 
And the “45” is so easy to ride— 
due to its low, graceful design; per- 
fect balance, and handy controls. 
Your dealer will teach you to ride 
—free—in a few minutes. 
Running cost is practically noth- 
ing—and the “45” shown above is 
priced at only $290, f. 0. b. factory. 

Ask your dealer about his 

Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. Mail 

the coupon for literature. 


Hartey-Davipson Moror Co. 
Dept. *F Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 

Department F. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Interested in the new “*45 Twin". 
Send literature. 
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once. I know just how it felt. 
“At this crucial moment Mr. Wright 


may be excused for thinking his leader | 


point was 3B instead of 3X, and saying 
fario instead of fontinalis. The leader 
finally used was obviously unsoaked and 
probably would have made a fairly good 


| cork screw. 


“I note this trout leaped three feet; 
that’s good for this kind of trout because 
they don’t practise much. Evidently the 
trout was well pleased with its initial 
effort as it leaped again and again. 

“When Mr. Wright weighed this fly- 
specked beauty I am afraid it was very 
dark. In the. confusion and all he must 
have weighed his brogues and measured 
an eel."—Wa, Mackey, Jr., Newark, N.J. 

“If Wright caught a brook trout that 


| weighed what he says, then his measure- 


ments are all wrong. If they are right, 
Wright is wrong. He caught a pickerel 
and he did not catch it in the Beaverkill. 
It must have been two other rivers he 
fished.” — JosepH F. Detaney, East 
Orange, N. J. 

“Mr. Wright said that he won, but in 
my opinion he didn’t pick up anything.”— 
STANLEY CLARK, Bernharts, Penna. 

“The writer, to be consistent, should not 
have been surprised at the disappearance 
of his brown Palmer, but I am. Believe 
me, there is no chance for this author to 
go wrong; he has already gone.”— 
FRANK W. Brown, M. D., Laramie, Wyo. 

Several of our correspondents burst 
forth into poetry. Here is a sample: 

“The fight was good, but on one point 

I think he is mistaken. 
I have never seen a brook trout leap in all 
that I have taken. 

And lastly, the dimensions which his 

measurements reveal 
Have made me doubt he caught a trout. 
I think it was an eel.” 
—GerorceE C. Reepy, Orange, Va. 

The following are some comments from 
the June Knowledge Contest, which as 
you will remember, had to do with the 
black bass of Lake Apopka, Florida: 

“Not over three weeks ago Lake Apop- 
ka was still in Orange and Lake Coun- 
ties. | cannot understand it.” 
stated it 
Pepper, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“When I was last in Lee County I tried 
to fish in Apopka, but it’s a long cast. I 
was forced to move over several counties. 
Before leaving I had a rod made exactly 
as described. The rod-maker maintained 
that a practical rod could not be built to 
those dimensions, but I insisted. I found 
a use for it; driving bass into the shallows 
and whipping them to death with the al- 
leged rod was real fun. 

“Luckily I engaged Wright's guide. I 
learned Wright was terribly afraid of 
snakes and always went around internally 
prepared to be bitten. That is why he was 
using a #1 Carlisle hook yellow Sally, 
since you cannot ordinarily buy them. 


7 AYBE the scales said 6% pounds, 
but it seems to me it should have 
been closer to 12. This is the only fish ever 
caught whose weight was under-estimated. 
I vote Wright a medal."—W. Mackey, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
“For the feat of casting a yellow Sally 
so prodigiously, or words to that effect, 
we suggest that M. I. Wright be awarded 


| the porcelain landing net."—C. D. Nay- 


Lor, Morristown, Penna. 

“Mr. M. I. Wright's article ‘Battling 
Bass in Florida’ is reminiscent of an eel 
ona loose line—all mixed up.”™—J. W. 
\Nperson, Louisville, Ky. 

“But after all we do feel that we should 
thank Mr. Wright for the buggy ride. 
Believe it or not, we enjoyed his yarn 
immensely and we shall be only too glad 


(Wright | 
was in Lee County)—G. H. | 
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es, 
BOOK, HERE COMES 
Doc. BRENNER 7 HE’S 
THE OFFICIAL HIPSHOOTERS 
CLUB DOCTOR. 




















WE'LL KID HIMA 
LITTLE FOR NOT 

COMING OUT To THE 
CLUB YESTERDAY 























HELLO DOCTOR. — 
WHAT A FINE CLUGMEMBERL 
YOU ARE“ WHY DID You 


MISS THE BIG BLOW-OuT 
WE HAD YESTERDAY O 











(Continued on page 101) 
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to welcome him to membership in that 
ultimate goal of all anglers, the Ananias 
Club.’ _—W. H. Ducker, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

The article on deer hunting, Pursuing 
the Whitetail, brought forth a large pro- 
portion of letters devoted to the technique 
of deer hunting and many of the boys 
went to great length to explain to the 
author where he was all wet on his arma- 
ment. Out of the scores of letters re- 
ceived many more were serious than witty, 
but the following excerpts from only a few 
letters will give you a line on some of the 
wisecracks in connection with this story: 

“Any man afraid to shout after firing 
his Springfield would be the kind that 
doesn’t return small fish to the water for 
fear they will inform the others. 

“If Mr. Styres made a practise of stalk- 
ing down wind I’m surprised he ever got 
a deer. I’m convinced this one was either 
caught in a trap or had a cold in the head.” 
—Wwm. Mackey, Elizabeth, N. J. 


VIDENTLY Mr. Wright was ap- 

pointed by the New York Game 
Commission to weed out the over supply 
of deer during the closed season because of 
his excellent sense of hearing, seeing, 
marksmanship, his power to locate deer 
with the least possible trouble, his knowl- 
edge of arms and ammunition and his 
wide general experience in hunting the 
whitetail."—JoHN LEHNER, Jr. D.D.S., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

“John must have been highly perfumed 
with ‘Deer-kiss’ if he stalked that buck 
from windward !"—Reusen D. OLpFIELp, 
Bath, N. Y 

“The second deer must have had a late 
fall cold, or Mr. Styres was bathed in 
Listerine, for a south wind blowing uphill 
from a hunter to a deer 50 yards north 
carries scent. 

“About one doe in a million has antlers 
—thin ragged velvet-covered ones, and 
then the chances are she’s a buck. 

“Lastly I don't know the whitetail deer’s 
Latin signature, but out our way we hire 
Mexicans to herd animals of the genus 
Ovis."—). B. K. Wacar, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

“Do not let my criticisms dishearten 
you, Mr. Wright, let me write your next 
story for you. I'll put in some Oklahoma 
tarpon or Kansas polar bears and have 
the fisherman walk west from Tulsa to 
get to the White River.”—I. L. THomp- 
son, Tallant, Okla. 

“Having gone on one duck hunt (in a 
moment of honeymoon madness) and hav- 
ing killed one dove by mistake, I have 
great faith in my qualifications as a hunt- 

Anyway, I do read FIELD AND STREAM 
religiously, hence Mr. Wright in his mar- 
velous pursuit of the whitetail shall be 
my first victim as a pseudo hunter—and I 
have already decided on my _ prize.”— 
Meryt L. Stmpson, Aimes, Iowa. 

“Woe is me! The ladies have stolen my 
turn at the barber shop, my wife trims me 
consistently at both bridge and golf, my 
favorite trout stream is polluted and now 
FreLpD AND STREAM which for years has 
been a source of diversion is plainly ex- 
hibiting signs of deterioration. I must 
express myself—must point out to you the 
specific errors of the tale entitled ‘Pursu- 
ing the Whitetail’’—P. E. Smirn, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Wright has been cussed and dis- 
cussed from many angles since he started 
his highly educational (?) series of ar- 
ticles in FIeLp AND STREAM. 

Reading the letters sent in by contestants 
is not only ee work, but instruc- 
tive as well. M. I. W right would give a 
good deal to at as much about fishing 
and hunting as the average reader who 
sends in letters in criticism of his articles. 
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Lighter -Tougher. Dryer 


New comfort for hunters and fishermen 
in these Goodrich models 











The Bangor 


This favorite of Maine 
and Northwest woods- 
men has swept the 
country. It’s a wonder 
for comfortable walk- 
ing in wet or snow. All 
sizes from men’s to 
boys’. Heights from 8 
to 16 inches, 


The stoutly ribbed 

toe absorbs the jars 

of stubbing and gives 
extra wear. 
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Boot 
Protection— 
Shoe 
Comfort 


Superb for hunt- 
ing and trapping 
in bad weather, 
—this all-rubber 
Goodrich Dubois. 
Light-weight, yet 
rugged. Black. 
Laced. Comes in 
11 and 15 inch 
heights. 


~N The Tan Elkhide 


Top is light and 


flexible, yet 
a” sturdy. 


The stron » rugged, 
brown rubber foot is 
absolutely waterproof. 












Light and Tough 


A surprising boon to 
fishermen and duck- 
hunters—this Goodrich 
“Lite-’n-tuf.” Rolls up to 
the size of a shoe. Comes 
in snappy buff or sleek 
black. Rit lengths, knee 
tohip. TheB. F. Goodrich 
Rubibesteangnny,Alven, 
Ohio. 
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Rifle-Telescopes 





Hensoldt 


with new positive locking focus 


For Power Weight Price 
Big game Zielklein 2% S8oz. $25 
and target Zielyt 2% 90z. $30 
Small game { ee , ‘ 
and night Zielvier 4 lloz. $33 
Send for Catalog 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
23 Scott St., Toronto, Can. 
Sole Distributors for 
HENSOLDT DIALYT Prism BrnocrLars 





































GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 

“The best all-around boot 
in the world.” 


Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog. 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. B ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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PLAYING A BIG ’UN 
By Ladd Plumley 


ONCE lost, if we 
don't yet have, the 
month's stay on the na rut 
River in southern Oregon. iad 
at myself, I couldn't get over wanting to 
boot myself, if that were possible. I took 
some good fish on the | sip but nothing to 
what by a bit of care I might have had 

The river swung its heavy water against 
a lava bank opposite me. On my side 
rather gentle rapids, called locally a 
riffle, swung inte a bit of backwater; easy 


can los 


biggest 





wading and the bottom of smallish rocks. 
Barely had I made a half-dozen casts, 
letting the current swing the fly down- 


took it. He 


ward when he 
a 


certainly was 

I had forty-five yards of fly line and a 

_ king of eighty yards of fine linen line. 
But that brute never took out 
more than a hundred feet, 
and at the start, just to show 
off, he made the hundred feet 
in about the time you can say 
it. Then he came back just 
about as quick as he went 
out. 

Most steelheads fling spec- 
tacular gymnastics high in 
the air, but that chap knew 
a better trick and _ never 
broke water. He dashed his 
home run and sulked on the 
bottom, and for a_ time 
couldn't be moved any more 
than a ton rock. Then things 
really began to happen. 

Local anglers tell me a 
monster steelhead—a_ verita- 
ble whale of a trout—turns 
sommersaults, standing on 
its head and tail in quick turn. 
The feel is as if a powerful 
man jerked your tackle. That 
morning [ used a tournament- 
action nine foot dry fly rod, 
but used a wet fly; dry fl 
fishing seems to fail on the 
Rogue. It was a stiff rod. 
Yank came after yank, with 
intervals of sulking. I have 
taken good steelhead 
but I confess this socker’s 
pranks kept me rattled. 
Every time I put any strain 
on the fish he would sulk a 
moment and then slam-bang 
on the tackle 

He kept this thing up for 
a full half-hour, __fraz- 
zling my nerve and almost 
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A good poh ve from the French River District, Ontario, Canada 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











breaking my arm. From past experience 
with big fish I knew I should have kept the 
rod high, but sometimes the successive 
powerful jerks came so rapidly the rod was 


instinctively lowered, and, finally, when 
several slam-bangs followed in quick 


succession, the rod got so low its elasticity 
had little chance—and the fish tore loose. 
Nothing gave but the jaw-hold of the 
hook, and the leader could stand a strain 
of about five pounds. 

As I have said the rod was classed as a 
tournament-action, with far less flexibility 
than my favorite rod for heavy trout, and 
needed more careful attention, particularly 


“tific Ry. 
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for a river so powerful that even a dead 
fish in the current would exert a drag. 

I have told this defeat because its lesson 
for me was exactly what I needed. For I 
can see that sometimes I have been care- 
less about holding a rod high when playing 
heavy fish. In handling a big fish on light 
tackle the safe plan is to keep the rod 
almost straight up. Thus, of course, you 
give the rod a chance to exert all its 
elasticity, and sometimes my rod has not 
been held high enough. 

With any big fish whatever the chance 
for success is amazingly increased if the 
rod is held high, or always in such a posi- 
tion that its elasticity comes into almost 
full play. The ancient rule of “giving the 
fish the butt” is perhaps too drastic for 
our modern rods. That is if by the rule 
it is intended you throw the rod so far 
back as in a manner to present the butt 
toward the fish. This, as I understand 
it, is what is meant by “giv- 
ing the butt.’ If this is cor- 
rect it is likely that ancient 
wood rods were so long and 
powerful that the method 
could safely be followed. | 
do not think a modern light 
fly rod would stand the gaff, 
not for tremendously rapid 
water and with heavy fish. 
But a first-class rod ought to 
stand against the strain of 
holding it high. 


T must be remembered 

that the strain you put on a 
rod if held high or sideways, 
so as to get about its full 
elasticity, is not as great as 
one might suppose, that is if 
the rod is held in one hand 


only. In “Fly-rods and Fly- 
tackle,” Harper Brothers, 
publishers, Henry P. Wells 


tells how at a Maine camp a 
powerful guide, using a ten 
foot split-bamboo rod made 
by Mr. Wells, holding the 
rod in one hand, could not 
put a strain on a spring bal- 
ance of over a pound and a 
quarter. Hence, when holding 
a fly rod in one hand what 
seems as a powerful jerk on 
the tackle is probably less 
than a pound yank. It might 
be wondered that so slight a 
strain would endanger tackle 
or jaw-hold of the hook, nor 
would it if the strain were 
absorbed by the elasticity of 
the rod, when held correctly. 
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We have all seen a clerk in a store 
snap a strong twine with a sudden jerk. 
And while if a rod is in the position | 
where its flexibility comes into play, tackle | 
and hook-hold is little endangered, yet if | 
the rod is lowered and approximately in | 
line with the strain a sudden jerk of the 
fish may exert far more power and break 
tackle or loosen hook-hold. 

Steelhead trout fishing in so swift and 
powerful a river as the Rogue River is 
quite different from fly fishing in such 
streams as those in the Middle States, yet | 
to-day the introduction of brown trout 
may give the chance of landing a monster 
trout to any fly fishing angler almost any- 
where. Therefore the important thing 
that those who employ rather light tackle 
and small flies should know is that in 
playing a big fish one of the secrets of 
success is to give your rod an opportunity 
to do its work and to avoid lowering the 
tip so far that any sudden strain cannot 
be taken up by the rod itself. 

Of course playing a large fish in a 
powerful current with a high held tip puts 
a good deal of strain on the rod, which 
must be of good construction to stand it 
without damage, and you must take this in- 
to account ; good rods, however, will seldom 
fail, particularly if carefully watched and 
line given if the strain becomes too great. | 








HERE heavy fish are played with a 

fly rod it is important that the reel 
should be in its best position. This is with | 
the handle to the left when the reel is be- 
low the handgrasp. In playing your fish | 
the position of the rod and reel should be 
reversed, bringing the reel uppermost, 
with the guides on top of the rod and the 
handle of the reel to the right. The line 
is stretched along the rod on its upper 
side, equalizing the strain and exerting it, 
not from guide to guide, but on all por- | 
tions of the rod equally. 

With the position of the reel as just 
stated when playing a heavy fish with a 
reversed rod, the line guides on top and 
not below, we bend the rod in an opposite 
direction from what it is bent when after 
a cast the line is dragged by a heavy cur- 
rent. Thus a rod is more likely to keep 
its original straight condition. Where a 
separate handgrasp is employed, the rod 
can be turned in its ferrule at the hand- 
grasp and thus the direction of the bend- 
ing strain can be changed when desired. | 
But even with a separate handgrasp fly 
rod the reel is in its best position when 
hanging in the reel-seat below the butt, 
the handle on the left-hand side. As to 
shortening line in casting, it is easy to use 
the left hand in reeling, while the right 
holds the rod. But, as has been said, when 
playing a heavy fish the reel is turned 
upward and the reeling done with the} 
right hand and not the left. 

The shorter the rod the more power 
that can be exerted by the angler, until 
if we should use a rod, say, only a foot 
long you can with one hand make a pull | 
of about six to ten pounds, dependent upon 
your personal strength. By trial I found | 
I could myself pull about six pounds, the 
elbow bent as if holding an ordinary rod. | 

It is then apparent that the shorter the 
rod, if of stout construction, as is the case 
with rods intended for dry fly fishing, the 
more care should be used in holding the 
tip high when playing a heavy fish. When | 
the tip of such a rod is low there is little 
give and take and a sudden strain is more 
dangerous to tackle and hook-hold than 
with a longer and more flexible rod. We 
can understand the truth of this when we 
consider the theoretical limit of shortness 
of a rod, which at its limit would be no| 
rod at all—a hand-line. When a heavy | 
and sudden jerk comes on a hand-line | 
which is held securely there is no give. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KAYWOODIE 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


This, sir, is the pipe that is revolu- 
tionizing smoking—the only pipe 
that is dry. The Drinkless attach- 
ment stops moisture from the bowl 
like a dam stops a stream. Choicest 
imported Bruyere roots, 100 personable 
styles, smooth or thorn; for all fancies 
and faces. $3.50, $4, $5 and $7. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


Insist on GENUINE 
Drinkless KAYWOODIE 


There is only one genuine Drinkless KAY- 
WOODIE pipe. You'll have no trouble.in 
identifying it. It must have the Drinkless 
attachment and the KAYWOODIE clover 
leaf inlay on the mouthpiece. The word 
Drinkless is stamped on the attachment. 
Any other pipe offered you as Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE is an imitation. 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc. 
Established 1851 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Canada—Civic Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
In England—Civic Company, Ltd., London 
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A prize winning Musky 
takes the Shimmy Wiggler! 


“Your Shimmy Wiggler is a good Musky bait 
as well as a good Bass bait. 

“The Musky in the snapshot was caught in 
Lake Little St. Germain, Wisconsin, last August. 
I was casting for bass when this Musky decided 
to swallow the wiggler and pork rind. After 
one-half hour of fighting he was brought to gaff. 


“Your hooks are wonderfully strong, otherwise 

this small hook would not have held a Musky 

of this size. He was 44% in. long, weighed 25 

pounds and took second prize in the contest of 

the Knox Hdw. Co., at Eagle River, Wisconsin.” 
Yours truly, 

Norsert T. Witkeninea, Crete, Il. 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler which brought home the 
prize for Mr. Wilkening. Don’t fail to try it on your 
tall trip. The Shimmy Wiggler comes in and %% 
ounce sizes. $1.00. Brass or nickel finish—different ol 
ored streamers. 





Other success.ul Foss Their 


lures are illustrated below. 


great pepulesiey everywhere there’s enough water to float 
a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost any and 
all conditions. Don’t get away this year without at least 
dealer has them. 


one of each of these lures. Your 





—— 


_ 


Oriental 
white, 





$1.00. ' or 
or red and white colorings. 


s oz., all red, all 


W tggler, 





Foss Frog Wisgler, $1.00. No. 12— oz., 1/0 hook. 
No. 11— oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or ni che l finish—different colored streamers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 
with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | 
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FLY FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND 


By B. E. 


Editor’s Note: It is difficult for those 
of us who live in temperate climates to 
understand the amazing fertility of that 
far south country, New Zealand. Per- 
haps in no other part of the world do 
animals and fish grow to such astound- 
ing proportions in such a short time as 
in New Zealand. During the past few 
years many American species of fauna 
have been transplanted to that Island 
and the size to which trout in particular 
attain is truly amazing. 

The following article which is ex- 
ceedingly interesting was kindly fur- 
nished us by one of our correspondents, 
Mr. B. E. Durrant, who describes a trip 
to one of the lakes within a day’s drive 
of his home. 


Y vacation being due on the fourth 

of February, we had spent some 
time previous, as is customary with out- 
doorsmen, in planning our annual fishing 
trip. “We” consisted of mother, father, 
Lin, our eldest boy aged twelve, Reg, our 
baby, aged eight and the writer. 

Our supplies having been purchased and 
the machine packed, the morning of our 
day of departure found us prepared and 
eager to get on the road. 

I might say here for the sake of clarity 
that F ‘ebruary in New Zealand is summer. 
Our fishing season starts on the first of 


November “and ends on the first of May. 
The road we traversed towards our 
destination, Lake Taupo, is hilly and 


Durrant 

License fees are issued for a day, a week, 
a month or season. The weekly license 
costs $2.50 for adult males and $1. 75 for 
women and boys. This is the price for 
resident New Zealanders, and a little more 
is charged for overseas visitors. 

It did not take long to arrange 
camp and turn in for the night. 

The next morning we found a cloudless 
sky, as usual. After a good breakfast we 
dug out the rods, putting together two 
9 foot, 6 ounce split bamboo fly rods, soak- 
ing casts, dressing lines and generally 
preparing to do battle with the trout we 
could see rising all over the lake. The 
boys donned their swimming togs, which 
incidentally were the only clothes they 
wore for the next fortnight, and went for 
a dip. Father and I put on our waders 
and stepping into the lake, on one side of 
a place where cold water flows in from a 
stream, started fishing. 

I cast a black doctor across the fast 
rip and scarcely had it touched the water 
when it was seized by a fish. My reel 
commenced to sing the tune I love. The 
first fish forced me to release 50 yards of 
line before I could stop his rush. He 
leaped repeatedly. Finally he tired and I 
waded ashore and beached a trout of 614 
pounds weight. Dad landed five, then the 
breeze let down and the fish stopped 
rising. 

It may be of interest to brother anglers 
to know the class of gear we use out here. 
Our fish are usually in poor condition 


our 





The 


rough in places, but the scenery is unsur- 
passed. At one point, for instance, we 
crossed an arid tract known as the desert. 
It consists of forty-four miles of rough, 
dry country and rises to 3,500 feet above 
sea-level about midway across. There hav- 
ing been no rain for two months we made 
good time. Though dusty, the road was 
fairly good. In winter it is quite impass- 
able. I have consumed eighteen hours do- 
ing the forty-four miles even in summer, 
after a heavy rain. 

Fine views of various volcanoes from 
7,000 to 9,000 feet were had as we rolled 
along. We could see the smoke rising 
from Ngauruhoe, which is 7,000 feet in 
height and now in a state of mild activity. 

Arriving at Lake Taupo we sought the 
small village of Tokaanu where we pro- 
cured our fishing licenses. These are 
issued by the New Zealand Government, 
the money received being given to the 
Maoris of the district in return for free 
access by the public to the shores of the 
lake and all streams running into it. 


youngster is our patent gaff. Easy on re neil too 


from after spawning until the first of 
February. Then they begin to collect 


around the mouths of streams which feed 
the lakes. They are in better condition 
and are eager to rise to the artificial fly. 
Towards the end of the season they all 
go up the streams to spawn. They are then 
in great condition and the best fishing is 
to be had. For river fishing, tackle must 
be strong. You will readily see from this 
that it is necessary to take tackle which 
suits the time of year in which you are 
fishing. 

For fishing the mouths of the streams 
during January and February I use a rod 
9 feet, 6 inches, of split cane fitted with 
agate top rings; an English spinning reel 
with 40 yards of enamel line to which is 
added 60 yards of strong cotton line for 
backing. I use a medium strength leader 
about five feet long. The flies most favored 
are medium size lake patterns or some- 
times large salmon flies. 

I have always obtained good results 
with black doctor, and turkey and green. 
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For later fishing in the streams I use a} | 
two-handed salmon rod. The fish being | — 
trong and large, heavy tackle is impera- 
tive. 

The next morning mother and the older 
boy put on their waders and tried their 
luck. The boy soon had a pair of nick 
fish, 44% and 6 pounds, over which he be 
came very much excited and insisted on 
Dad taking his picture. This day was 
particularly hot and calm and no more 
fishing was done. 

The following day Dad caught a dozen 
fish in the morning and mother and the 
boy also caught a few. The best fish for the 
day was 7 pounds. The weather continued 
perfect for a holiday, although a bit too 
quiet for fishing, each day being much the 











Always Carry a Spare Line 








VERMONT trout 
taken by C. T. Ramsey 
with an Ashaway Cran- 
dall’s American Finish 
Fly Line. 








= Fishing Lines 


Ft your fly rod with an Ashaway Crandall’s’ 
American Finish Fly Line. Much better casting 
and longer lasting; now made both level and tapered. 

Unusual weight, smooth, free-running finish and 
great pliability. More accurate and delicate casting 
Aime “Cea: -gets strikes from big fish. Super-quality silk pre- 
American Finish Fly- served at full strength by the remarkably tough and 
casting Line. elastic Crandall’s soft finish, forced into it under 
high vacuum. Never will harden or turn sticky. 

For all bait casting and trolling, use the Ashaway 
Extra Strength. Hard braided best Japan silk,* soft 
waterproofed; a good caster and remarkably tough. 

Ashaway Lines are made in every style, size and 
color for fresh water and salt water—used around 
the world. Moderate prices. Ask your dealer. Should 
he not have what you want, please write to us. 









Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed sat- 
isfactory to you or your money back. 








A shaway Extra Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Strength Bait-casting 
and Trolling Line. Box 632 Ashaway, Rhode Island 





| Lines for every kind of fishing—used around the world. Made in Ashaway since 1824. 





Send for a Free copy of new booklet, ‘‘More Fish Stories.’’ 











A brace of fine New Zealand trout 





same; a gentle breeze up till midday and 
then a calm and smoky afternoon. The day First Aid and Medical 
following was the best for mother and the 

boy. Between them they caught 14 nice KITS 
fish, totalling 75 pounds in weight, during 


Only $39.00 
For Auto Trailer com- 


plete with 30x31 cord 
tires and hitch for car. 





50c and up. Special Campers Kit, 26 items $6.50 
Try Tape-Gauze Compress, the handy Dressing. Send Yo Ton Capacity 








rer morning. The THe all lad bes as most ea Sa size (5 dressings). Catalog and lists Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
ful as a retriever. e soon Decame exper oo running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
‘ading out and bringing in the fish pein PATTERSON’S FIRST AID EMPORIUM solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue 
Wading Out an Inging ne Ns Queens Bivd. & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. BOWER MEG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 








it was played out. We did not wish to use 
the gaff for fear of injuring a fish for 
which we had no need. 











HILE putting some fish in the shade 
I gave the small boy the rod to hold, "Best bait I ever used! They sure get the Bass!” Writes Jim Elliott, Shelby, North Carolina 
telling him to try his luck. Casting a fly 


into the stream a few feet from the shore 
he hooked, played and landed a beautiful 
7 pound female fish entirely without help. 


You can well believe he was very much 
pleased and proud of himself. 

On several occasions Dad caught his 
limit, which is 15 fish per day, per rod. 





The heaviest fish caught in the lake this OS 1999999944 A 
season was 11-14 pounds, but the individ- Se wer 
ual weight of fish increases as the season Ke wamysasinine 
advances. 
The fish we wished to take home with WwWT.¥e OZ. PAT. APP. FOR 


us we salted, dried and smoked. It is the 
only method by which we can take fish 
back, as they will not keep fresh. 

The authorities have a very difficult FRED ARBOGAST 
problem to solve regarding trout here. 
The fish appear to have a cycle of pros- AKRON, OHIO 


perity. To explain: this season the fish (World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
are smaller than last and yet the rivers 


Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 
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Fishing Tackle of all ki 





The Finest 
Example of the 
Rod-Makers Art. 


Cross rods are in 
a class alone. Their 
air of rich restraint 
bespeaks discrimi- 
nating judgment. 
They are fashioned 
by craftsmen who 
love their work and 
have spent years in 
its development. 
Resiliency .. . life .. .ac- 
» tion! A Cross rod in- 
spires confidence, the 
moment you grip it. You 
can depend on it. 


South Bend Bait Co. 
2268 High Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the most 
complete line o, 
Fishing Tack 


for this ; 
FreeBook “~“ 


Beautifully illustratea, 
instructive. Write for. 


this Cross Rod catalog, 








The feel tells! 


The feel of a Min-Nix 
crab on your line tells 
it is a good bait. 
The pull on the taut 
line signals every dive, 
dart, wobble of its life- 
like motion. It is a fish- 
getter. Heavy metal, 
finished in bright yel- 
low and lustrous 
bronze, indestructible. 
For casting or trolling, 
weighs % three 
inches long, #5/0 
O'Shaughnessy or #1 
treble hook. So new 
your tackle shop may 
not have it. Be the first 
to try it. A dollar each, 
postpaid. 


you 


0Z., 








MIN-NIX 


739 Clinton Avenue South 
N. Y. 


Rochester, 











POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 
$13 to $50 
3%, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8&-power. 
Four to 10 ounces in weight. 
New and used Mirakels, Zeiss 
& others for sale and wanted. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box 182-P, O-we-go, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Which Will You Choose 


IRAE, 
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| and lakes are teeming with small fish 
suitable for food. My experience since 
| 1910 is as follows: 

1910—average weight was very great, 








| won’t be long until it is time to get 


many fish of 20 pounds and over 
being caught. 

1912—fish now rapidly 
weight. 

1914—by now the average is 3 pounds and 
7 pounds was an exception, although 
fish were very abundant. 

1918—now growing larger again 
pounds being quite common. 


decreasing in 


10 


1924—the fish now in grand condition 
again, plenty weighing 18 to 20 
pounds being taken. During May 
of that year I caught 75 fish in eight 
days’ fishing, the average weight of 
which was 11%. pounds. 


1928—the fish are now on the downward 
grade again and will, I think, be 
back to 3 pounds. 


I have never heard a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The trout are of the brown 
and rainbow species. 





TAG-END FISHING PROSPECTS 


T’S rather crisp and snappy these 

mornings, isn't it? The red maples are 
coloring up and during the middle of the 
day the atmosphere has the brilliancy al- 
ways associated with early autumn. It 
the 
guns out, and even now it’s a safe bet 
you've been casting a speculative eye 
towards your pointer or setter. 

But it’s still too early to think of hunt- 
ing, so why languish and wait for the 


| hunting season when fishing opportunities 


| during " 
| Black Bass, too, does not hesitate to take 





PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 
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are still good? If you are a salt water fan 
remember that the FieLp AND STREAM 
Contest has classes for weakfish, bluefish, 
striped bass and channel bass. Often some 
of the largest channel bass are caught late 
in the season. 

If, on the other hand, you like to cast 
a plug, there is no pleasanter fishing 
weather than October. The days are just 
crisp enough to add zest to the sport, no 
mosquitoes to bother you; no hot, muggy 
weather to make you wish you were ly- 
ing under a tree instead of fishing. Pike 
and muskalonge are particularly scrappy 
the early autumn months. Old 


a smash at any queer looking lure that 
is cast in his direction. 

If you have been unsuccessful in land- 
ing that big one during the spring and 
summer months, there is still an oppor- 
tunity to kick in with an affidavit before 
the various Contest classes close, as some 
of them do, on November Ist. 


A GIANT DEVILFISH 
By R. J. Dykes 


UEER things swim in the sea and 
O once in a while it is given to mere 

man to capture one of them. The 
devilfish illustrated was taken in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

We had planned a fishing party off Key 
West and devilfish were not a pre-ar- 
ranged part of the program. Having 
reached Key West, we made arrangements 
with a man to take us out the following 
day. Fishing proved all that was expected 


| and everyone was perfectly satisfied until 


a school of devilfish came along. 

It was the biggest school I had ever 
seen or heard of. There were perhaps fifty 
or sixty of these big, ugly fellows. Having 
a harpoon on board we tried to rid the 
water of one or more of the devilfish. 
We succeeded in striking three of them, 
but they broke our lines as fast as we 
hit them. 

It was decided then and there to go back 
to Key West and get some lances and a 
coil of rope so we could be properly pre- 
pared, then go back the next day for 
another try. Having purchased 1,350 feet 
of twelve strand manilla rope together 
with five poles, we proceeded to have the 
lances made. We obtained two of these 
and as I had two bronze swordfish darts 
left, we started out fairly well equipped. 


The first devilfish was sighted about 
eighteen miles off Key West in the Gulf 
Stream towards the coast of Cuba. We 
ran towards him, but he dived. But right 
ahead of us another one, slightly smaller, 
which didn’t succeed in diving quickly 
enough, Louie Short, my partner, struck 
and the fun was on. Louie came very near 
to getting knocked overboard when the 
half barrel, around which one of the 





Close-up of the ray’s head showing gills 


harpoon lines had been wound, came fly- 
ing by and struck him. The big devilfish 
did everything but fly, it seemed. He took 
out around 900 or 1,000 feet of our rope 
before we could get turned around and 
run in behind him. 

The next time he came to the surface 





Note size in comparison with the men 


we ran up on him and put one of the 
lances through his body. He was not 
killed, however, and we did not see him 
again for two hours. 

Upon his next appearance we suc- 
ceeded in getting another lance into him 
and then he started for Cuba. He kept up 
his tremendous run for about two hours 
more, but gradually weakened. 

When he again came to the surface, we 
shot him. Not until about twenty bullets 
had entered his body were we able to 
start the long tow to town. 

In all it took five and one-half hours 
to land him and there was plenty of action 
throughout the entire time. When we were 
ready to turn back there was a stiff 
nor’easter which had the sea pretty well 
chopped up and we did not arrive until 
dark. 

The next morning the boatmen had the 
big devilfish pulled up on a derrick barge 
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and they exhibited him all that day over 
at the dock. He attracted hundreds of 
people from Key West and from the boats 
arriving from Cuba. The dimensions of 
this devilfish were 17 feet wide across the 
body and about 20 feet long counting the 
tail. The approximate weight was two 
tons. These great marine monsters are 
called devilfish, but I believe properly 
speaking they are giant rays. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
PRESERVING SANDWORMS 


Fisuina Eprror: 

| would like to preserve some sandworms, 
Would you be kind enough to advise what solu- 
tion | should use? 

A stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for 
your reply. 

Epwin WILKINS. 
CoM MENT: 

It is to be doubted if preserved sandworms 
would be of much use. Any kind of solution you 
could put on worms usually makes them pretty 
sorry looking objects. The worms get stringy 
and lose their body. Why not take a chance on 
aoying worms wherever you go fishing? 

, however, you wish to try, perhaps the best 
aint x would be a fairly weak brine solution, per- 
haps’ a couple of tablespoonfuls of salt to a 
half pint of water. 

You could use a ten percent formaldehyde 
solution, but that chemical might make the worms 
distasteful to fish, 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


SPAWNING HABITS OF FISH 


FisHtnGc Eprror: 

Will you kindly advise me as to a few matters 
concerning habits of fish? At what time of the 
year should a pond be stocked, or the fish planted? 
I would prefer to plant perch of some kind, and 
would thank you to advise me what species 
would thrive best. The pond covers some ten or 
fifteen acres and is fed by springs and branches. 

Will also thank you_ to advise me how fish 
propagate. When do they “bed” or lay their 
eggs; at what time of the year? Also, please tell 
me if there are not fish and lower animal life 
that are both male and female; that is, if there 
are not forms cf animal life whose individuals 
have both male and female organs, and can prop- 
agate their kind without contact or intercourse 
with other: members of that species. 

Will you advise me whether F can obtain a 
bulletin from the U. S. Board of Fisheries as to 
information concerning fish and their habits? 

Water B. Smiru. 
Com MENT: 

You can plant yellow perch successfully at 
almost any time during the warm seasons of the 
year. It depends larg rely upon when you can 
obtain stock. These a spawn in the spring of 
the year. The eggs are laid in long strings. The 
male fish swims over them and deposits milt on 
the eggs which fertilizes them. Under natural 
conditions, of course, many eggs are not fer- 
tilized and a good proportion of the spawn is 
thereby lost. 

. .- Fish culturists have succeeded in saving a 
large proportion of the eggs by hatching them 
artificially. 

There are individual organisms capable of re- 
production of themselves. The amoeba and pro- 
tozoa, which are the lowest forms of fundamental 
animal life, reproduce by the simple process of 
division. An amoeba simply separates from one 
cell into two, forming two distinct organisms. 
these latter when they “have attained their growth 
again separate, thereby multiplying at an amazing 
rate. 

Above the scale of the amoeba, protozoa and 
other one-celled forms animals are reproduced 
by two separate individuals, male and female. 

You can obtain some interesting literature on 
the propogation of fishes from the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, Washington, D. 

Fisutnc Eprror. 


MORE ABOUT STRIPERS IN THE 
HUDSON 


Fisn1nc_Eprtor: 

John S. Bindrum asks if trolling would be a 
good method for fishing for striped bass in the 
Hudson River. 

I have fished the Hudson for forty years and 
have known a few to try trolling, but I have 


“My method is to cast from the shore with a 
3 ounce bank sinker, a one foot leader and a 

4/0 Sproat hook baited with a couple of juicy 
blood worms. The fish bite very lightly and when 
hooked are not such wonderful battlers. 

I think the last of the ebb and first of the flood 
tide the best time to fish. As you say, fish do 
not strike up into this stream as frequently as 
they did in former years, and I have been told 
some taken this year were not fit to eat as they 
tasted as though they came from an oil well. 

In former years I did considerable night 
fishing in the autumn and found it very satis- 
factory. Do not use a heavy rod or line. Scar- 
borough, Croton, Oscawana and Crugers are 
about the best places to try for strined bass. 

A Reaper, 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 











A PACKARD 
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ELECTRIC RADIO 


Direct From Our Factory 


Today’s greatest radio! 
Truly sensational offer! | $§$000.00 
FY. 8-tube PACKARD bey — 
-C.$250 Electric Radio Back 
shipped to any home in GUARANTEE 
the U.S. at direct-from- ~ 
factory price of only $99. And to prove our 
claims we will ship this set to your home on 


30 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL! 


The PACKARD Engineers have invented 
this most unusual, powerful SUPER-8 Tube « 
Radio. The volume and tone quality is astonish- 
ing. Selectivity and long-distance reception is 
remarkable. Leading radio engineers unani- 
mously agree that there is no better radio made 
—regardless of price, 


Let us prove this by shipping a set to your 
home on 30 days’ trial. Examine the set from 
A to Z, Let the most exacting critics pass on its 
merits, And if, after the 30 day trial period, you 
are convinced that the Packard 8-tube Electric 
is fully the equal of any console radio set selling 
up to $250, you may keep it at our factory price 
of only $99 — otherwise, return it, 


This marvelous set combines every new 
scientific development in receiving sets — pos- 
sessing beauty, refinement, durability. Gets ev- 
erything on the air from coast to coast—loudly, 
clearly and distinctly. Only one dial to tune. 


YouSavetheJ obbers’ Dealers’ 
and Salesmen’s Profits 


The Packard Radio is shipped direct from out Don’t miss this i Talormatien Send letter or postal 































WORLD'S GREATEST RADIO 
Eight A. C. tubes gna 1 full-wave 
sectatying tube, Simple to. oper- 
mnect t a pin to ye 
socket and tare Bo 1 
dial to tune, 0%. electrio, In 
handsome a. cabinet. 
trimming finished in old gold. 
Built-in powerful speaker, Size 
of cabinet, 54” high, 27” wide, 


























factory. All of the in-between profits are deducted at once for full rmation about the PAC 
from the price of the set, and instead of paying $250 A.C.—8 TUBE CTRIC RADIO and our lib- 
you pay only $99. Quantity production, economy in eral 30 days’ iy ee offer. wee Le 





selling, and A @ small profit for the manufacturer, your part. Our $5,000.00 cash u 
makes this astounding offer possible. our guarantee. Do not ot delay e WRITE © TODAY! 


PACKARD RADIO CO. 222720 'swisccis 


You Can Have Navigating 


Ten Mile Eyes! Niéwseailin 


**Cheap at $50”’ 
~—-Says Navy Man I duck-h 
F YOU’RE going duck-hunting 

10 POWER this fall, have a good flashlight 
with you. It should be standard 
$ equipment in every motor-boat. 
= id Gasoline and firearms and dark- 

— soa ee, 8 Leomy rt for 

‘ making trouble e FE with 

Buy Direct an Eveready. Get the guns ready; 
SAVE HALF put everything shipshape; be safe, 









TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you ean see at certain and sure with a flameless, 
this distar Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly -sni 7 " i “ 
400 oamnate atlen And paso can easily have them, too. non spillable, wind defying, ever 
f you can see one mile, these super-power dependable Eveready. 
10 F —_ Ae yes , jon TEN TIMES. EN- Th A hli ht h bi , £ 
wi extend your vision d MES. E 
Lenses JOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply e as 1g t abit is one o 
the pleasures of hobby ond sport. Use @ pele the best, afloat and ashore. Start 
for touring, observation, nature study, hunting, golfing $ $ s 
astronomy, ete. : Superbly made for a lifetime of service. right with it today. Get yourself 
Case and straps free. an Eveready Flashlight and make 
re ed er or elasses have but a mental note about, future bat- 
Cove teeta: | teries, Make them “Eveready, 
on and fine definition. too, when you reload, for Ever- 
F re e Order on today on free trial. Check it with the Merainetion 
4 aes feldof any 6 or & power welling for more. It it dee not eady Batteries keep any flashlight 
as easily an most sizes or if you do not like it for any reasor 
Hg cee your money, will be promptly refunded. Every avs filled with the most reliable, 
same in8x only $19.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. longest - lasting light - ower. 
Over 200 Glasses They’re simply made of light 
CATALOG ai Makes—si-s110 y Ply en 


those batteries. Loaded to the 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instruments 


Gin hawt hoor ihe Co Tor vote ndithad Ness Seike BOWELT |  GOOrs with concentrated daylight. 
RICE. Be sure you always get genuine 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First Eveready Batteries, 

Dept. 210 





DuMaurier Co. gimita.N. Y. 








The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and proc to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 

fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
uite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King-oFUR products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


Any Garment Sent 
m Approval 
Toacquaint you with thebeauty 
and comfort of King-oF URgar- 
ments, we make you this offer. 
—lIf we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with privilege of inspection. 
Write for Free og Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oF UR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 
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Stephens of Denver will send Big Mus- 
trated T: * Book FREE. Tells how and when 
to trap le Mu: 


-- all other furs, Game Laws, 
Big demand all Western Fu 
high. Get 


ready to trap N 
Stephens sells Tra 
ners and Supplies di 


os, Animal Baits, Fur 
irect yes at Rock Bot- 
Sivas cues 
i y on - 

jon, is the closest and best 
fur market for all Western Tra 
Write fot Bi 


Stretc 
tom 





oT {bs- 
670105. 
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‘T His department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. What causes the peculiar balls 
of electric fire that hop around the tops of 
fir trees in northern Michigan and Can- 
ada? Are they dangerous? 


Ans. You probably refer to the electric 
balls known as St. Elmo’s fire, St. Elmo's 
Lights or Corposants (corpus sancti). As 
you know it is a natural phenomenon. In 
olden days corposants were regarded with 
superstition, especially by sailors on the 
sea, who had the notion that if one rose in 
the rigging of a ship it was a sign of fair 
weather, but that if it came from lower 
down a storm was in the offing. Rather 
than attempt a long technical explanation 
of the phenomenon, I would refer you to 
Library with references to names men- 
tioned. 


Ques. What birds have spurs on their 
wings? 

Ans. The Egyptian Goose has rudimen- 
tary wing spurs. The Spur-winged Goose 
and the Palamedea have exceptional spurs 
on their wings. Some foreign plovers, and 
the common peewit, have rudimentary 
spurs that develop in individual cases to 
larger size than ordinary. 


Ques. Not long ago ina book on wild 
life I read that probably the only instance 
of living things, aside from the human 
race, joing together for the bencfit of all, 
is the practice of wolves hunting and rac- 
ing in relays after deer. It seems to me 
that there surely should be other instances 
of a similar kind. 


Ans. You do not quote name of book to 
me and, before criticizing it, I would rather 
read it. As you say there are innumerable 
instances of communal instinct in wild 
things, from colonies of ants and bees to 
herds of elephants in India and Africa. 
The writer of book may have meant that 
no living thing has any physical structure 
that Nature fashioned for the benefit of 
any other species. For instance, the rattle 
on a snake is not there for use as a warn- 
ing, but for the purpose of threatening. In 
other words the rattle says: “I'll kill you”, 
instead of “Keep away from me or I'll kill 
you!” 


Qves. Can chamomile oil for use on 
baits be made at home; and what is the 
local name of the plant from which it is 
made? 


Ans. Rather than to attempt distillation 
of this oil, it may be preferable to order it 
through a drug firm. It is known as Oil of 
Chamomile (Oleum Anthemidis). It is 
probable that the oil could be obtained 
from allied plants such as the Dog Daisy, 
Horse Daisy, Poison Daisy, Dog Finkel, 
Jay Weed, English Chamomile or Garden 
Chamomile. The oil and waxy substances 
are distilled from the flowers of the plant. 


Ques. Why is it you assume that 
the female muskalonge grows to a larger 
size than the male? 

Ans. This column endeavors to steer 
clear of any assumptions. Personal exper- 
ience and at least eight reliable references 
from sources of undeniable authenticity 
indicate that female muskalonge averages 
much heavier than male. Best reference is 
Thaddeus Surber of Minnesota whose 
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Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


ability in the science of ichthyology is 
nationally acknowledged. He stated in 
1924 after observing muskalonge spawning 
operations on Jake Chatauqua, N. Y.: 
“... It was a cold rainy day, but in spite 
of this a number of ripe muskalonge were 
taken in the nets. The males averaged 
about 6 or 8 pounds, the females running 
considerably larger, three or four of them 
running to 25 pounds... it required the 
combined efforts of three men to handle 
without injury the larger females... .” 


Ques. IWVould there be any danger of a 
dog becoming infected with rabbit fever 
by retrieving a rabbit infected with the 
disease ? ; 

Ans. Infection might easily occur in 
case mentioned, and recommendation is 
that no rabbits be retrieved in communities 
where disease is known to be prevalent. 


Ques. Is there an tron solution that ts 
used as a lotion for ivy poisoning? 


Ans. A lotion composed of five per cent 
chloride of iron and a fifty-fifty mixture 
of glycerine and water is used to avert 
ivy-poisoning. It is applied to all exposed 
portions of the person and permitted to 
dry thereon before exposure to possibility 
of contact with ivy. It may not be an ab- 
solute preventive in all cases, but will aid 
considerably. 


Ques. To settle an argument, do you 
believe it possible—say, 100 miles north of 
Edmonton, Canada—to start a fire with a 
watch crystal in September or October? 


Ans. Owing to declination of sun and 
even with watch-crystal filled with clear 
water (to make a burning glass of it), it is 
the opinion of this column that it would 
be impossible to start a fire in location 
stated during either month in manner 
mentioned. 


Ques. Will you name the various kinds 
of game and fish and wild animals and 
birds that can be found in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, New York, and there- 
abouts? Are there red and grey foxes and 
lynx? 

Ans. Principal game, according to re- 
cent census, would be: white-tail deer, 
probably some red and roebuck (im- 
ported), bear, raccoon, bay lynx, ruffed 
grouse, Bob White quail, pheasant, wood- 
cock, together with various species of ducks. 
Also red, black, and grey fox and flying 
squirrels, hare and cottontails. There are 
red and grey fox and bay lynx, but any 
Canadian lynx would be strays. 


_ Ques. Can you advise what the follow- 
ing plants are used for in medicine and 
medical treatment? (listed in answer). 


Ans. Burdock (roots and seeds) : blood 
and skin diseases and fresh leaves used for 
cooling poultices for swelling and ulcers. 
Yellow-rooted water-dock (root): em- 
ployed to purify blood and as remedy for 
skin disease. Foxglove (leaves of second- 
year growth). Preparations used for heart 
trouble—digitalis—very poisonous and not 
to be used except under physician’s advice. 
Boneset (leaves and flowering tops) : Pop- 
ular remedy for fever and ague, also used 
for colds, dyspepsia, jaundice and as a 
system toner. In large doses an emetic and 
cathartic. 
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Ques. (1). What part of the pokeberry 
plant is used for a salad? (2). Is there a 
preparation made from the pokeberry for 
nse in treatment of skin diseases of a dog? 
Ans. (1). Pokeweed tips, in the Spring, 
are used in the mountains for salad, but 
= column will not recommend them. 
It has been claimed that a quantity of 
jie ae leaves boiled in water so that 
their strength remains therein will furnish 
a fluid which is excellent for sponging a 
dog that has the common mange. 


Ques. J have never been able to find a 
reference on any experiments with regard 
to toads and such animals living for many 
years inclosed in rocks—in fact, T noticed 
an article in a prominent magazine stating 
that no experiments or research have been 
recorded in this regard. Is there any possi- 
bility that there is such a reference? 

Ans. In the American Naturalist, vol. 
5, pp. 786-787, A. H. Worthen, you will 
find notes on how living toads may be 
found in limestone. Also refer to Biologi- 
cal Survey, 
let Bi-664, Aug. 
experiments of 


having to do with 


Ques. Old market fishermen on Lake 
Erie state that whitefish will not take a 
maited hook, and that none has ever been 


so caught. It seems to me that I have heard | 


of whitefish being caught on hooks—if 
so, what kind of tackle is used? 
Ans. Whitefish are certainly caught on 


baited hooks, especially in the wintertime | 
If fishing in the summer, 


through the ice. 
it is usually best to frame up a buoy in 
deep whitefish water, allowing your heavy 
buoy-weight to go to bottom. Bait the 
water in a radius of from 10 to 20 feet 
for several days. The hook, baited with 


white sucker or pickerel meat should go | 


down on a long line to within 10 or 15 


inches of the bottom and must be held per- | 


fectly still. Don’t overbait the buoy waters 
—half a pint of canned corn, rice or tapica 
is plenty to scatter around each day. 


Ques. (1). Are the claws or fect of a bat 
webbed like those of a duck? (2). Does the 
bat feed its young as do other birds? 

Ans. (1). No. (2). The bat is not a bird 
—it is a mammal and suckles its young. 


Ques. To what age does wild ginseng 


rove? 
yrow: 


Ans. Mature ginseng is usually from 12 


to 15 years old though it grows to a much | 
Roots have been dug that | 


greater age. 
have lived for 50 years. Age is approxi- 
mated by counting scars on the neck of 
the root as each Fall, when the stalk dies, 
a scar is left. 


Ques. (1).'Is it necessary to split the 
tongue of a crow to teach him to talk? 
(2). Can magpies be taught to talk? 

Ans. (1 and 2). Any crow or magpie 
with a penchant in that direction may 
learn to talk without the necessity of split- 
ting the tongue. 


Ques. Has it ever 


ducks will carry their young to water at 
times? 
Ans. It is inferred that you mean 


whether they will carry their young in 
their bills. Controversy sometimes develops 
on this question. It is not hard to believe 
that, under stress of certain circumstances, 
ducks may carry their young in their bills. 
Some birds carry their young in their 
claws, while woodcock carry their off- 
spring on their legs below the breast and 
fly away with them. A cat (and other 
felines) invariably carry their young in 
their mouths. 





Washington, mentioning leaf- | 


3uckland on question of | 
confining toads in limestone and sandstone. | 


been proven that | 
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There may never be a “/ast 
word,” but the latest word in 
flashlights is— 


&DERR 


, 
RADE Marx 


q—“" polished reflectors fully protected from spotting 
and tarnishing. 


2-— Non-rolling lens cap. 


B—lianty springless focusing adjustment—will not get 


out of order. 


G—Exily operated, positive-contact switch. 


5-— __Every case corrugated—adds strength— protects 
from denting—provides non-slip grip. 


2-in-1 hanger—ring combined with hook. It hangs 
—from a nail or hooks to a pocket, buttonhole or belt 


and a score of other convenient places. 
“Convenience Multiplied” 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC., 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
FISHING TACKLE— TOOLS — WALDEN CUTLERY 











Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and _ other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
ide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat,-coon, ete., 
for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
5 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAFTIBOATS 


Air driven, shallow draught, hydro-gliders from 
15 to 55 foot length. Speedy!—up to 50 m.p-h. 
Roomy and comfortable. Models for Sport, Pleasure 
or ‘‘Waterbus’’ service. Write 


BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES 
Incorporated 


a 1038 Graybar Building New York seimeall 








HAVANA CIGARS 
IMPORTED—highest quality 


Sold direct from our 
Havana Factory 












From 

at 10 cts. 
FACTORY per cigar 
PRICES upwards 


including all Cus- 
toms, Revenue and 
Postal charges. For- 
warded in smal! quantities 
by parcel post C.0.D. Tllus- 
trated catalogue sent on request 
C. del Peso & Co. (Mfrs.) 
P. 0. Box 1602, Habana, Cuba 
By Appointment to H. M. the King of Spain 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to savebig money | Triumph Traps 


on your Supplies, write rap. 
day for Price Lists, T 
t's Guide, How to Grade 


urs, supply Cc Cata- 

log, sf 

eal will tonest REE 
MAIL THIS “yaa TODAY 


HILL ence. FUR 

1Hill Sie. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me pret Vice Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 


$1.12 Per Doz. 
























se Fur Prices High’) 
You can make big money hunting and 
trapping! Sam Ross, Cass Co., Mo., 
made $300 trapping in spare time and ship- 
ping his furs to Biggs at Kansas City. Get 

iy now! Traps, Animal Baits, Guns and 
All Supplies at Bargain Prices. Send today for 


of FRAPOERS RS’ SUPPLIES 
Latest Fur Price Listas and nd Guide vn Proce 
FREE! Write Postcard Tedayt 
Ez. Ww. 


GS: 
3589 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Write today for this big 
ook of sporting informa- 
tion — describes complete 
line of sports equipment; 
guns and ammunition of 
all kinds, cleaning rods, 
sights, loading tools, pow- 







der and shot, clothing, 

\\ shoes, camping supplies, 

4\outboard motors, boats, 

canoes, dog supplies. 

SPECIAL OFFER! LOWEST PRICES. 

Watch Chain Pistol ” Loud 

Shoots Real Blanks as a 22 
Send only $1.49 and I will 


send this real miniature 

pistol—loud as a 22—a pro- 

tection as well as lots of 

fun—complete with ammunition. One 

to a person. Thousands have paid $2. and $3. 
ON FRANTZIUS 

510 Chicago, 


608 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. ill. 








THE MAKO 
(Continued from page 83) 


Several days later I hooked another 
| mako off the same point. I saw him on 
| the surface from a long distance. We ran 
to him and passed him a bait. I really 
believe he spied it a hundred feet away. 
He raced across the water toward it, then 
sank out of sight, took the bait, and before 
I could strike commenced to leap. On 
the first jump he was only fifty feet 
from the boat. He cleared the water to 
a height of twenty feet and lunged back. 
Then almost instz antly he appeared again 
in a clean, powerful leap much higher 
than the other, and this time described 
a complete circle. 

I gazed in rapt admiration, my rod lying 
idle in my hand, the line slack. I forgot 
the camera! I saw my brother’s boat 
racing in our direction, and caught his 
wild gesticulations and flurry of shouted 
words, but they meant nothing to me. The 
mako’s stunning display robbed me of 
thought and action. I have only a priceless 
nemory of those marvelous leaps, no 

‘tures which record them. 

The mako did not jump again. I re- 
covered in time to save bungling a fight 
and settled down to hard work. And it 
was hard work, more than an hour of it, 
before I got the upper hand and brought 
him alongside. I don’t mind admitting 
that I'm proud of that —_ He weighed 
well over 300 pounds, 321 to be exact. 

We ather conditions were against us at 

e Great Barrier, and we did not remain 

x, foremest reasons why I was the only 
one of our party to bring in a deep-sea 
catch from those waters. Incidentally, I 
have the honor of being the only person 

who ever caught a game fish with rod and 
fine off Great Barrier Island. 

During the continued bad weather at 
the Barrier we rescued three men who 
had been washed ashore in a gale and 








were ¢ off from any source of supply 
by mountain cataracts. My brother 
sighte ‘d heir signal fire high up on the 
mountain and later found their dilapidated 
boat for them. How closely they escaped 
being mako fodder! Still, thinking such 
matters over seriously, if it is written 
that I am to be devoured by a shark, 
the indignity will not be so great if 


it is a mako that is selected to dispense 
with me. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 41) 


a big one!” I judged its weight at around 
forty pounds. Up to this time I had no 
idea it was the largest bass I had ever 
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Training 
S 

Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 

ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUE 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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hooked. The old battler was showing 
| signs of tiring, and I was gaining on 
it fast. 


This was the critical moment. Many 
large fish are lost when the anglers get 


them into the pounding surf and the under- | 


tow puts an excessive strain on the tackle. 
It seemed that Neptune hated to give up 
this beauty, for he sent three breakers 
larger than the rest at just this time. The 
fish would rush in as the sea broke, re- 
quiring fast reeling, as the least bit of 
slack line might release the hook and free 
the quarry. Then, as the waters receded, 
it required a careful slacking of the line, 
that the full weight of the fish might not 
| break i 
Three times the bass came in, and three 
times it went out. Then a few moments 
| of calm enabled me to reel the fish to 
shore, in among the smaller rocks. I thrust 
an eager hand into its gills, and the big 
fish was quickly drawn out. Fifty-seven 
pounds of shining silver and green beauty ! 
A fish to be remembered and talked about 
for a lifetime! 


Field and Stream—October, 1928 
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TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
by A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER’S 


> — The Call of the Surf: 
‘ wa — ca The first book on surf fishing 
PSP E ever written. The authority on 


tackle, baits, where, when and 
how. 







s 2nd Edition 

ams Net ......002++-$3.00 
SS With Year’s 
Subscription ..... 4.25 


Adventures in Angling: 
Stirring tales of fishing in the 
Atlanti¢ and the Pacific, told as 
only Mr. Heilner can tell them. 
For the big game angler in Flor- 
ida, California, or wherever big 
game of the sea is taken. 


Both these books should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 








Net. $3.50 
With Year’s Subscription... 4.75 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 








DUCK CALLERS 
TURKEY CALLERS 


Glodo Model Duck Call with 4 Metal Reeds, 
for professional hunters, Price $5.00. New 
Model Duck Call, any novice can tune, 
Price $2.50. Cocobolo Turkey Yelper, Price 
$3.50. New Box Call, guaranteed to make 
perfect imitation of Turkey Gobble, the 
Hen Yelp, and Yelp of Gobbler, Price $5.00. 
All the above are guaranteed. If you wish your check 
will be held uncashed for ten days, the time given for 
you to try out these calls. If calls are returned within 
that time your uncash d check will be returned. Full 
instructions with each call. 


My book on **Hunting the Wild 
Turkey gives full explanation 
of the turkey heniane, and how 
to simulate it. Price $1.50. 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland 
Ref.: 


Memphis, Tenn, 


and Union Planters 
Tenn. 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 


Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, 


WIND axenic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NO URN-stay all day in rawest 
wind and a with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you wind- 
burn proof and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores--or send 
$1 for bottle. bay eg 
money back. Strong, 508 
Central Viaduct, C Cleveland, O 


Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 








9 Z1P-Z1P 
SHOOTER 


We Believe that every boy ought to train the 
eye and mir 

We Believe th “y every boy ought to be a gc ood shot. 

We Believe that every boy ought to be 


Shooter, ‘which is scientifi- 
eally and practically made. 
= your dealer, boys; if he 
pens not to have them 
P glen vicot ys. ° Zip-Zip 
| Zhogter aS oF Three ies 
ie 33°50. 


Columbia, S. 6. 






AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
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POTLICKER PETE 
(Continued from page 90) 


OUR ANNUAL DUCK SHOOTING 
CONTEST.” AND YOU HAD TO 
GO AND miss (IT? GREAT GUNS 
poe. YOURE LETTIN' YOU 


GUSINESS INTERFERE 
WITH YOUR PLEASURES 



























YOU SHOULDN'T HAVE 
MISSED THAT? IT WOULD 
HAVE DONE YOU LOTS OF 
GOOD TO HAVE 
BEEN THERE 












WELL, I'M SORRY | GCOULON'T 

COME OUT AND SHOOT AT THE 

DUCKS ™~ BUT IT DID ME 

LOTS OF GOOD ANYHOW 
BECAUSE 




















YUE HAD TO PICK 
BIRD-SHOT OUT OF MOST 
OF THE CLUB-MEMGERS 
THIS MORNING 7 
















Do you like Potlicker Pete and his boy friend, 
the “Dook”? Want more adventures of this in- 
trepid pair? We welcome readers’ opinions and 
would appreciate your writing us a letter; just 
a few lines will do. Thank you. 
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come a taxidermy artist, how 


boys can e the BIGG 
TODAY for this Free Book. 


itable of ALL 


friends, hunters, trap 






pendent. Have plenty 
ks, ti 
Don’t delay. Send the coupon right 






EARN to mount and stuff all kinds of game, animals, birds. fish — tan 
furs and skins, make beautiful rugs, ro 
and quickiy,during your spare time by mail. 

m. Lessons are easy and intensely interesting. 
methods. This school is 20 years old, high class and reliable, and has 100,000 graduates. 

Success guaranteed. Don’ tdelay, but start tolearn this extremely fascinating art NOW. 


FREE 


and decorate pote room and home with natures choicest art. 


Make Big Money 


Taxidermy is the most prof- 
spare time 
work. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens. Mount trophies for your 
rs and 
fishermen. Have a side line busi- 
ness of your own. Be inde- 


spending money — for ath- 
letic goods, radio, boo raps, guns, and 
for vacations. Here ia YOUR opportunity. 


, etc. You can learn easily 
Great vt, and lots of 
test museum 


Beautifully illustrated book, “How to 
Mount Game.” Explains the secrets of 
taxidermy. Dozens of photosof mounted 
specimens. Tells how you can learn this 
great art, no longer a secret, right in your 
own home eer ee time. Tells how to be- J 





to save your own splendid trophies, how to beautify 
ells how young men and 
iT MONEY from their spare time. Don’t delay. Send 








‘Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1937 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illus- 
trated book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.”’ 
Also tell me how I may learn to be an 
expert taxidermist easily and quickly 
by mail. No obligation. 
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The Green Bay 


The Standard 

Duck Boat for 

over 45 Years 
6c in stamps will 


bring you the Kidney 
catalog. 


Go after the birds, through shallow water 
and rice to where the ducks are. The Green 
Bay Hunting Boat is light and strong. Easy 
to paddle. Safe in rough weather. You'll get 
more game with this boat. 






Hunting Boat 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. C, West De Pere, Wis. 


teago 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 
33 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York 
Bruno Beckhard 
Flushing, Long Island 
Built of white cedar and oak; draws little 
water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. 
Made in 7 sizes. The standard for over 45 
years. We also make other models of hunt- 
ing boats—write for information. 
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The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 


35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. IPf not at your 
dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. J. 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


The man who knows Oils uses 


Oy Because 


te 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, & 
reels and casting lines. As essential to i 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 








SLEEP WARM 





AND SNUG OUTDOORS 


Yelp build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, invigorating outdoor air. 
Kapo sleeping bags are warm, light, and comfy as eiderdown, 
Send for free catalog, showing also Kapo Kant Sink Life Saving Gar- 


but cost a lot less. 


ments, Cushions, and Swim Wings. 


~*~ APO PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
Physical Culture Dept. 
76-80 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 
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Recaiies 4 of ae sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. 


dog breeding. Questions 


for advice or information will be 


Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month 
any sportsman’s magazine published in Amer on 000 guaranteed. 


with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation ot 


This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc ReEmepIEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








PUPS 


the Dog 
Home 

panions; 
gent. 
Circulars free, 


guards, loyal 





Galion, Ohio 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





COLLIES and WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS Be) 
& 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35 
and up. Grown dogs $50 
and up. 


GLENGAE COLLIE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 















she phi 
fatigable enemies of vermin. J 


A pan Dis Pe 


face 
cia ‘in lists 
eas MONT eters. =m 
Box 120 Monticello, lowa SS 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 
Pedigree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S 








Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 





VAN mee nonpen KENNELS 


ON DER KRIMINAL id, Wisconsin 








West Chester, Penna. 


oe A RI, 
POLICE DOGS 





WHITE COLLIE | 


the most beautiful specimens | 
World can offer. | 
come | 
useful and intelli- 
Low prices. Illustrated | 











RAPPO V 
POLIZEIAKC334026 $2727 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


THE BEAGLING SEASON 
URING the months of October and 


November the merry beaglers will 

be enjoying their sport, and hunt- 
ing their beagles, the smallest and not the 
least beautiful and musical of the numer- 
ous races of hounds—hounds of large, 
medium and small sizes. As the quarry 
decreases in form, so does the hound: 
the staghound for the stag, the foxhound 
for the fox; the harrier for the hare, and 
the beagle for the rabbit. To paraphrase : ‘ 
All the Aunting world is a stage, and 
hounds are the actors upon it. 

All of these hounds are blessed with 
capital scenting powers, those faculties 
that accrue from the employment of the 
fully developed olfactory nerves that con- 
nect with a large, virile and educated 
brain. Therefore it will be well with your 
hound and for the purposes you employ 
him, that he is big and broad skulled— 


never minding what Fashion—an ever 
changing condition, decrees. Let your 


hound have a sensible and capacious skull, 
a longish deep, well-lipped or flewed fore- 
face, and he will be a hunting hound in 
every sense of that word. 

The beagle is of remote lineage, and he 
has remained in much the same form as 
he was in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The splashings and tickings of 


tan and of black on a white body ground, 
have remained the same. 
It has been written that the first beagles 


THE BEAGLING 


introduced into Maryland and Virginia, 
were wholly black-and-tan in color. But, 
as in the case of a horse, a good beagle 
cannot be of a bad color. 

The use of the beagle promises to be- 
come more and more popular in the 
United States and Canada. Even in the 
near neighborhoods of New York City, 
may be found excellent aggregations of 
beagles, some of these standing fifteen 
inches and more at the shoulder, while 
others are of the smaller description, and 
not much more than twelve inches from 
the point at the top of the withers to the 


bottom of the forefoot on the ground. The 
larger beagles will be found the more 


capable for the work of the Westchester, 
Putnam, Dutchess and Upstate hills and 
the more difficult hunting uplands and 
swamps of New Jersey. Again, the voices 
of the large beagles are louder, fuller and 
consequently, more resonant and delightful 
to hear. So breed serviceable and good- 
sized hounds. 

All hounds—hounds big and hounds 
small, hunt in the same way, and throw 
their tongues when they recognize the 
scent of the quarry to which they have 
been especially entered. The nearer in 
blood the hound is to the bloodhound, the 
louder and more sonorous is his voice 
Without seeing the dog you can distinguish 
his breed; indeed, you can pick out their 
voices like those in a human choir :—the 
bass of the bloodhound and otterhound, 
the baritone of the French, Welsh and 





DAYS ARE HERE ! 


Six and a half couple of beagles running on a rabbit trail in New Jersey 
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ved harrier hounds; the tenor of the larger 
horse beagles, the alto of the foot beagles, 
“= and the treble of the silver-voiced singing RUNNING FITS 
beagles which are still in existence. These 
° We venture to say there has never been a true 
very small beagles are of just the same case of running fits cured with worm remedies. 
size as they were in the days of Elizabeth Our observation has proven to us that it is a 
of England, who was more than partial germ disease and extremely contagious. 
to the glories and enchantments associated be oy & view we prepared a remedy (Aus- 
with the chase. — ge Sd which destroys the germ and 
We would not deceive you but absolutely guar- 
: antee it to prevent or cure running fits or refund 
HERE can be no comparison with the || purchase price. If dog has been exposed use Nox- 
hunting of one or two beagles, and the its to prevent the disease developing. 
employment of a small cry or pack of Price $1.25 at druggist or direct. 
these little hounds. ee | Js a Write for free booklet on running fits. 
fairly open country, there may be enjoyed : 
some capital sport behind a pack; indeed, B Prey ry LABORATORIES 
LM in such a case, the gun must be left at - » Dept. B. Greenville, S. C. 
= home—for it is strictly a hound business, ‘ ‘ 
= and a pack of beagles will be quite equal | Ny 
—_ # | 0 
to the occasion. Luckily, we have an ex- RABBITT HOUNDS Not mover dogs, healthy dogs, are found 
2 7 2 ; ad w. N- od . , 
1 cellent photograph of beagles a ie Gun and field broken,| | dog will like Suanh i nametioe tie hone ak beay 
while they are running on the line of a Beagle and Fox Hound] | building food which he requires. 
en, cottontail rabbit in New Jersey. Breedi “es 
t t reeding, $25.00 each. KEN-L-RATION j a" 
and From this picture, the observant and am day Teiet. Carad estar N is the only scientifically balanced 
} ol : sted will be able to gather a en day frial. Catalogue.| | ration for dogs, Prepared solely from pure meat, cereals 
and interested person ie g : L. J. ADAMS and imported cod liver oil. It is cooked and canned, 
“ great deal of knowledge. At least he will Ramsey, Illinois ready to serve, without waste or trouble. 
discover that the trail of the rabbit does ° ‘ ; 
ver : P Sold everywhere. Ask for it by name. Write us for 
not lie in one line. The scent of the rabbit, COON HUNTERS NOTICE FREE Sample can. 
recently left on the land, has not been left ston’ hahdiene clita das aaa tach a as deat CHAPPEL BROS..I 
only on the ground; it has been distributed know their game $75. and $100. each. Extra high-class dot Gustine & 9 ee lh 
Y a . 4 H combination coon, skunk, opossum |} ds $50. and $75. eopies Ave. . ° 
or slowly diffused into the surrounding High-clase a, ee See on ors, ockford, I 
* atmos yhere. It this were not so, these extra fast fox hounds, will stay in any company $50. 
lla, > I ° Good average fox hounds $30. Highly trained rabbit hounds $20 
= New Jersey beagles would have run this |] Lone erred fine breed partly trained hound hounds 2 yearsof age ready | | EN - a ATION 
a trail in an Indian file formation, instead || hound'pupe $i0.°A deseritive pice it and full details mailed to Fou 
4 . ° . = ‘or 10c, lerence in your state, New York or New Je: ye 
- ge m.: aS practically twos, threes and |] joHuN MAGEE AVANDALE, MO. THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
“= ours abreast. ; orl = 
If our friend Walter Levick, the well- 
the . ; . , RABB.T HOUNDS 
known New York sporting photographer, I 
> I e Sale, Nic 
aa had actually been able to place these . RABBIT HOUNDS Vg i Broken tod Paes trained 
y, - “ay : Sn, you are through experimenting with inferior eal 6 fieene toot 
ot beagles in position, he could not have and unreliable Rabbit hounds, and are willing to Finders pe oe 
Re accomplished a greater thing in the way ||| pay the price a good dog is worth, it will pay you piraid of “hard gun fire. Be- 
cn f helping along the idea that comes to ||} to investigate the Comrade Farm Rabbit Be naubtes tn Your Neigh: 
_. Oo e pil f omrade arm a 1 ounds. ' og ew 
~ the mind; and that is that the quarry or ||| “rite 4s your wants. F ? the "Good "Ones coine. tro 
ce hunted animal at first leaves a single line ||} Giion COMRADE FARMS Poon }Harry D. Welsh 
the of scent, as the creature travels along ; and  Maypert, 
ae immediately afterwards this single line Giarion County, Pa. 
ove spreads itself out fanwise, just po: FOR SALE ti 
: colored smoke is ejected from the tail o H g H d 
= - ° 4 ° 
ver an airplane or naval destroyer. The denser No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds c —_ a ounds 
‘ ¥ ° i oon an mbination tree hounds will make you 
nd the atmosphere a = this ~ os Have both Beagles and large Hounds. money. Extra high class Coon hounds, $75. cae 
nin scent radiation be kept to the ground. — All dogs well trained in field and not gun $100. Extra high class combination Coon, Skunk 
nd The great majority of the beagles in shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. and Opossum hounds, $75. High class combination 
ful Levick’s wonderful picture have their rey Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. —s +. ijverage combination, tree hounds, $30. 
a noses to the ground; and their wedge _— Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio two. $20. and $25. Champion Rabbie hounds, $20. 
formation will be of considerable interest . Extra high class Fox hounds, $75. High class Fox 
si to those who wish to become more and | | #PUNDS 4 The BEAGLE Magazine om, a i ne hounds, $30. 
nn more enlightened regarding mysteries _ Published Monthly dus. Wes eat Yes tee <a — oan 
nn that surround “scent.” : mace gg. Sang ~ Beagle news, the trial, References in your State. — 
ea Among the field trials for beagles, to Sat’ aee clue cate an HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Ark. 
. be run under the rules and regulations of care, training, breeding 
in : - 4 . 8. emely 
; the American Kennel Club, are those of Th 20c: oS Giaee TE ae long eared 
he eee E . e copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 black and tan, cold nosed, bugle voiced, registered 
on the Buckeye, B. C., New Philadelphia, O., HOUNDS and HUNTING American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 
af on Oct. 9; Hoosier B. C., Cambridge City, ; fom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
ish ‘ 4 . 1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. i ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fox 
2 Ind., Oct. 10; New England, B. C., Mon- or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENTH 
cir . ~ ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
he terey, Mass., Oct. 10; W estern B. Ea BEAGLES FOR SALE LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounde, 
Sax \ . 11; Western B. C. 2 ee eee 
ad, eg Og hae ae 15: N J . © Six broken beagles, four males, two females, ages sessigt af “100, 
nd ass . ake, Ind., Oct. ; awew Jersey, Db. one to four years; three have won at field trials. All HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Cc. Liberty Corner, N. 5. Oct. 21: St. > eee  mengee ee and og -_ — s Clair wil " Obto. R 
oo r : . i t ur days a week and are ready Ss. reville ; " 
Louis, B. C., Wentzville, Mo., Oct. 28; |} for either field trials ot ‘shooting trip,_ All registered one an le 
National Beagle Club, Aldie, Va - Nov 1l or eligible and shipped on approval. For further in- 
: ; . hai formation, please write C nh d & C bi 4 H 
Most of these meetings extend over two ED JOHNS, Box 143 oonhounds ombination flunters 
and three days. Gravenhurst, Ontario Canada Ten Days Free Trial Before You Buy 
We offer our highest class AA nh - 
RIC N I FRIC ——— a7 r bination fur hunters, either cn ate” _ 
THE AME A NA A ARKANSAS HOUNDS—Hunted and Traine 4Y2 to 52 years old each $150. Pair $275. 
in Ozark M ins of Ark 4 years old, h $100. Pai bh E 
‘ ‘ Extra high class straight coon hounds $75.00. No. 1 6 years old, cash 100. Pair iss 
OUTH AFRICA is a capital country cuenta Pe ee eee Deposit price of dogs wanted, with us to hold pending the ten days 
: n .00. No. combinatio noun 30.00. trial, be urned | express charges ii 3 urned. 
. for sport ng the pa. Most || fatre hich clash foshounds $15.00, No, 1 Foxhound send $10 to guarantee express charges nnd we'will ship C0. D. 
Americans voyage hence for the purpose || $50.00. High class Deer hounds $50.00 and $75.00. Originators of the esonhound business a quarter of a century ego 
vie Average Deer hounds $30.00. Mixed breed hound without competiti wainess of ies 
of killing large and often dangerous game. |] 95 0" and “fs.00," Ola tee hounds $25,00,, Champion Kind’ on earth Customers “i Sven Amerie We toy to heat os 
: Pe abbit hounds, $15.00. Youngsters any 10.00 t ardiess let our e 
But there is much small and winged game ee ee Se ak ae ae et judge as to the quality before they buy. New illustrated catalog 10c. 
pretty well everywhere. There is partridge . J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 
which is much the same size as the Hun- 
garian quail, khorhan, guinea fowl, snipe, 
pigeon, dove, duck, and other birds that RABBIT HUNTERS FOR SALE 
furnish infinite opportunities for the game 
° ° Y hat looking for first class stuff and no trash, L 3 
shot and wildfowler. Therefore the point- I offer you my pair, of 2% year old, rabble hounds, Seems Aired end iingnae Sees Sn, eee 
: : : _ |] WILL and LADY. Breeding Ky. English Strain, OK , 
er, setter, spaniel, and retriever will al in pean respect. DMedinen sine, good "beking long $200.00. Podigneed pupnine 625 00 tn Sone. Cetin 
ways be handy. eared, all day hunters, neither man nor gun shy, no correspondence from sportsmen who are interested in 
my As a rule, the older white inhabitants faults, will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. Either the better class of dogs. Please state your wants 
f h ’ h B ail " $20.00 or first $35.00 gets pair C. O. D clearly so we may give you an Intelligent answer. 
ot the country—the boers—do not go in// J. w. WILSON Murray, Ky., Route 8 LINGORUE KENNELS, Box 5 La Rue, Ohio 





for sma!l game shooting. To tell the truth 
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[ SEU Sa et ae rege Spee ey een . a 


Cu. SprincBok or Ware 
“The Ideal of the Breed”’ 


THIS DISPERSION SALE! 














Comes at an opportune moment for vou, Mr. Hur ting Man. As stated 
in my last ad, I have de neide 1 to reduce my kennel of 250 Springers 
to n > chan 25. These dogs of mine have won over 3,000 prizes 
during the last « ears, in Shows and at Field- AN ials! But th 

b 





must 
now be sold, due to my time being taker of 
several Musk-Rat Ranches. Here then is 
of this, the most wonderful Springer ble te in the y we at y 
much reduced prices. Our new catalog is now ready. Send for one today 


TRAINED DOGS AND BITCHES! 


lot of 3 young dogs 








r 1 Oa 
these with you hey will save 
*riced at t $27 5.00 upw —F Wire for new list today 


PUPPIES! PUPPIES! 


Many beautiful puppies on hand for immediate shipment. Mostly over 
Have been reared on farms, i are very forward and 
From three months up 


your game. 


distemper 
at their age. Both sexes in all colors 
ar oS oulond as low ‘as $50.00. Guaranteed to 
ri 









of your purchase, Send for new sales list t 


BROOD BITCHES! ! BROOD BITCHES! 


*, un pred. or $100.00 upwards b im 









er 
won the Goon m . he ampionship at Prince Albert's 
ndale added four more 
his is the 
Write 


th 

ithe Sdeasnaee fas 
Show in August. Our great Ch. Mai 
‘ anships to “ner list during July-Ausust 

» have some of M ~¥. puppies for sale) 








" k we 
fnew catalog tod 
not for sale. I will always see nm = them he re 
ringer Breeders. I am not closing my ken- 
5 Springers. 


aT : My Stud dogs 
benefit of th 
el, but reducir 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
World’s Largest Breeders of High-Class 
Springer Spaniels 






















Proper feeding is the 
health! Careful owners rely upon 
Spratt’s—the correctly balanced ration 
for all ages, sizes and breeds, proved 
by 75 years of successful use 
throughout the world! Why take 
chances with promiscuous feed- 
ing—Spratt’s is obtainable at 
grocers, petshops, druggists, 
sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


This Free Dog Book 


is especially helpful at this season, 
because of the valuable advice it 
gives on conditioning, feeding, and 
correct treatment of common dog 
diseases. Every dog owner should 
keep a copy handy—write for yours 
today. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 








SKIN HEALTH 


For Dogs and Other Animals 


DERMA-LIFE cures 
MANGE, cuts and _ sores, 
keeps skin healthy and coat 
glossy. Contains White Cell 
healing oils of Florida dense 
pine. Chases fleas, soothes 


insect bites. One bottle 
will prove—50c postpaid. 7) a 
€rmd~ 


Order from: 
50c postpaid 





Florida Pine 


Extracts i. 


Dens. 4, P.O. Box 27% 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 








SR 


> ASH PRIZES 
$1000: TROPHIES 


Harry D. 


Frank H. 


The Fifth Annual Field Trial Meeting 


of the 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
(Member of American Kennel Club) 


WILL BE HELD AT 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., on October 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1928 
(By permission of the Fisher’s Island Club) 


with Annual Specialty Show on Thursday, October 18th 


JAMES R. WILSON, 
Kinkovenr, Esq., 


ADDYMAN, Esq 


Toy, 


For further particulars, address Cuas, H. 


Scotland 


“ { Field Trial Judges 
Eggertsville, 


N. ¥ 


Specialty Show Judge 


New York 


.» Ardsley, N. Y., 


Secretary, 25 Broadway, 





basis of dog 












GUN DOGS 


One Eng. Setter, male, 
guaranteed broken, 
Can win on bench, 


3 years old, registereu, 
and absolutely sound. 
price delivered $150.00. 
One Pointer, female, registered, 3 years old, 
field trial winner, price $125.00 delivered. 
One Irish Water Spaniel, female, unregistered, 
guaranteed duck dog, absolutely sound, price 
$65.00 delivered. 

Irish Setter bitches, 
registered, and can 
bench, price $75.00 each, delivered. 
Four registered Springer Spaniel bitches, 
partly broken, $75.00 each, delivered. 

These dogs were taken by me 
bill and have been in training 


GEORGE KYNOCH 


one 
win 


Two handsome 
old, broken, 


year 
on 


in lieu of board 
all Summer. 








SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FOR SALE 
“FIRESQUAL” The outstanding Field Trial 


Winner of his breed in America of 1927. ‘Fire- 
squal” is perfectly trained, and is faster and better 
than ever. Also a few field trial bred puppies. 
Apply owner: 

HERBERT S. ROUTLEY 


Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful, thoroughly trained working son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avandale. Price $200.00. A choice 
bitch, partly trained, in whelp. Several partly trained 
females—open. Male pups ready to hunt this fall. All 
are registered or eligible. I ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval, nothing down. Replaced free if 
dog does not live one year. Write me what you want 








ready for delivery on Sept. 1. There can be no 
better puppies than these 

They are by Horsrorp Haze, sire of several re- 
cent winners, and out of Miss Dor, winner of the 
Special and First Prizes, American-bred Stake 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., 1926. For further partic- 
ulars and view please apply to 


LAWRENCE BULLARD, Windsor, Vermont 








and I will send detailed information 
Thi " Tienes LAKELAND KENNELS 
50 Whitehall Ave., Winnipeg, Man. || H. J. ROBERTSON OLIVIA, MINN. 
| 
SUPERIOR SPRINGER PUPPIES || TWO LITTERS 
5 dogs and 2 bitches, liver — white. Healthy and 100° Liewellin Puppies 





One Dam ex Champion Riley Frush and Miss Billi 
Burke; other Dam ex Paliacho Jr. & Ruby’s Ra- 
mona. Sire Mack’s Caesar ex Joyeuse’s Paliacho and 
Caesar’s Belle. Very best breeding, wormed, healthy, 
ready to ship. Papers to register. Twenty-five Dol- 
lars, either sex. Photo on request. Older dogs $50 








to $100 
S. R. WIGTON Roseville, Ohio 
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they disdain the waste of powder and 
shot on a small bird such as the gallant 
and elusive snipe. “What is there about a 
snipe to eat?” they will ask of the Uitland- 
er. Yet the Boers will admire the skill 
of the stranger-sportsman who is a quick 
shot, as he needs must be, if he is to stop 
the long-bill. 

The Dutchman believes in something 
more substantial than a small bird. His 
idea is a bok, and, as we know, there is 
something very good and substantial about 
an antelope be he large or small. 

A greyhound is more to the taste of the 
Boer than is the bird dog. But the Ameri- 
can, while sporting in Africa, should own 
both. 

Hunting lion, leopard, etc., with hounds 
or dogs, is not now permitted in British 
Africa. 


THE LADY FIELD TRIALER 


AM sending a picture of the setter 

Rienhart’s Gladstone Betty, showing 
what a lot of good blood and a little 
amateur training can do. Very likely this 
photograph of a very beautiful early 
morning scene among the daisies will en- 
courage some other amateurs in the good 
old sport connected with bird dogs—a 
sport I greatly enjoy.” 

So writes Mrs. Abby Luettgens of 
Newark, N. J. It is a good picture, and 
there can be no wonder that Betty’s owner 
and breaker is very proud of the style, 
beauty and steadiness of her English 
setter bitch. 





REINHART’S GLADSTONE BETTY 


English setter owned and trained by Mrs. Abby 
Luettgens, Newark, N. J. 
Lady handlers of field trial dogs, are 


becoming more and more numerous in the 
different parts of the world where field 
trials for pointers, setters, spaniels and 
retrievers are held. In the case of span- 
iels, the occupation of the lady-amateur 
is strongly supported by women of high 
social standing; indeed, there can be no 
more harm in directing a dog in his work, 
than there is shooting over or to him. 

Mrs. David Wagstaff, Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Fishers 
Island, N. Y., Mrs. Moffit, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Mrs. Lee White, Stamford, Conn., 
have over and again proved they can not 
only handle their dogs in trials where 
continual watchfulness and command must 
be exercised, but they have been able to 
enter and thoroughly beat with their dogs, 
the difficult and boggy swamps that now 
and then have to be faced at the Cornwall 
and Brewster events. 

For where the spaniel has to go before 
he can push out pheasants either reposing 
or driven into swamps, the woman handler 
is also supposed to go or to at least keep 
in touch with her dog. For the best broken 
of spaniels will take liberties and chase, 
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nd when the dog finds himself beyond the 
nt reach of the human eye. 
a Shooting or field trialing with spaniels, [ INNIN( FT I ‘S 
d- calls for a walking pace of some three to 
. ; . ? Ps se £ 
ill four miles an hour. But the going is often P. 40 } C. d 
ck heavy, half-knee deep, with muck that ositive y ure 
2eks caye revetatic ° P ‘ ‘ 
op Se aunty < naa's — Recs Papen Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
that lacerate and hold. Stone walls an pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
ng barbed wire are among the other abomina- worms but have had running fits only a 
lis tions that the lady handlers have to face; few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
is but, be it to their credit, these pains and move the cause and you will cure your 
penalties have little alarming significance dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
ut ne Gret of Ame : handle money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
jor t ie first of American women to handle your druggist or direct. 
he their own spaniels at field trials. 
“j- S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Horsrorp IArvesTer 
mn ROUGH AND READY GRIFFONS Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 

E are ‘placing at public stud Horsrorp 
ds HERE are several strains of point- a, yo of tha, well ineare, Tinsingten 
" strain, anc ORSFORD HEROIC, both importec 

’ ing griffons, just as there are of - 
sh “ | H W N from England, and each one several times a 
setters and spaniels. Nor must we forget IRIS ATER SPANIELS Field Trial Winner,—Harvester winning in 
there are more breeds of pointers than | all four Field Trials held last Fall at Brew- 
hose ascribed he British Isles. There ‘ PUPPIES AND ster, N. Y., Cornwall, N. Y., Fisher’s Island, 
those ascribed to the british Isles. 1ere YOUNG DOGS N. ¥ aint Sidwsctan, Wisconslsl. Sheek are 
are German, Portuguese, Italian and other | points to consider if you wish to breed your 
er pointers ; indeed, we are often prone to oth ftom ple wm gle matron for working stock. We prepay return 
4 . ° ° vand. Re 1 raised an . aiade 4 mer Seam ihe 
1g forget that the Spanish pointer was the from) Working Strains charges on all visiting matrons. 
le daddy of all these pointing gun dogs which We offer puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each, de- 
I ) , ‘ bt TRAINED livered and registered with the American Kennel 
1S have become distributed over the world Club. z any puppy we sell does not live to be a 
ly where game will lie to the silent, high DOGS eS Oe See ee oe ae ae eee 
n- headed, soft treading hunting dogs which —_ Bp. 8 bso i ; Poy anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 
od take the scent of birds even as they sit med does that were worked ge gg Pee 
—a on the ground, more from the atmosphere ast aca, mall reer dogs et plenty he) Kingston, New Jersey. Personal inspection in- 
: OtINE, = ae ; — ’ vitec 
than directly off the earth. |} of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
R ~d dog EARLY and get first pick, All broken to Force J 
of In the days of our European Continen- | (rained dog EATIY and eet ves nar Te - CLARION KENNELS ‘ 
Lew Tate thediehieslacant dad lai i, ili 25 Broadway New York City 
1 tal ex yeriences among the sporting and Note—The Irish Water Spanie urcest and strongest of the spanie 
1 I é breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a Sie dadiinntad tiie Rak tap ith ela eheahe cake 
er shooting dogs of Holland, Belgium and pone VS cong digi meth hal ——————— ee represented, or money refunded 
le, — - ag ~ _— ego PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 
sh strain of griffons bred and owned by 
E. Boulet, Elbeuf, were much admired. BOGHURST 
They were big and handsome dogs with FOR SALE SPRINGERS 
sensible or hunting heads; well built, Two litters springer spaniels 4 and 5 months old. 
>» I t Int. Ch. Horsford Harbour and Ch. Laverstoke ready for. work 
possessing plenty of bone, and the body 
| k | Powder Horn Blood, Bred from real workers. One tent onsinners are of the 
ponssngeo = Makes for plenty of litter sired by Rivington Roysterer. Reasonably thing every day in the 
energy and lasting powers. priced. fi Peg woke ery tye © Pow 
From time to time griffons have been ROB’T W. BARRETT to the day they are shipped 
. - . aa . ° They have been selected 
imported into the United States. These || 2529 Rebecca Sts. Sioux City, Iowa i dir testy tgenons sorte 
dogs have been in some of the notable 4 dogs have been ten iad rin the of Waskinaton where 
sporting and shooting men’s kennels in eter you to Mr. Dan Mor Fir, Washington who will giv 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. PINECREST KENNELS a ye ty es 
The owners of griffons have decl: ired that o m thie be ench s and has three points toward her championship. Price 
the breed is not only very useful, but THOMASVILLE, N. C. ‘Sxow, a white with tan markings, This bitch hae a marvelous 
particularly so as a one man’s dog. These T. S. Comstock, Prop. Trial prompect: she has a lovely disposition and is Yery eotd lookinn 
sportsmen do not claim that griffons are Every possible requisite for the care, de- Mh an mdiatmoin 
as fast as the pointers or setters as used velopment and training of your shooting a stylish Nh merge ogy pectin tae: Eades no Mle ei Og heme ing 
in America. But those who possess grif- dog. Exacting patronage solicited. ee ay Beebe pend oy ee 
fons insist they are peculiarly fitted for | L ele fen weser, Bs en bad on Spaened smssent of poked Dest 
woodcock and grouse shooting; further- — % black and white dog 
more, the griffons are ever ready as re- SPRINGER SPANIELS whelped May 1927.A’dog which is At for the Field Trials any plier 
trievers, from the coldest ot waters. bo Mig me _ pa A agg neg Re a ee anak delivered is $500.00" ayant fe wean repel 
rherefore the eriffe m will be found a xOC re $25.00. 1 liver and white male, 2. black and white Feist few ‘vers fie! brood. matron I tule Teenie 
f ¢ 4 3 liver an ite females, 2 black an hite hasmpion og hui over, inger in 
dog for the marsh; in short, he is also eee ee eee ence 825.00. females || | cart We apnbersith theaseste aoGsb0S0. Moenr’s clea ioete oat 
suitable as a duck-hunter’s dog. $20.00. All handsome youngsters and from splendid cle 0 TOIT IE: 
le av . ¢ = a . working parents. Three male beagles from fine hunting imited num per of puppies read bo start work right ow. 
by ‘ We. have seen a Sceming sly a strain, 8 months old, ». 00. “ae (Stock eligible to aaleeraae — "Frc $50.00 ue ors 
pointing” griffon run ina foxhound fiel« registry in A. K. GET SOME OF THE BLOOD OF THE ONLY 
A . . | ille, Y. 
trial. And the griffon appeared to be able || 4UBSERT J. CLIFFORD Gloversville, N. SPRINGER IN THE WORLD WHO IS A CHAM. 
to hold his own with the pure American re oy ee en eee a oe 
re ) s - > a ° 
, ¢ : RST KENNELS (Registered 
he and other foxhounds of more or less mixed COCKER SPANIELS BOGHU} hy goog, ) 
ld parentage. It would appear that the from Hunting Bred Stock 431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
id European griffons are equal to the occa- | Also show types and for pets. All colors. Sussex Span- 
n- sion, no matter what game’s afoot or in | iels. the real gun dog of all the Spaniel breed, useful 
on land or water, will both flush birds and retrieve. 
ur the air. So you pays your money and you | Kind and obedient. Lovely golden liver color. Only Gentleman and Sportsman 
rh takes your choice, as the old saying goes. | breed that do not have that doggy smell. Prices reason- : ; 
c E 7 able. 1] I am efering for, sale galy a list af the very highest 
10 | ROARINGBROOK KENNELS j select, bred, registerec english anc avrack setters 
2 IE or ce aati te sie | in the U. S. A. today possessing the highest bird 
k, HE griffon isa dog of very considera- 90 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. | finding and pointing brains, coupled with that great 
ble antiquity. He is named after the |] Remans gun dog type and color, that can win on 
Lhd sf{fien"? - . - > c 7 ’ on | the bench as we as In the Neti, a siue and orange 
k, griffin or bearded vulture of North Africa. SHOOTING DOGS beltons. Ten cents in stamps will bring you my list 
rs From under this bird’s eyes, stiff bristle- || No time and money are better spent than to come to 
fo ° ‘ ¢ ° P . i : my kennels and see my grand offering and see them 
ie, ike hairs extend; and the rough hair of the Polame and ectter hooting dogs, Pups, and high || at work in the field on grouse and woodcock. My past 
orift ith ‘es face ic shy bre TOO itches. Order your dog now for satisfied customers and records show that I have bred 
“4 griffon or griffin de gs. face 1S bushy and future delivery. Write us your wants, we can the supreme strain of grouse and woodcock dogs of the 
ot wire-like. The griffin of Scripture is prob- supply you, “All. dogs-dhipped on approval, must day. Write G. H. Ryman. 
re ably the osprey or fish hawk of our rivers be as represented. The Great Rymans Gun Dog Kennels 
: > > ce hohola Falls Pike Co., Pa. 
st and estuaries. Apparently these rough and , s ; 
to ready griffon or griffin dogs would make LASATERS KENNEL, P.O.Box296,Paris, Tenn. 
“ rs Rood house or body guards as any of |<“ waes meer Always Rarin toGo 
- : 
Ww the bulldog or police dog breeds. But, in . ‘ y 
all view of the somewhat strange name or Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a glisten- 


> > i in Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Pointers. 
classification given to the griffon dogs, It - i ing coat and responsive muscles— 


“xcellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups 











re might be interesting to relate that : the keep your dog in perfect health with 
ng griffin bird was said to inhabit Asiatic DUCK DOGS pc ba pov Pas Fests, Send ten 
S S ngetiin® hore ac} 2g | In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- CEE SOE SEES TCOEING? SOG FOUL Cay 
er Scythia, where gold and precious stones trievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some _ choice of the “Pink of Condition.” 

ep were abundant; and, when strangers ap- | pups. Enclose six cents for description book. Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
en proached to gather these, the creatures Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 1032 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 














THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


striving to give the sports- 

A men of America even a greater value. the 
many improvements in the New Bird Dog’s 
Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 


ONTINUALLY 


It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
and has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car in a position that does not touch the body. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment 
Manufactured by 
Tue Dwicut McBripe Yetiow Pine Sates Co. 
Golden City, Missouri 


SETTER PUPPIES 


that will go hunting 
Born Feb. 10, 1928. Sire Mallwyd Jingo 
(imported) F. D. S. B. 125407 (bench win- 
ner) Dam Harkland’s Princess Pat. F 
S. B. 147128. 
One male $50. Two females $35. each. All 
nicely marked. 
A. Crouse, 637 McHenry Ave., Woodstock, Ill. 














Breed your Irish Setter bitches to 


SMADA BYRD’S KING 


World's Leading Irish Setter Stud 

Fee $50 cash. No puppy propositions 
King sires large, healthy litters of birdy puppies for 
which there is a constant demand at good prices. 
Write for free booklet if you own an Irish Setter 
bitch of good breeding. No time for others. 


HORACELYTLE, 137 N. Main St., Dayton, O. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
SIRED BY SMADA BYRD’S KING 


leading Irish Setter sire. He is 
owned by the Gun Dog Editor of Field & Stream 
His puppies are always real bird dogs. The dam of 
these puppies has been bred to King three times and 
always produced puppies that hunt and point. Ask 
Mr. Lytle. Write me for prices and terms. 


WILLARD MILLER, Shelburn, Ind. 








King is America’s 








Grouse and Quail Dogs 


TEN shooting dogs, Pointers and Setters, either 
sex. Registered dogs that it’s a pleasure to shoot 
over or to look at, and all nice retrievers. Shipped 
C. O. D. six days’ Trial, purchaser guaranteeing 
express both ways. Price from $150 to $400 each. 
Write your requirements—Not what I have. 


EUGENE PUGH HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies ood young 
dogs bred from best Field Trial, Show 
and Hunting stock; all papers. Also two 
high class shooting dogs. 


W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 








GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED 
POINTERS 


also known as the New German Pointers or the 
Everyuse Dog. Do the work of pointer, setter, re- 
triever, Beagle, bloodhound, spaniel and watch dog. 
Companionable and _ intelligent Three imported 
stud dogs, nine brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON, Missoula, Montana 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
STEADINESS TO SHOT AND WING 


NE of the real refinements in the 

art of breaking is to teach absolute 
steadiness to shot and wing. Dependability 
on point is essential. Without that, a hunt 
may be spoiled. Steadiness to shot and 
wing is not so necessary from the stand- 
point of merely bagging birds, for which 
reason it is too often neglected—in addi- 
tion to which there are other phases of the 
thing that we will discuss as we go along. 
Steadiness to shot and wing 1s easier 
to teach than to maintain. There are a 
number of reasons for this. Such steadi- 
ness is something that is not, and cannot 
be, taught until dependable pointing has 
been perfected. Accomplishing reliability 
on point is in itself a contributing factor 
toward making steadiness to shot and 
wing, the next step in the process. 
The means by which “breaking shot” is 


cured will be found both positive and 
practical. 
The natural tendency of most dogs, 


when birds are flushéd, is to go with them. 


.which he is to associate with what will 


follow the next instant. About the time 
you get the word “whoa” out of your 
mouth, the dog will have reached the end 
of the check cord. If he is going fast 
enough, and you have set yourself to 
resist the impact, when he reaches the end 
of the line he is going to be treated to 
about the most complete somersault he 
will ever know in a long career. One such 
somersault will usually deplete his desire 
to depart with the birds. 

If one such severe lesson is not enough, 
two should surely do it; and if two are not 
enough, you may try it once more with a 
choke-collar instead of his regular collar 
at his end of the lead. If this doesn’t do 
it, I'll give up! Any dog that will continue 
to chase when he knows that every chase 
means a tumble, will be a rare creature 
indeed. Be sure that you always speak the 
word “whoa” so he knows what to asso- 
ciate as his error. 

There may be, of course, a few cases 





GORDON SETTER BITCH AND PUPPIES 


Inglehurst Arabel, A. K. C. 578465, 
Only a few dogs are naturally steady to 
shot and wing. Most of them break at 
the flush and seem to think that, if they 
go fast and far enough, they can be there 
when the birds light again. This of itself 
is a helpful contributing factor in the 
long run, for an intelligent dog will 
finally learn that it simply can’t be done. 
For this reason, a dog should be per- 
mitted to go ahead and do his chasing 
at the flush until you are ready to steady 
him down; and, surely, until you have 
accomplished a positive dependability on 


point. Then you may take up the refine- 
ment, after your dog can be trusted to 
hold his birds on point. 


The correction method is simple and so 
positive that only a very few applications 
will be required. You carry your long 
training lead, which should be a stout 
one for this purpose, and let your dog 
find game, which he points steadily. You 
go to him and snap the training lead to 
his collar while he is on point. You wrap 
the other end of it a couple of turns around 
the hand so that you know you have it 
firmly in your grip. Then you are pre- 
pared to step up and flush the birds just 
as you have been doing. One person can do 
it, though two can always work to better 
advantage. If you have acompanion let him 
do the flushing while you handle the dog. 

As the birds take wing, the dog goes 
with them just as he has been doing. 
You want to brace yourself now! Just 
before he reaches the end of the forty 
foot training lead, call “whoa” to him very 
firmly. He won’t pay any attention—but 
you want to start the use of the signal 


the property of Marion H. Woody, 


Cincinnati, O. 


where you might have difficulty. The 
trouble the writer had once was that the 
dog went away with such vim, and I was 
so surely set for him, that the rawhide 
training lead snapped as if it had been hit 
with an ax. Only a few dogs will hit one 
that hard—and that lead was an old one 
anyhow. And I wasn’t using a choke 
collar; in fact, I never have. 


NOTHER case when I had difficulty 
was with a dog that, while he chased 
at flush, never put enough real flash into it 
to get a jarring spill. He never hit the end 
of the lead hard enough to be turned over. 
Consequently, what should have been a se- 
vere lesson was so easy as to become almost 
no lesson at all. With the phlegmatic type 
of dog—one that will not hit the end hard 
enough to get a jolt—the only thing to 
do is to snap on the check cord before the 
birds are flushed and hold the dog up short 
so that he cannot go away with them, 
steadying him by the word “whoa” as you 
do so. In other words, you just hold him 
in position and gradually he will under- 
stand that he is to stay there. This is apt 
to take a little longer because it is not 
severe enough to drive the thing home with 
one big dose. 

Even when you have steadied your dog 
to shot and wing, it is a good safety mea- 
sure to keep on going to him for a while 
and snapping the lead to his collar. The 
value of this is that he knows the thing 
which can turn him over is there; and 
that’s what you want—to let him think 
that you have the power at command to 
control him. Even after he becomes so 
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steady that you feel fairly sure of him, 
it isn’t a bad idea to take just a little 
precaution by going to him on point and 
take hold of his collar as though you 
were in the act of snapping on the lead. 
It’s a good plan to make him think it’s 
there, even after it really isn’t. 

As previously stated, there isn’t any 
phase of training where corrective measures 
with more positive results are possible. 
Before a dog points and holds long enough 
for you to get to him, there is mighty 
little you can do. You are helpless until 
you can get your hands on him. But that 
isn’t the case at all in teaching steadiness 
to shot and wing—for you don’t even start 
until steadiness on point has been accom- 
plished. Many may wonder, then, why 
so many dogs break shot. We'll discuss 
that as we go along. 

Some trainers prefer to make their 
dogs drop to shot or flush. This is taught 
by going to the dog on point and ordering 
him to “drop” before you flush the birds 
—and pressing him down to the ground 
if need be. If you make him stay down, 
he can’t get away so easily and a dog 
already perfected in obedience can be 
handled to advantage. The thing in favor 
of this plan is that a dog in a crouching 
attitude, by the very nature of his position, 
is not so prepared to dash away with the 
birds, and hence is not so inclined to do so. 
Most any dog realizes that, if he can't 
break the instant the birds break, he has 
a hopeless task ahead of him. When he 
sees that the birds are gone, he realizes 
the futility of trying to catch them and 
thus this favors your compelling your 
dog to “drop” before you flush or shoot. 


N the other hand, a dog crouching in 
heavy cover cannot mark the birds 


down; and it is often a great aid to the 
hunter in following the singles, if the 
dog, as well as himself, has some idea 


where they have gone. However, it is 
better to have a dog drop to shot than 
to break shot. It is also a pretty perform- 
ance: there is something so submissive 
about it that it has almost as much appeal 
as perfect steadiness in an upright posi- 
tion. But even with all that dropping has 
to commend it, it cannot quite be classed 
with the erect performance where a per- 
fectly dependable dog stands steady and 
marks with his master the flight of the 
bird or birds. 

Steadiness to shot and wing denotes the 
fully finished performance. Why then, 
since it is not difficult to teach, do we see 
so few which fulfill such finish? The an- 
swer brings up a number of things. In the 
first place, so many dogs are not steady 
to shot and wing that owners wonder if 
it is worth while to perfect their own. 
The chances are that the fellow they shoot 
with has a dog that is not steady. Thus, 
they reason, what is the use to try to 
make your own steady? I have a friend 
who has two wonderful pointers. They 
are great on their game and both back 
beautifully. Yet both break shot. My 
friend told me that, when they were being 
trained, he instructed his handler that 
they must point, hold and back perfectly. 
3ut that he was not so particular about 
making them steady to shot and wing. 
He said that none of the dogs owned by 
the friends with whom he hunted were 
steady, and it scarcely seemed worth 
while to bother about his own. 

When he and I chanced to hunt together, 
however, he had reason to regret the 
matter, and said so. My dog was steady 
and his were not. At the end of three days, 
his unsteady dogs had my dog waivering. 
It was embarassing to him and hard for 
me. But just so long as most American 
bird dogs are unsteady, just that long 
will most of them continue to be, as a 


natural bad habit. If the majority of bird 
dogs were steady, the fellows owning the 
unsteady ones would be ashamed of ‘them 
—which isn’t the case as it exists today. 

In England, they concentrate more on 
perfection of manners than we do here 
in America. One reason for this is that 
they have more game over there and hence 
more opportunities to develop a dog. An- 
other thing is that they have so much 
game they do not need to be continuously 
thinking about the next find; they may 
concentrate more on the proper handling of 
each in turn. All foreign handlers take 
great pride in and glorify the perfection 
of the manners that they teach their dogs 
when on game. But all foreign countries 
are older than ours and hence most of 
them have found out from experience 
what we have yet to learn: that active 


and intensive game propagation is just as 
protection, 


important as game perhaps 





SHORE’S CAROLINA DOONE 
Doone is an outstanding pointer and sire of several 
field trial winners. Owner: Dr. Shore, 


Boonville, N. 


even more so. The result is that they really 
have game to protect over there and 
plenty of game on which they can fully 
finish their dogs. In our younger, more 
impetuous country we lack the sort of 
patience that leads to such perfection of 
manners as they insist upon abroad. 

Reverting back to the subject before 
us, we hope we have shown that steadi- 
ness to shot and wing is one of the least 
difficult things to teach in the repertoire 
of bird dog training. Once learned, we 
might have little further difficulty—pro- 
vided we always hunt our dog alone. But 
the fact is that we don’t. Every hunter 
knows how he gets involved on hunts 
with other fellows who want to work 
their dog with yours; and that’s when the 
trouble creeps in. The chances are, such 
dogs will be unsteady and this is almost 
sure to work toward either a prompt or 
gradual return of unsteadiness in your 
own, unless you are mighty careful about 
it. In such cases, we are too apt to think: 
“Oh, well, that won’t happen again” 
and hence we are likely to let the digres- 
sion go without correction. That is bad. 
We only make it harder for ourselves 
and harder for the dog. If you let your 
dog keep bad company, the influence can 
easily become lasting—more easily in a 
mature dog, in fact, than in the case of 
a young one that is not yet even supposed 
to be fully finished. If you get in with 
friends who have unsteady dogs, the fairest 
thing for your own is to separate and hunt 
him alone in a different direction. Any 
man has a right to be particular about his 
dog and his gun. He should be. 
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Get Your Hunters in Shape for the Season 
Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoroBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


ThoroBread 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X,Cincinnati, O. 4 


Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 
can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want.) 


O Meal 


DO Biscuit 


Name 


C) Kibble 














Broken Shooting Dogs 


Pair male and female pointers and pair male and 
female setters. Good-lookers, 3 yrs. old, and had 
lots of experience where game is plentiful. $65 each 
sent C, O. D. 3 days’ trial. Also highly bred reg- 
istered setter puppies, ready to train $25. 

GUY W. MOORE 


R5 Memphis, Tenn. 








SETTERS & POINTERS 


We offer for sale Setters and Pointers broken 
and partly broken. Setter and pointer puppies 
either sex $25.00 up according to age. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 


CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, New Jersey 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





For Sale—Pointer Bitch 


Four and a half months old, finely marked. 
Sired by “Sands’ Spot’, Blue Grass Kennels. 
Registry Number 43699BGSB; proper age for 
training now. No papers furnished. Price $35. 
SALMON LAKE SEED COMPANY 
Spaulding, Maine 























“er 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 


than one. Free booklet. Borestone 
Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 








OMERS ET 
ILVER FOXES 
Are of the highest quality. Every 
fox is registered and 


guaranteed against 
sterility. 








Free pam- 
phlet sent 
“/ upon request, 


SOMERSET SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


‘ox sold is bred 
rize Winners 


Every 
by 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





hn. 
“Tarnedge Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 
We offer 1928 foxes from litters of fours, 
fives and sixes. Quality foxes at reason- 
able prices. For particulars write Dept. A. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
uincy, New Hampshire 








Lela 
























JILVER FOX 


Watch monthly startling compar- 
june! VALUE | PAIR SILVER 
BLACK FOXES equals value 52 HOGS. 
GOVERNMENT market 7) shows AVER- 





AGE 225 LBS. PER HOG and .087 PER LB. 
‘WE SOLD OUT last year. Instructions, raising, 
marketing, GRATIS. Dept. D 


GERST WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH Ranch, Tivolt- 
385 Fort Washington Ave, N.Y. C.  on-Hudson, N.Y. 












FOXES 


ALASKAN BLUES AND SILVERS 


Six bank references; Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce; many satisfied customers. Booklet free 
Breeder-agts. wanted. Shipments from Seattle 
Ranch 


CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Fores. y a pair of our 
Rexistered Grade 1 foxes 
and make bie money. Our 


. Wri for prices 
and terms. Ask for our 
klet “The Silver Fox, 


What It Is.” It is Free 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 











LEARN FUR FARMING— 


EAR 
BOOK 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MeKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


of the Silver Foxand Fur Farm- 
ing Industries 1928 edition 
176 pages — beautifully 
printed and __ illustrated. 
Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
write today for your copy. 
Send 25¢ to cover shipping 








FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 
ness. Helpful Hints and expert instruc- 
tions for those who are in the business 
and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year's subscrip- 
tion. Issued quarterly. 







Write Dept. P 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 





Live Muskrats 


Delivery beginning in October. Black, $25.00 per 
pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown, $15.00 per 
pair. Extra males, $5.00 each. Live delivery at 
destination, and sex guaranteed. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 


Dept. B-1 Chester, Pa. 








BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

Best monthly breeder's magazine covers entire 

field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Bea- 

ver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Shee Pp, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription a S. and 


Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.5 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 


St. Peter, Minnesota 











RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
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MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, 
that 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, 
Field and Stream. Address 


but will give you expression in my work 
will more than please you. Can give you 


also F. Warner, publisher of 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Complete line of taxidermists’ 
and furriers’ supplies—shields, 


skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest 
quality, lowest prices. Write 


TODAY for big FREE CAT- 
ALOG NO. 93. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 93 Omaha, Nebraska 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.. Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 








1239 Tyler St. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLI Ss 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SIGNALING TO DOGS 


Qves.—What do you think of the following 
performance? Last week I went over to see an 
old dog man who lives near me. We took one of 
his dogs out into a large open field near his home. 
My friend let the dog go about a hundred yards 
away and then he suddenly whistled twice. The 
dog turned instantly and started to work back 
toward us. My friend next raised his hand above 
his head and swung it off toward the right. The 
dog swung in that direction like a piece of well- 
oiled machinery. My old friend next raised his 
hand above his head and this time brought it 
down Nard toward the ground and_ yelled 

“sh-h-h-h-hh”. This time _ the dog instantly 
dropped flat in his tracks, I thought you might 
like to hear about this performance, which was 
as pretty a sight as can ever recall; and | 
should be glad to hear your comment thereon. 

J. P. Jones. 

Ans.—Although that must have been pretty 
work, from a mechanical standpoint, the descrip- 
tion as given in your letter would lead to the 
belief that this dog’s work in the field will be too 
mechanical and he will be too apt to depend too 
much upon his handler for directions. We want 
control over our dogs, but we don’t want to ex- 
ercise an unnecessary amount of control or we 
will take away some of the dog’s own initiative. 
There is a happy medium between the dog that is 

“under-broken” and the dog that is ‘“‘over- 
broken”. We dont want our dogs to perform in 


the field exactly like a piece of machinery. We 
require him more as a working, thinking, co- 
operating companion. It is good for the dog to 


think some things out for himself. It is not to his 
best interest to have everything thought out for 
him. The display of a developed brain is always 
more interesting than any performance which is 
on the borderline of a parlor trick. If you have 
a subtle influence ever present over your dog, 
making for harmony between you and him, you 
have gone about as far as it is necessary for the 
most practical and most pleasing kind of a per- 
formance. After all is said and done, a man must 
depend a great deal upon his dog. But if the dog 
is always depending upon the man, it seems 
logical to believe that he will find and handle less 
game. (Ed.) 


A TIMID RETRIEVER 


Qves.—I bought a dog from a Field & Stream 
advertisement and she was supposed to be un- 
trained, but she will retrieve finely from water. 
When you try to get her to retrieve from land, 
she acts as though someone had beaten her, lies 
down and rolls over on her back. 

She minds pretty well, Wut will not take any- 
thing in her mouth when thrown out on the 
ground, and she won't stand up if, you put any- 
thing in her mouth to hold. She will drop it and 
if you put it back in her mouth again, she will 
just lie down on her back as if she expected you 
to beat her. 

She is not gun-shy, but will not retrieve any- 
thing from land. I shot a small hawk the other 
day to see if she would bring that any better than 
she would a stick, but when I shot it she just 
ran over, smelled it and wouldn’t pick it up. 
She is 18 months old and a registered Chesapeake. 
[ have had her three weeks and she seems to 
have taken we, with me fine and wants to be with 
me_ wherever 

She is some f undersized, but appears to be 
well and strong and full of pep. But she is very 
dainty about her eating. She won’t eat only in the 
evening and then only certain cooked vegetables 
or meat; she doesn’t want any bread or other stuff 
at all. My last experience with a dog was along 
the line of what you wrote in Fretp & STREAM 
about unregistered dogs. I bought a pup from a 
man who claimed him to be a Chesapeake but 
when the dog grew up, he developed into a big 
= ack hound. So this time I bought a registered 
dog. 

I have written quite a bit, but I wanted you to 
understand the conditions, so you could advise 
me how to proceed with training this dog. I am 
yard-breaking her now to lie down until I call her 
and she is doing well along that line, as she is 
smart and tries to mind. But, as I say, she won’t 
take anything in her mouth from the ground. 

A. A. Carro_t. 

Ans.-—Your dog is evidently naturally timid 
and I would recommend that you read one or more 
of the advertised bird dog training books which 
will give you a lot of good psychology on over- 
coming timidness, regardless of breed. The sub- 
ject cannot be covered in a letter. 

It is not at all surprising that she would not 
retrieve the hawk. A good many excellent re- 
trievers won't retrieve anything but game. This 
can be overcome only by force breaking to re- 
trieve. But why ask a dainty little bitch to retrieve 
a useless, ugly hawk? The odor of a hawk is offen- 
sive. We believe your performance with the hawk 
may be the very trouble at the bottom of your 
difficulty. 

A Chesapeake will be used mostly for water 
retrieving, and it is a very hopeful sign that your 
young dog already retrieves nicely from that 
element. 

You should have her retrieve from water as 
much as possible and not try to crowd her too 
much in the matter of retrieving from land. Give 
her more time. Wait until she develops more 
confidence in you—comes to know you better— 
and, then, at some later date, you might begin 
the effort at land retrieving again. (E 























FREE! 


Any article made by any 
firm advertising in Field & 
Stream will be given abso- 
lutely free in return for 
subscriptions. 


For instance: 


This 
Crosman 
Pneumatic 
.22 Rifle 
given free 
for only 
12 annual 
subscrip- 
tions. 






The most powerful 
and accurate air rifle 
made. Splendid for 
small game and _ tar- 
get shooting, especi- 
ally in closely settled 
regions. Will kill 
cleanly at 100 feet. 
Special bullets — re- 
quired, costing % as 
much ds regular .22 
cartridges. Never 
needs cleaning. 


















This 

Model 39 
Marlin 

.22 calibre 
given for 
only 24 sub- 
scriptions. 


The only _lever-action 
.22 calibre repeater made. 
A man-sized gun and ex- 
tremely accurate. Take 
down; 24-inch _ barrel; 
Ballard rifling. Shoots 
Shorts, Longs and Long 
Rifles without adjust- 
ment. 


Write NOW 
for full details 


Be sure to address 


Premium Dept. 
FIELD & 
STREAM 

578 Madison Ave. 


New York 
N. Y. 










Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Ducks 
Foxes, Raccoons 


Rabbits 
Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


m. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
| Quail Ornamental|! 


The Mackensen Game Park! ; 

















Food is the Secret 


Why spend time and money 
on trips to distant ducking grounds? 
Attract ducks in flocks to waters 
near you by planting 

Wild Rice—other Duck Foods 
Now, before freeze-up, is ideal plant- 
ing time. Terrell’s Seeds Grow. 32 
years’ successful experience. Helpful 
literature. Write 

| renee S AQUATIC FARM 
336DB Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
















You can't drive ducks away 


Plant Wild Rice, 





from good feeding grounds. ‘Thousands will come to 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many of the same 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 










Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis- 
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- FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 





EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 


N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 




















MONTCALM | 
GAME FARM 


Ring Neck Pheasants at Montcalm Game Farm 
have done remarkably well this year. We have a 
large supply of early hatched, well grown, strong, 
vigorous birds. Exceptional quality of pheasants for 


stocking estates, private gun club shooting or bird 
dog trials. 

Careful breeding has enabled us to produce birds 
that are characterized by vigor, beauty, brilliancy 


of feather and strength of flight. We guarantee safe 
delivery of birds or adjust- 
ment will be made at full 
value. 
Write for catalog 
and prices 


MONTOALN GAME Fane 
Box N, Phoenixville, Pa, 














SEED 
WILD 
iIRICE 


Duck, pee om and fish food plants. Dis- 
counts on Rice Shipments Sept. 1 to Oct. 15. 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE CO. 


Mi 








DECOYS, CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 
DUCKS SHOT OVER wae 

Wild Mallard Syeorlings 

cam < Callers, 1928. 








8.00 pair. 
Black Mallard yoortines 
Belgian Callers, yearlings... 15.00 pair 
Canada Geese, old, trained, mated pairs. Duck Book 
25¢. Goose Booklet 25c. Several breeds of other wild 
Ducks, Pea fowl, Geese. Pure bred, all hardy Northern 
raised stock, 

















Black Mallard ... «- 7.00 per pair 
Cnet TRI casccepsneremenaionens 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 








Laporte co. DANVILLE, ILL. 
DECOYS CALLERS PURE BRED aioe Rice 
c weet, COTTER cccsecsntsccssscoscceses § c ai or 
Pend gh sea mage tt MUSKRATS 
Gray Mallard Callers 5.00 per pair and FISH 














Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 

diate delivery—We specialize in “~ Giant wild rice 

seed, Also  boremee rice for table 
GREGOR-DENNERLY co. 

Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 





PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 


RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game 
farms and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liber- 
ating and restocking game preserves, and 
dead birds for table use during fall and 
winter shootings. 


All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 


GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM, Lupton, Michigan 
Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 








Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a govd bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter's home in any part of the U. S. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 
tuck Sound, North Carolina. 








Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell. 
ing how to do 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4, You “a ‘ surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 5 H St reet, Melrose High- 
lands, Siessiaenseses. Established 27 years. 
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NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane <a collar pos- 
sible to make. 1 get better resulta with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever ‘vend. Signed GR mape W. Suir 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one, By Mar Postpaip, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 








‘ tLovo Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 














THIS DOG COLLAR 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD 
Send NO money, 


pay Postman, 
onarrival. State 
Size Neck and 


Color. 
4 Colors—Black, 
Tan, Red, or Green. 


KENNELSUPPLY CO., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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You find the better shots 
using these two shells 


N the field, at the traps, at Skeet ... everywhere 

... you find a large number of the better shots 

using US Climax or Defiance shells. Absolute 
reliability is the answer. 

Take trap shooting, for example. The high gun 
for 1927 on registered targets in the ‘4000 and Over 
Class’’ was Charles A. Bogert, Sandusky, O. Shoot- 
ing the Climax, he broke 6698 out of 6850 clay birds 
for the remarkable average of .9778. And shooting 
both the Climax and the Defiance, Boyd Duncan of 
Lucy, Tenn., was high-average professional on 
doubles for 1927, breaking 471 out of 500. There’s 
shell-reliability for you! 

The Climax holds a long-standing reputation as 
an ideal all-around load. It is a stalwart, medium- 
priced shell... and as reliable as an old hunting dog. 

The Defiance ranks as one of the most popular 
shells in the country today. It’s a high-grade load 
at a low price .. . gives a lot of shooting for a little 
money. 

You can rely upon the Climax or the Defiance for 
everything that goes to make up a dependable, all- 
around shell. Both are good shells ... mighty 
good shells. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, New York, 

Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Fran- 

cisco; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants 

Hardware Limited, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 








Ceti lita tae Heavy Loads for High-Flyers 












all gauges including .410. Bulk | The US Line also includes two groups of power- DEFIANCE—A red shell... 
or dense smokeless powders f ul long-range loads for downing high-flying ducks | a real shell. Smokeless powder; 
(with choice of Du Pont, Dead and geese .. . loads that give added yards of | 12, 16, and 20 gauges; loads 
Shot, Hercules E. C. or Infal- fecti for field, trap and skeet 

lible in 12_ gauge). Relicble as eMectivences to your gun. af omy a 


(1) Ajax Heavies—the last word in progressive- Everybody is shooting it. 


powder loads. ‘‘Packed with the power of the 
thunderbolt”’... and effective at unbelievable 
distances. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 

(2) Climax Heavies — Loads of power ata || £4 
moderate cost. At their price, it is difficult to find 
another long-range shell of equal speed, reach and 
killing power. Progressive-burning powder. 10, 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauges. 


an old hunting dog. 














T-SHELLS 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE—A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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Better Shooting/ g 


Yowll get more clean hits in your new 
Duxbak Hunting Coat with Pivot sleeves 


get up wild, or the young dog shove them out too 

soon. You'll be on your birds faster—drop them 
neater—for that free-arm reach the Pivot sleeves in your 
new Duxbak Coat give you. 


] ET a bold fast one take off like a rocket. Let the covey 





The weight of shells and game stays on your shoulders 
where it belongs. You’re quicker, more accurate, for your 
arms come up free and easy and you don’t tire. 

The same famous Duxbak protection and service as always. 
Genuine Duxbak cloth—rainproof, windproof, hygienic, 
soft, tough and enduring. Same good fit, just-right pockets 






Style 05 Pakbak 
Jerkin. $5.00; 


with sleeves, $6.50 


Style 54 Duxbak 
Quick -Action 


ME She!) Vest, $3.50 





Style 10 Duxbak Hunting Coat—at your Dealer’s. Retails at $8.50 





and downright wear. Convertible collar and adjustable cuffs 
of soft corduroy. Tight seams. Buttons there to stay. 


Duxbak Hunting Coats in several models—standard, 
Norfolk, Pakbak, new reversible Blood Proof, and Duck 
Hunting. Also the new Quick-Action Shell Vests, Dux- 
bak Breeches and Long Pants, Duxbak Hat-Caps and 
Leggins. 

Made in Utica, N. Y., in the Adirondack foothills for 
nearly 25 years. The original and only genuine Duxbaks, 
with the trade marked label. Ask your Dealer. Or apply 
to us. 


a 








Style 70 Duxbak Breeches—at your Dealer’s. Retail at $5.50 


ff) 


ORP. 


uxba 


TRADE MARK 
2 Noyes Street, UTICA, N. Y. 








Begin right—Begin with a Winches 
= a Winchester shotgun. ‘forwen ry 


shooting requirement—dependable,close shoot: V3 
ing, beautiful in balance and in action—the gun 
you'd like to own, If you've never enjoyed the | 


thrill that comes only behind the trigger of a good 


gun, begin right now and begin right—with a 


Winchester. _ 

And whether it’s your first gun or second or. third, 
be sure to get a Winchester into your hands before 
you commit yourself, You'll be glad forever after 
that you let it help you choose. 

Model 12—“The Perfect Repeater.” 6-shot Sndilbetoas rk. 


Fast, Serea, 7% Hy 16 and 20 gauge. Full ied choke 
or cylinder bore eaneek Gade grade fer ; 


Model o7--Woeld famed Winchester, FF hammer 
S Sturdily 


Model 41—A> racy thoroughbred single P A104 
for the growing class of sportsmen who delight in sma 
he 4 


And, in your Winchester, always shoot | W 
—made for it. : 


WINCHESTER REPEATING A 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A, es! Fe 


- 
. Fe3 iy |’ 








